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After school a newly elected mayor is called on for a speech and the boys cheer him heartily 


Youths’ Republics, Which Teach the Rights and Duties of Child and Adult 
Citizenship, Officered and Operated by the Children Themselves 


i By LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 
Photographs by G. K. Hollister, staff photographer of The Circle 


self-government under supervision, which has spread until there is to-day 
a school city in practically every State, witli some 400 or more in the en- 
tire country. The School City method is applied by the establishing in 
schools of miniature democracies modeled as closely as is practicable upon our 
State and city governments. Its fundamental purpose is better to fit our pro- 
spective citizens for honest and efficient citizenship by acquainting them, 
through actual practice in their youngest and most impressionable years, with 
the legitimate workings of democratic government. 
It has two other important purposes; first, to teach the children to govern 
and discipline themselves under supervision ; and again, to supplement their 
text-book instruction in the theories of civil government, by showing them the 


T= School City, originated by Wilson L. Gill, is a method of student 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This article is reproduced by courtesy of ‘“‘The Circle.” Any readers who 
wish to know more of the School City or to aid in any way in its promotion may address 
Editor Lend-a-Hand Circle, THE CIRCLE, 44 West 23d St.; New York, or Wilson L. Gill, 340 W. 
Duval St., Germantown, Pa. The School City Exchange will be found on page 44. 


governmental machine in actual operation, in which operation they are one 
and all active parts, with a work to do and a responsibility to share. Its 
further objects are subordinate to those three ; and being more in the nature of 
educational details, need not here be mentioned. j 

The political and social necessity for some such method, arising gradually 
between the Revolutionary and Civil wars, has continually increased up to the 
present, and bids fair to become an ever more urgent necessity as time ad- 
vances. In the colonial period and in the earlier New England days, the 
traditions of democratic government and civic responsibility were handed 
down from father to son. Whereas, then only about three per cent of the 
people lived in cities, now, according to expert opinion of the Census Bureau, 
more than fifty per cent of the nation’s population live either in cities or 
under city influences. In those days sons worked with their fathers on the 
farms or plantations, and daughters with their mothers in household work, 
and both rceeived from their parents a large share at least of their knowledge 
and training. With the growth of cities, the increase of wealth and poverty, 
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and the incoming of foreigners, the work of training the rising gen- 
erations for citizenship las been shifted more and more to the schools, 
until now they carry almost the entire burden. Today the children 
of the rich are, for the most part, early sent to boarding-schools, 
while the training of all other children, particularly in the cities, 
devolves more and more completely upon tle public schools. When 
we add to these considerations the much lesser part than formerly 
played by the churches in the supervision of morals, we can readily 
see that the responsibiiity of the schools of today for the citizenship 
of tomorrow is one of unparalleled magnitude, in meeting which the 
imparting of knowledge merely is relatively of minor importance. 
The idea that to submit individuals to a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment during their youngest and most impressionable years was 
not the best way to produce independence and initiative in maturity 
appears self-evident. And asa matter of fact, for some time now 
most really successful teachers, whether consciously or not, have not 
only recognized the value of self-government, but have, to a greater 
or less extent, tried to put it in practice. None of the other systems, 
however, that have been evolved in response to this tendency com- 






































bines so many nor such vital advantages as does the School City. 
The School City plan is rational in that it early brings to the child 
a sense of being a factor in the community, with real rights and du- 
ties. li is practical in that it supplements theory by example. It is dramatic 
in that it has the elements of a game and appeals at once to the sense of ac- 
tion. It is ethical in that it teaches self-control and respect for the rights of 
others. It is a help to teachers in that it arouses among pupils a greater inter- 
est by strengthening the sense of individual re- 

sponsibility. Finally, the School City is an effi- 

















A red-hot political discussion, ‘Shall the girls be allowed to vote? "” 


learn any otiier art or trade. He then showed what a serious menace to our re- 
public lay in the fact that our higher schools and colleges are to-day training 
their students out of instead of intocitizenship—that for every college graduate 
whio attends conscientiously to his civic duties in attending primaries, etc., 
there are ninety-nine who do not. In conclusion, 
he asked all the bovs who wanted to help save 








cient test of the capacity and moral worth of the 


democracy in America, by learning to be yood and 








teachers themselves, in that the taskmaster and 
rule-of-thuml type can not effectively use it and 
do not want it. In other words, the class of teacli- 
ers who are not themselves desirable can not ad- 
equately use it, and naturally do not desire it. 
While completely in sympathy with the theory 
and aims of the School City, in starting out toin- 
vestigate its actual workings the writer was una- 
ble to rid himself of an instinctive suspicion of 
theories in general and educational theories in 
particular, With this suspicion in mind, the 
writer accompanied Mr. Gill to Public School 109 
in Brooklyn, to see him there organize the upper 
grades of the boys’ department into a School State. 
The principal, Mr. Schlockow, after gathering the 
boys in the assembly-hall, told them what it was 
all about, and introduced Mr. Gill as the man who 
knew more than perhaps any other about forming 





boys and girls into self-governing bodies, Mr. 
Gill started the organizing by asking all the boys 
who had been born in Europe to raise their hands 
—a majority of the hands went up; and then he 
asked those whose parents had been born in Eu- 
rope to raise theirs, and practically all the hands 











were raised. Taking his cue from _ the story thus 


efficient citizens, to raise their hands. Every hand 
shot up with such violence as to suggest a strain 
on the shoulder-blades. 

Mr. Gill then read aloud a petition for citizen- 
ship to be signed by all and addressed to those in 
authority over them, and a pledge of citizenship, 
which he took upclause by clause, and which had 
as its fundamental clause the golden rule. The 
other sections dealt with order, cleanliness, health, 
public and private property, punishments, officers, 
etc. After they had enthusiastically and unani- 
mously agreed to the petition and adopted their 
constitution, there came the election of-officers. 
Mr. Gill called upon the boys to name some one 
of their number who, they believed, would make 
them a good governor. Practicallyevery hand in 
the room began to wave excitedly. One of tiie 
boys was asked to name his candidate, a vote was 
taken, andthe nominee elected unanimously amid 
frantic clapping. From the obvious unanimity of 
the choice of this boy as governor, it .is probable 
that he was the candidate of every boy in the room. 
The writer later saw several other school republics 
organized, and in every caes there was one boy, 
or sometimes one girl, who was so pronouncedly 

















told, Mr. Gill explained how, through the neglect 





the natural leader as to be the instantaneous choice 








of civic duties on the part of the best-educated and 
most prosperous men in this country, many of our 
governments, particularly those of our cities, had ; 
fallen into the hands of bosses whose tyranny differed only in degree from 
that of Russia or Turkey—that if democracy was to be saved to Americans, it 
must be saved by the boys and girls now in the schools, and that to be true 
American citizens they must learn the art of being citizens just as they would 


The governor and his staff (with the principal on the side) are beginning to 
realize the responsibilities of office, to judge by their serious faces 






































of all the others. Next was chosen a lieutenant- 
governor, and his election was all but unanimous. 
Then there were elected successively a secretary of 
state, a chief justice, and a state treasurer, with each receiving in turn a less 
majority until over the treasurer there was a tie. Finally, two candidates 
were nominated, of whom one was at last eiected by a majority of a few votes 
only. And this is substantially the way the voting runs in all school elections. 

The principal, on being asked after the elections whether he ap- 
proved the choice of officers, replied that they were some of the best 
boys in the school, and substantially tlie ones he should have chosen 
himself. The organization of this School State was later completed 
by the election of a legislature made up of delegates from the various 
rooms and the forming in each room of a School City, with each three 
or four rows of desks as separate wards. In each room, too, the chil- 
dren elected a mayor, a judge, a city clerk, anda city council. These 
miniature cities were completed by the several mayors appointing 
chiefs of police, with under them as many policemen as deemed best. 

No measures passed by such councils or legislatures may take effect 
without the approval of the principal, and no sentence of the courts 
is valid without his sanction. The principal stands to the judiciary 
in the relation of a supreme court, and he has over the actions of the 
executive and legislative branches of government an absolute veto. 
This phase of the School City method can not too strongly be em- 
phasized in view of the wide-spread misconception that. it. de- 
prives teachers of the power which is rightfully and properly theirs 
and places it in the hands of immature and naturally less respon- 
sible child officials. This is far from true. It simply places at 
the disposal of teachers a method which, once well under way, 
will with intelligent and sympathetic supervision, aid them as 











When it comes to “‘playing hooky,"” you can’t fool the School City policeman; for he’s a boy himself, and knows the ropes much as it benefits the children. Without, however, such super- 
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vision, it is as ineffectual as any other method when inefficiently used. 

In tot much more than a‘month. the writer received an invitation to attend a 
session of the legislature and the court of the McCabe School State (so named 
'after-a popular district superintendent) of this same school. The session of 
the legislature came firsty.with the principal on the side-lines to lend a -hand 
in any pafliamentary tatigle. . The session opened, and business was dispatched 
with a rapidity and, offigial propriety almost bewildering to ah ordinary civil- 
ian. School> 109. is really”. two. ‘scliools—one for boys and one for girls—with 
about 4,000 pupils: i in; all. When new. “business was in Order,’a small boy laid 
before the house a: “resolutioit that’ the girls be admitted to’ the School State 
and to the suffrage? Tmritediately. a sinall’ representative “jumped*to o=ftis feet 
and said,’ on being recognized - by the chair: ‘‘I don’t see why: we should give 
the girls, the suffrage when our mothers don’t have ° ‘it. I don’ t know whiy 
women can’t vote, but I-guess’ our conntty ; aust ‘have ‘food’, reason for not let- 
ting them, and I think, for that reason, it* would*be very improper for us to 
give that right to the girls.’*: 

Another eager little Migdioodiadive was quickly on his feet, but in support 
of the bill. It would be impossible to quote his words exactly, though per- 
fectly grammatical and well cltosen. He said, ‘‘I understand, that in the west- 
ern part of our country are several states where the women have the same civic 
rights as the men. In those states, I hear that the men attend to their civic 
duties much better than the men do in the other states, and that the women 
attend to their civic duties as faithfully and inteliigently as the men do. If 
that is true, who knows but that in eight years from now [the boy was thir- 
teen years old] the women wil! be allowed to vote in the State of New York? 
And if that should come to pass and the women who are now girls in this 
school do not understand their civic duties, whose fault will it be but yours 
and mine, the members of this legislature?’’ 

The next to be recognized wasa less eager but very level-headed looking 
youngster. He said: ‘‘ I think that while women voting or not voting is very 
interesting, it has uc/ing to do with this bill. We have , ‘iade a law to’ pre- 
vent the scattering of paper afia other Jijterin the streets Of ; ur school district. 
I think we do not break the law, but the streets seem almost®as dirty as before 
we made it. If the girls helped to make the laws they would not break them 
and then we would have clean streets, and there would be more use in our 
trying to make things go right.’’ This argument clinched the matter and the 
bill passed unanimously, the boy who had spoken in opposition showing evi- 
dent enthusiasm in his conversion. 

There is a Schliool City at the Thirteenth Avenue School in Newark, Ne J. 
where a sense of civic responsibility has extended not only to thes care of the 
school building and immediate surroundings, but to the entire scliool district. 
There is, for instance, a young truant officer anda street inspector for each 
short division of every street in the school district, who report every violation 
of school and city ordinances occurring in their territories. Suppose for in- 
stance, an ignorant immigrant family dump their ashes in the street instead of 
in an appropriate receptacle. The young inspector for that district reports the 
offense. If a child of the offending parents is in the school, the principal ex- 
plains the ash ordinance and charges the child to inform the parents. If the 
offense is repeated, the parents are notified through their own child that the 


police will be informed if it shouid occur again, and no case has_ gone to this . 
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third stage. Suppose again, a child ‘‘ plays hooky. The School City truant 
officer for the district endeavors to bring 1n the truant. If unsuccessfui he re- 
ports and the principal sends word that the adult officer will take up the’ case 
if the delinquent does not report at once. This warning is practically always 
effective without calling in the grown-up officer. 

Some time ago, Mr. Gill wanted to organize a republic in a certain large 
school near New York City. Although completely in sympathy with the idea, 
the principal withheld his consent because, as he explained, the most trouble- 
some boy in the school was apparently the most popular, and would undoubt- 
edly be elected as chief executive. However, he consented to the organizing 






































A proud moment—His Honor the mayor is presented with his official badge 


of a government which would not become operative unless its personnel should 
be satisfactory to him. The elections were lield, and the ‘‘bad boy’’ was not 
only not elected to the highest office, but was not nominated or in any way 
suggested for any office. 

In a case somewhiat similar to the last, the ‘‘bad boy’’ did not take seriously 
tle ‘sacred responsibilities’’ of citizenship, and furnished his school mates in 
office some of the trouble with which he had always so liberaily provided his 
teachers. After a time, the mayor and a committee of the city council told 
the principal that, if it should meet his approval, they woud try the experi- 
ment of appointing the troublesome boy chief of police. Their idea was that 
they miglit thus enlist on the side of law and order his undeniable brains and 


’ capacity for leadership—that they might get him to use in keeping the peace 


some of the ingenuity he had always shown in breaking it. The principal en- 
couraged them and the new chief did not disappoint them in any particular. 
Mr. Gill organized the first School City in a vacation scliool in New York 
City in the summer of 1897, and as a result of the success there achieved, and 
in a few subsequent experiments, he was at the close of the war with Spain 
made the General Supervisor of Moral and Civic Training in the public schoois 
of the Island of Cuba. Judging from thie official reports in the War Depart- 
ment, Mr, Gill’s work in organizing school cities throughout the island was 
one of the largest factors in bringing the schools upto the relatively high 
plane in which we left them when we turned them over to the Cuban Repubiic. 
Since returning from Cuba, Mr. Gill has been organizing school republics 
in various parts of this country. He is president of the American Patriotic 
League, organized primarily to give moral support to his work in the cause of 
civic training. President McKinley, jolin Jay, Abram S. Hewitt, Col. Geo, 
E. Waring, Jr., Dorman B. Eaton and Rev. Samuel Francis Smith were among 
the original members of his advisory board; while President Roosevelt, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jacob Riis, Gifford Pinchot and many other able, dis- 
tinguished and patriotic men are now on his Board. It is safe to say that there 


~ $+ uot in the country today, a man who is working for the common good at 


gitues “persona £acrifice. Mr. Gill, a successful protessional and business 
man, accustomed throw 2 many years to the organizing, executive and financial 
work of a great manufacturing-estaP lishment, gave up lucrative engagements 
to devote himself wholly to this worn “@f,high statesmanship. Like Robert 
Morris, in the Revolution, he has sacrificed Mis capital for the welfare of his 
countrymen, and of course, like Washington’s ‘financial supporter, he is con- 
demned by some of his business friends for making sit! personal sacrifice. 
We can easily forgive him for this, when we realize that whilé Scholars, states- 
men and reformers throughout the world are dealing with the ¢v™ptomis of 
social and political disease, he, as with the eyes of a great physician and pro- 
phet, has seen the very root of civic disease and is dealing with it most pre 
tically and successfully. 

Now that the movement has grown to national scope, now that it has been 
tried in the balance and has not been found wanting, is it not time that all 
public-spirited men and women came to his suppori? Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, one of Mr. Gill’s advisers in this movement, edits for ‘‘The Circle,’’ 
the Lend-a-Hand Circle. If there ever was a cause in the promotion of which 
everv patriotic American should lend a hand, itis this! Eventually, there 
should be a large endowment to further the work, but it is to be hoped that 
not even the slightest contributions of the present will be withheld because of 
this desirable possibility of the future. 

When we realize that ourcorrupt and boss-ridden cities are the feature of our 
democracy whiich has proved most nearly a failure, when we realize the magni- 
tude of the problem of making American citizens out of the untrained hordes 
of alien children who are being poured in upon us by the hundreds of thou- 


sands annually, and when we realize that the irrevocable failure of any aspect 
of our democracy might lead to the fall of tiie whole structure, can we as 
Americans allow one man longer to fight almost single-landed a battle the 
outcome of which is of such vital concern to our entire republic? 












































Mr. Gill swears in the officers of a newly formed School City with all due dignity 
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HAT fairy tale can be more thrilling, more enchanting than 

WV the story of Moses, prophet, poet, military commander and 
statesman ? 

At the time of his birth his people were in slavery to the Egyptians, 


idly that it was feared they would soon outnumber theWe"Inasters. 

the command went forth that every boy baby shgdid be east into the 
river and drowned. But the mother _of*Wf5ses had no intention of 
losing her baby. She hid him f@¥ihree months, and when she coueld 
no longer hide him in her h@ije, she took an ark of bulrushes and 
daubed it with slime and "with pitch, and, putting the child in it, she 
laid it among the. {aes by the river’s bank and his sister stood afar off 
to know Wheeshould be done with him. 

Then 4 strange thing happened. The princcss came to the river with 
het Maids to bathe and finding the child, was touched by his cries. The 
S\ster came up, as if by chance, and asked if she should find a Hebrew 
nurse for the child, and when the princess said **yes,’’ went straight for 
her mother. 

So Moses, adopted by an Egyptian princess, was cared for as an in- 
fant by his own mother, which explains his combining with the learn- 
ing acquired at the Egyptian court, the religious training of a Jew 
and the sympathy for the wrongs of his people. 

One day he saw an Egyptian smiting a Jew and 







who cruelly oppressed them; but their numbers were increasing Sis a 
ty) 





MOSES SUPPLYING WATER TO THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL IN THE DESERT—/n the Pavement of the Cathedral of Siena. ‘By D. Beccafumi 


An Old, Old Story and Connected Art 


THE LIFE OF MOSES—By Bella Geisse 


Thus was the river turned to blood; frogs, lice, and flies in’ turn 
swarmed over the earth, disease was sent upon both men and cattle, 
hail to smite the herb of the field, and locusts covered the face of the 

so that-it-was dark. 
ind last of al, when the heart of Pharoah coul@ noi be softened, 
decreed that all the first born .in the tund of Egypt should die, 
from ‘‘the first born of Pharaoh upon the throne to the first born of 
the captive in the dungeon.”’ But not one of the children of Israel 
came to harm. 

So it was that after all these strange incidents that this great party 
of emigrants started out upon their journey, in the middle of the night 
under the full round moon, the fathers and mothers carrying the babies, 
the boys and girls running and skipping by their sides, their flocks 
and herds driven before them. And as they went they naturally talked 
about the ten dreadful plagues, and especially about the one from 
which they had just escaped, when the first born had died in every 
house in Egypt except in the houses of the Israelites. And because 
God had ** passed over’’ their houses and saved them and brought 
them out from Egypt, they decided to keep the memory of that night 
sacred forever and to call it the Passover. Each year when the moon 
was full in the spring, they decided to have a supper of unleavened 
bread such as they had eaten that night, and to 
explain to their children and their children’s chil- 
dren that the feast was eaten in commemoration 





in his wrath he killed the Egyptian on the spot. 
Now Pharaoh, the king, heard of this thing and 
sought to slay Moses, and he was obliged to flee 
from the wrath of the king to a place called Midi 
an, where for forty years he lived a quiet pastoral 
life, keeping the flocks for Jethro, whose dougie 
he married. 

One day when Moses was alone with his sheep on 
the mountain side, the Lord appeared to him in a 
burning bush, saying: ‘‘Come now therefore and 
I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people, the children of Israel, out 
of Egypt. * * * * And I will bring you = 
out of the afflictions of Egypt * * * unto a_lanc 
flowing with milk and honey.”? Thus did Moses 
become the leader of his people in their exodus. 

Obeying the commands of the Lord, Moses took 
his wife and his sons and returned unto Egypt, 
and when his people heard that the Lurd had 
looked upon their affliction then they bowed their 
heads and worshipped Him. 

Then Moses with Aaron his brother went before 
Pharaoh and commanded him to let the children 
of Israel go that they might hold a feast to their 
Lord in the wilderness. 

But Pharaoh refused to listen to the command 
of the Lord; and _ he ordered his task-masters to 
double the work of the people, and when the poor 
people could not fulfil their tasks they were beaten, 
and the people lost courage through their cruel 
treatment and ceased to listen to the message of 
Moses. 

And finally the Lord seeing that Pharaoh’s 
heart could not be softened, sent plagues to torment 








of the Lord’s Passover, when He passed over 
their homes and saved them from death and 
brought them out from slavery in Egypt. 

But. as they journeyed on during the night and 
the next day, the Egyptians began to recover from 
their fright of the dreadful pestilence and to feel 
that they had been foolish to let the children of 
Israel escape. Moses had told them that the pest- 
ilence had been sent in punishment because the 
would not obey God’s comamnd and let the chil. 
dren of loosed go, but how could they know this to 
be true. With the Israelites all their brick makers, 
brick layers, masons and herdsmen were gone and 
they had no one to do their work. 

So Pharaoh made ready his chariot and took his 
people with him in pursuit of the children of Israel. 
and he took six hundred chosen chariots and 
horsemen armed with clashing swords and _ battle 
axes. 

The children of Israel, marching straight to the 
East were finally stopped by the Red Sea which 
lay at their feet without a bridge. 

The Red Sea is very wide in its lower part and 
rolls between distant shores but in its upper part it 
is more like a lake, or line of lakes, or even like a 
river. So the children of Israel hoping that they 
might find a place to wade acruss, turned to the 
South and marched along the sea. But as they 
went on and on and the water was still deep, they 
began to get tired and discouraged and then to 
make matters worse they saw in the distance the 
glittering armor of the Egyptians. There was 
the sea before them and behind them were the sol- 








him, and to teach him that it was indeed the Lord 
who commanded him. 





MOSES—By Michael Angelo 


diers and no way of escape on any side. And so 
they cried out against Moses, upbraiding him 
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‘they said, we had fish and go 


for bringing them there to die, and saying that’ 
bad aselavery was their present .plight | was. 


WOrse.-’ ¢ , ao , 

Moses reassured them, telling them that God 
was on their side, that He. would fight for 
them and save them from the Egyptians. 

And by-and by the sun went down and the 
night came on, aud with night came the fo, 
and:the wind and the moon. ‘The fog settl 
down on. the Egyptians so that they could no 
longer see the children of Israel. Buta strong 
wind from the east: blew the fog away .from 
thé: shore of the sea and upon them the moon 
shone full: -So they had in the fog behind 
them a pillar of fog and in the moon before 
them. a_ pillar of. fire. And presently they 
came toa place in the shallow sea where clear 
across from shore to shore they could see the 
bottom like a narrow path-of land across the 
water. Led by Moses, into the sea marched 
the children of Israel, along the path of land 
in the great gale of wind, the water on either 
side of them and its spray dashing over them. 
When the Egyptians got out of the fog and 
came in sight of the sea, the children of Israel 
were more than half way across. Into the 
water went the chariots, as fast as their horses 
could carry them, chasing the children of 
Israel. But it was a hard road for chariots, 
their wheels soon stuck fast in the mud. With 
the coming of dawn the wind changed, and 
began to blow from the west instead of from 
the east, and with the wind the water returned 
in its strength and the path of land was lost. 
And when the sun arose the children of Israel 
were safe on the other shore, but the Egyptians 
were nowhere to be seen. And Moses on the 
other shore showed his poetic gifts in a song 
of triumph in which he led the voices of the 
men, and between the verses Miriam and the 
women, with timbrels in their hands, joined 
in the chorus. 

The spirit of the Hebrews had been broken 
by their long captivity, they needed a strong, 
wise man to lead them. Moses was both, and 
in addition a man of God. But his people 
were like children indeed, and when they were 
uncomfortable during their long oe , in- 
stead of taking it cheerfully, they fretted and 
complained. Once when they were without 
water and were very thirsty, they all said: *"Oh 
that we had only staid in Egypt where there 
was plenty of water! Why didn’t Moses let 
us alone? He has brought us into a desert to 
kill us with thirst.”? But Moses found a 
spring of water coming out of a great rock 
and gave them of it to drink. 

Another time there was nothing to eat and 
they were very hungry, and they cried out 
against Moses again saying: *‘Oh if we had 
only staid in Egypt by the flesh pots! Moses 
has brought us into this desert to die ot 
hunger.’” But Moses said: **Be patient—God 
is taking care of you, He will feed you.” 
And the next morning when they awoke they 
found the ground covered with something 
white like frost. They gathered it and ground 
it and baked it and found it very good to eat. 
It was manna and at first they liked it so much 
that they said it was good enough for angels’ 
food. _But as the sate passed and there was 
manna for breakfast and manna for dinner 
and manna for supper and never anything else, 


they began to hate the sight of it and to wish | 


themselves back in Egpyt bs ge tiniag there, 
things to eat 
with it; but now we have nothing but manna. 


But at last they came to Mount Sinai where 


they were to meet God, and they pitched their. 


tents and put their flocks and herds out to 
pasture. On the morning of the third day 
there was a great storm of thunder and _light- 
ning, the mountain was covered with black 


clouds and smoked like a voleano, and out of 
the smoke and clouds came a sound like the 





blowing of a mighty wind, and like ‘the roar-' 


ing of thunder, and like the voice of a great 
trumpet, and the children of Israel were full of 
fear. But Moses said: ‘*] am going to climb 
the mountain. God told me that He would 
speak to us in this place, and I am gving up 
into the clouds and smoke and thunder to meet 
Him.”’ So he took with him a young man 
named Joshua, and, commanding the others 
to wait until he should bring back God’s mes- 
sage to them, the two climbed the steep sides 
of the mountain while the storm increased in 
fury. And the people below, watching the 


-dreadful flashes of lightning, and the ee 


sheets of rain as it beat against the cliffs, an 
hearing the voice of the wind grow louder and 
fiercer, trembled in their fear. Night came 
and Moses did not return, nor did he come the 
next day nor the next. The days grew into 
weeks and the weeks into a month, and still the 
ople waited. The people became discourag- 
ed; they thought Moses must be deed and so 
they made Aaron their leader. They forgot 
the teachings of Moses and began to follow the 
idolatrous customs they had seen in Egpyt. 

The people of Egypt among whom the 
children of pate had lived so long had strange 
ideas of God. They thought that God was in 
certain animals and they said their prayers to 
these animals and had images of them in their 
churches. 

So now in their distress they begged of 
Aaron to make them an image of God, and 
Auron took the large golden earrings that all 
the men and women wore and melting them 
together made the image of the golden calf, 
and the people prayed before it and sang be- 
fore it and danced about it, saying ‘“This is 
the God who brought us out of Egypt. 

But all this time on the mountain Moses 
was talking with God, and learning from Him 
a < ipeaes of government for his people. For 
God said: ‘These are my people and they 
must keep my law.”? And God gave His law 
to Moses in ‘len Commandments and they were 
written on two tablets of stone and are today 
the foundation of all right living. He also 
had detailed directions for their daily conduct 
and for their ceremonials, 

At last Moses took the two tablets of stone 
and came down from the mountain, and when 
he reached the camp he found his people wor- 
shipping the golden calf, singing and dancing 
about it. Moses was hot with anger at the 


‘sight and he cast from him the tables of stone 


and broke them. 

Again Moses went up into the mountain for 
forty days and again two tables of stone were 
inscribed. He came down this time transform- 
ed by God’s revelations. ‘The skin of his 
face shone,’’ and the people promised that they 
would keep the law of God forever, and God 
proimsed that He would always be their God, 
and would bring thein to the land which He 
had given to their fathers. 

Moses was not perinitted to see his labors 
carried out, but on the borders of Cannan went 
up into the mountain of Nebo and dicd there 
in the land of Moab—according to the word of 
the Lord—and He buried him in a valley 
over against Bethpeor: but no man_ knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day. 





The story is long one for little children but 
may easily be divided into its different parts— 
the child Moses, the sacred call, the Silents, 
the crossing of the Red Sea, the hehdtipoing 
of the golden calf. 

In art may be found plenty of material for 
the illustration of the story—material of which 
the teacher should not fail to avail herself, for 


‘the best in art as well as the best in literature, 


is an inheritance of which we as _ teachers 
should make good use. 


In some of the frescoes-of the Sistine Chapel 





at Rome the masters of the Umbrian and Flor- 
entine Schools have given us scenes from the 
life of Moses. 

By Sandro Botticelli—Sistine Chapel: — 

Seven Scenes from the Life of Moses—Perry 
Picture Nu. 269. The figure of Moses is 
introduced seven times. 

Moses in the Burning Bush—Perry Picture 
No. 270. 

And in the so-called Raphael's Bible, fres- 
coes in the ceiling of the Raphael Loggia in 
the Vatican, we have a complete series of pic- 
tures from the life of the patriarch :— 

The Israelites Passing Phrough the Red Sea 
—Perry Picture No, 344. 

Moses Striking the Rock—Perry Picture No. 
845. 

Moses Receiving the Two Tablets of Stone— 
Perry Picture No. 346. 

Moses Presenting the Law to the People— 
Perry Picture No. 347, 

The Israelites Worshipping the Golden Calf 
—Perry Picture No. 348. 

In his monument to Pope Julius II. in the 
church of San Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, 
Michael Angelo has pictured Moses in his 
three-fold character of poet, law-giver and 
leader. The mighty figure is relieved against 
an architectural background. The long curl- 
ing beard is the sybmol of the poet, while the 
table of stones symbolize the law-giver, and 
the keen glance, the commanding air, and the 
alert attitude show him the leader. 

Moses by Michael Angelo—Perry Picture 
No. 295. 

The subject was a favorite one with the 
Italian artists. Ghiberte’ introduced it into 
one of the panels of his wonderful gates. And 
again Beccafuni in the pavement of the Siena 
Cathedral has made use of the story. It is one 
of these designs of Beccafuni that I have 
chosen to use as an illustration—the moment in 
which Moses is giving waier to his people. 
The patriarch stands on the right, his right 
hand holding the rod raised. The thirsty 
people are hurrying from every direction, all 
manner of jars, jugs and cups in their hands. 
Some are kneeling on the ground to drink from 
the stream itself, others are greedily raising 
the cups to their lips—one woman kneels in 
thanksgiving for the precious gift of water. 
Through the trees in the distance we can see 
them hurrying,—men, women and children and 
even the iheet and horses. 





Coffee Grunters. 


Did You Ever See One? 


Thoughtful people have a laugh on coffee 
cranks now and then. 

**I had used coffee ever since I was a small 
child,”’ writes an Ind. lady, *‘and have always 
had bad spells with my stomach. 

**Last spring just after I began housekeep- 
ing. I had a terrible time with my stomach and 
head. My husband bought a package of 
Postum and asked me to try it. 

**T laughed at it because none of my folks 
would ever try it. But I made some the fol- 
lowing morning, following directions on the 
package, about boiling it well. 

**I was greatly pleased with the results and 
kept right on using it. ‘Now I wouldn’t drink 
anything else. I tell every old coffee *‘grunt- 
er”’ I see, about Postum, and all my folks and 
my husband’s seople except a few cranks, use 
Postum instead of Coffee. 

**When put to soak in cold water over night 
and then boiled 15 minutes in the morning 
while getting breakfast it makes a delicious 
drink.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “*The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 
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Geographical Footlights 


Illinois 


By Frank M. Vancil 
‘‘No fairer prospects e’er were seen 
Than thy wild prairie free ; 
Unmarked by man's despoiling hand— 
A wild and billowy sea.’’ 


Origin of the Name 


The name, Illinois, was adopted for the 
Territory in 1809, from that of the Illinois 
River. It is said to be derived from the Ind- 
ian word, “‘Illini,’? meaning, ‘*men,”’’ or 
**superior men,’’ and “‘ois,’’a tribe. Among 
the pet names which the State bears are, ** The 
Prairie State,”’ and ‘*The Sucker State.’? The 
latter pseudonym has been given various der- 
ivations. One is that when Col. George 
Rogers Clark charged into Kaskaskia, he per- 
ceived the French citizens sitting on their 
verandas imbibing mint julips or straws. 
In thunder tones the rangers shouted :—**Sur- 
render, you suckers.’ Another is that a large 
party, while boarding the steamer at the 
Galena wharf, were asked, **Where ye going ?”” 
‘To hum,’? was the reply. ‘‘Well,”’ was 
the rejoinder of the old miner, *‘ye put me in 
mind of suckers. ‘They do go up the river in 
the spring, spawn, and all return down again 
in the fall.”’ 

The State Arms bear an American spread 
eagle perched upon a boulder on the prairie, 
with a rising sun in the background. This 
device has been in use since 1819. The motto 
of the State is: **State Sovereignty—National 
Union.”’ 





Objects of Interest. 
THE HISTORIC COTTONWOOD. 

On Eighteenth street, between Prairie Ave- 
nue and the lake, in the city of Chicago, may 
be seen a very large cottonwood tree. This 
tree marks the spot of the Indian massacre of 
1812. Seventy-five whites here fought for 
their lives against 600 Indians, and more than 
fifty men, women and children perished. 


LINCOLN’S HOME. 


The Lincoln residence, or the house in which 
Abraham Lincoln lived previous to his becom- 
ing President, stands on the northeast corner 
of Eighth and Jackson streets, Springfield. 
The home was bought by Mr. Lincoln in 1846. 
The house is a plain, old-fashioned, two-story 
frame structure, containing twelve small 
rooms, with low ceilings. The building now 
belongs to the State, and is kept as a museum 
of relics of the martyred President. Hundreds 
of people visit it annually. 

THE BONE CAVE. 

Situated just below the town of Grafton, a 

huge crevice, open at both ends, extends for 


some distance parallel with the river. The 
aperture is 30 feet in width, and comes together 
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above, making a roof 20 feet high. The 
cavern has ever been a resort of animals and 
nomadic families, and there is quite an ac- 
cumulation of bones, etc., as well as broken 
atta The cave shows evidences of having 

en occupied by the aborigines many years 
ago. 

AN HISTORIC OAK, 

Still standing in all the grandeur of a 
monarch of the forest, is a noble oak tree 
which is deeply venerated by the people of the 
city of Bloomington because of its historical 
associations. ‘The tree appears to be centuries 
old, and in 1858 marked an inclosure ad join- 
ing the city known as **Hinshaw’s Pasture’’— 
a public meeting place. Under this Oak’s 
extensive branches, Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas engaged in a _ political 
debate in their memorable contest-for the 
United States Senate in 1858. 


THE CHICAGO AUDITORIUM. 


One of the most interesting and celebrated 
buildings of the kind in the United States is 
the Auditorium Building in Chicago. It has 
a seating cupacity of 8,000, contains the most 
complete and costly stage and organ of any 
building in the world. The structure covers 
about one and a half acres of land; is ten 
stories high, with a toal height of 270 feet. 
Seventeen millions of bricks were used in its 
construction, and the weight of the entire 
building is 110,000 tons. 


LIBBY PRISON. 


This interesting relic of the Civil War, 
which figured so conspicuous} y in that contest, 
was removed from Richmond, Va., to Chicago 
in 1889, and converted into a war museum. 
The massive structure of brick and stone was 
photographed before displacement, and it was 
rebuilt, retaining every line and feature. 
The building is filled with war relics that rep- 
resent the work of a life time, and at a cost of 
a million of dollars, 


LINCOLN’S MONUMENT. 


This imposing obelisk is situated in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, about two miles north of the 
capitol in Springfield. The entire height of 
the monument from the base to the apex is a 
little above ninety-eight feet. The tomb in 
which the body of the President reposes is in 
the catacomb in the north projection of the. 
base. The remains are enclosed in an air-tight 
lead case sunken beneath several feet of 
cement below the marble floor. Owing to the 
dilapidated condition of the original structure, 
the entire monument has recently been rebuilt. 


ANCIENT CARVINGS. 

Some thirty miles above the mouth of the 
Illinois river, on the west bank of that stream, 
high upon the smooth face of an overhanging 
cliff, is an interesting carving of an unknown 


people. It was noticed by the early French 





voyagers, and consists of an animal-like body 
with a human head. The huge eyes are de- 
pressed like saucers an inch or more in depth, 
and the outline of the body has been scooped 
out the same way. Paintings in brown pig- 
ment also decorate the walls. 


OLD GRAND ARMY BUILDING, 


Of the many buildings and monuments 
cherished by Illinoisans, but few are more 
sacredly revered than the little old edifice 
which stands near the center of the city of 
Decatur—the birthplace of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. In a back room: in the 
second story of this humble building, a few 
men met on the night of April 6, 1866, and 
took the first step in creating the organization, 
which in a short time was to number over 
300,000 men on its muster rolls. The origin- 
al charter members consisted only of twelve in 
number. 

A TURTLE FARM. 


At Lacon is to be seen a veritable turtle 
farm. It comprises a small lake over 150 
yards square, and contains in excess of 3,000 
turtles. The enclosure is made by driving flat 
slabs of wood from eight to ten feet down inte 
the mud all around the lake, and allowing 
four feet to extend above the water, thus keep- 
ing the turtles from burrowing in the mud and 
escaping. A large bank of sand reaches up 
from the water, which is likewise surrounded 
by wire, where the reptiles deposit their eggs. 
So far, the owner has done a flourishing busi- 
ness, clearing on the last year’s product over 
$1,500. 

THE OLD CARTHAGE JAIL. 


About twelve miles from the historic city of 
Nauvoo, on the Mississippi River, is situated 
the county seat of Hancock county, Carthage. 
The place is noteworthy from the fact that 
here in 1844 was enacted the fearful tragedy 
that resulted in the killing of the Mormon 
leaders, Joseph and Hiram Smith. The two- 
story brick edifice in which the prisoners were 
confined and shot to death by an infuriated 
mob, is now used asa private residence. A 
bullet-hole in the door of the room in which 
the victims were assassinated is yet plainly to 
be seen, as also the stain of the blood on the 
floor where Hiram fell. 


RELICS OF A GIANT RACE, 


On what is ‘known as one of the Illinois 
River hills, about midway between Coopers- 
town and the river, in Brown county, a_pre- 
historic mound has yielded up skeletons measur- 
ing eight feet long. The spot seems to have 
been an ancient burying ground, greater than 
has yet been discovered. Under each of the 
skeletons are found pieces of pottery, frag- 
ments of great vases, curious bowls, and 
strange implements made of something like 
bamboo. One «of the pieces was she)l-shaped 


like a dish, with a wolf’s head showing the 
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gleaming teeth. This mound is only one of 
many along the Illinois River hills, most of 
which have never been explored. 


OLD FORT MASSAC. 


Lying at the east end of the limits of the 
city of Metropolis, are the remains of Old Fort 
Massac, the oldest settlement in the State of 
Illinois. It was successively in the hands of 
the Spanish, the French, the English, the In- 
dians and the Americans. The fort is said to 
have been built by a straggling band of De 
Soto’s men. It was ati at one time by 
Mad. Anthony Wayne, and at another, by 
George Rogers Clark. Here Aaron Burr came 
to perfect his plot of empire, and Mike Fink 
and the noted Mississippi boatmen reveled in 
their glasses. But little of the old fort is to 
be seen today. The old ramparts are yet to be 
made out, and now and then some relic of 
other days is dug out of the sandy soil. 


THE KINKAID HILLS. 


In all the State of Illinois there is no more 
romantic regiun than that where rise the Kin- 
kaid Hills. The section is filled with caves, 
ravines, sites of Indian battlefields and burying 
grounds. In **Talbott Hollow,” near the town 
of Ava, is a gushing spring, and by it and at 
the foot of a steep cliff on the east is a large 
rock five feet high and ten feet square. On 
the top of this rock is a well-proportioned 
footprint, eighteen inches long, and also a 
bird track, presumably that of a turkey, 
measuring twelve inches across. On the side of 
the rock are curious hieroglyphics which no 
one can decipher. The rock, the spring, the 
ravine and hills, were once the eas of a 
ann rful tribe of Indians known as the Kin- 
caids, 

MURRELL’S CAVE. 


This historic spot, known as ‘‘Cave in the 
Rocks,”’ is hecatal on the Ohio River in Hardin 
county. It isa mammoth subterranean cavity, 
with many side chambers. ‘The main opening 
is on the Ohio River, and for many years the 
cave was the hiding place and fortress of the 
notorious bandit, John A. Murrell. Relics of 
the bold freebooter and his band are vet fre- 
quently found in the labyrinthal recesses. 
Here the murderous robber and his associates 
of some forty men preyed upon the rich car- 
goes of the steamboats, Pe eluded the search 
of all pursuers. The cave has been found to 
contain secret passageways thirty miles long, 
opening out in Gallatin county. Within were 
stored the ill-gotten plunder, consisting of 
many horses, for which ample provender was 
always kept in store. 


THE GRAVE OF LINCOLN’S FATHER. 
‘Tn a low sweet vale of a murmuring rill, 

The pioneer’s ashes are sleeping; 

Where the cold, marble shaft, so lonely and still, 

In silence their vigils are keeping.’’ 

Thomas Lincoln, the father of the President, 
died in 1851, and was buried in the Gordon 
Cemetery, about midway between the quiet 
country towns of Farmington and Janesville, 
in Coles County. The grave was left unmark- 
ed until 1880, when the citizens of the county 
erected a monumental shaft nine feet high. 
The sceond wife of the deceased, who died in 


1869, rests by his side. 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Twenty miles below the mouth of the Wa- 
bash River on the Ohio, is a cavern in which are 
found many interesting inscriptions. It is a 
cave in the rock, little above the water in the 
river and in the bank. The cavern is about 
200 feet in length and six feet in width. The 
interior walls are smooth rock, and the floor 
is remarkably level, the sides rising in a natur- 
al amphitheater. The opening was evident] 
a council room. The walls are covered wit 


well-executed carvings. There are to be seen 
the sun in different declensions;. the different 
phases of the moon; a viper and a vulture; 


izards, tearing out the heart of. a_ prostrate 
man; a panther, held by the hands of a child; 
a fox, an eagle, etc., representations of men 


and women clothed in Grecian costume. 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 


The city of Chicago has the largest stock 
yards in the world. They were opened in 
1858, and cover nearly 400 acres of ground. 
There is a capacity for 55,000 cattle, 150,000 
hogs, 12,000 sheep and 2,000 horses. The 
combined plants represent an investment of 
over $10,000,000. ‘The yards contain twenty 
miles of streets, twenty miles of water troughs, 
fifty miles of feeding troughs and _ seventy-five 
miles of water and drainage troughs. Atten- 
tion was early concentrated upon the by- 

roducts, and now the entire animal is used. 
The flesh is sold as meat; the blood is dried 
and sold for clarifying purposes; the entrails 
are cleaned and made into sausage casings; 
the hoofs are turned into neat’s foot oil; the 
parings of the hoofs, the hides and bones are 
converted into glue; the finest of the fats is 
turned into butterine. lard, oils, ete., and the 
cruder fats are made into soap grease. The 
hides are marketed for the manufacture of 
leather, the horns are sold to comb makers, the 
larger bones are used for the making of knife 
handles and for other purposes, the switches 
and tail ends are sold to hair mattress-makers, 
and the short hair, which cannot be dried, is 
sold to felt works. 


STARVED ROCK. 
‘From rocky crest with wooded crown, 
Where breezes reign supreme, 
Starved Rock for ages here looked down 
On Illinois’ fair stream.’’ 

A historical object, located on the Illinois 
River, is eight miles from the city of Ottawa. 
It is a rocky bluff, rising from the margin of 
the stream to the height of more than 100 
feet, and is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow chasm. Being almost perpendicular on 
all sides, the apex is reached only by a narrow, 
stair-like path. The summit covered with 
luxuriant foliage is a beautiful spot. 

Years ago, the surrounding country was _in- 
habited by the Illinois tribe of Indians, against 
which the neighboring Potawattamies waged 
a cruel warfare. Reduced to a few score of 
defeated warriors, the Illinois tribe took refuge 
upon this rock for safety. Here, for want of 
food the helpless victiins perished, one by one, 

referring to die thus sities than by the toma- 
Rravwik and scalping knife. A_ short distance 
east of Starved Rock -is what is known as 
**Lover’s Rock.”’ It towers to the height of 
170 feet above the river. 


THE SACRED CITY OF THE MORMONS, 


Upon the east bank of the Mississippi 
River, in the northern part of Hancock county, 
stands the historic little city of Nauvoo, the 
sacred city of the Mormons. In many respects 
it is the most remarkable city in the United 
States. It was founded by Mormon refugees 
—some 15,000 in number—in 1840. <A grant 
of land was obtained in the then unbroken 
wilderness near the little village of Commerce, 
a name which the Mormons, in obedience to a 
*‘revelation”’ given to Joseph Smith, the leader, 
changed to Nauvoo, or the ‘* Beautiful City.” 

The original city was tweive miles in cir- 
cumference, with regular streets, and an ideal 
location. Here was erected a Great Temple, 
one of the finest buildings in the west. It was 
180 feet. long, eighty-eight feet wide, 163 feet 
high, and cost nearly a million of dollars. 
The strange sect was a body of industrious 
workers, and the community highly prospered ; 
but the advent of the Gentiles. as all anti- 
Mormons were called, led to strife and bitter- 





ness, which ultimately ended in the tragic 
deaths of Joseph and Hiram Smith, and the 
final dispersion of the band to other parts. 

The Great Temple was fired and cdmpletely 
destroyed in 1848. A number of old Mormon 
residences still stand, and the ‘‘Old Mansion 
House”’ is now the property of the propliet’s 
son, Alexander H. Smith. The outlines of 
the Temple may still be seen. . The grave of 
the martyrs, Joseph and Hiram, are in a neg- 
lected lot near the village, unkept and 
unadorned. 


« MONSTROUS CAVE. 


Illinois has a mammoth cave almost as in- 
teresting as the famous grotto in Kentucky. 
It is located nine miles from Red Bud, and 
has but recently been explored. It has lofty 
halls, jewelled with immense stalactites, and 
its caverns are musical with the tinkling of 
waterfalls, Its great rocks are carved with 
a thousand fantastic forms by the waters, and 
its floor is dotted with mighty stalagmites, 
rising forty feet high. Within the dark and 
mysterious recesses of the cave steals a silent 
river, whose finny inhabitants are without 
eyes. Near the entrance the passage widens 
into a room of great dimensions, where is seen 
**The Indian Head,” a curiously carved rock, 
formed by the action of the waters. Farther 
on is ** The Grave Yard,’ with its coffin-shaped 
boulders, and an extensive room, termed 
**Heaven,’’ which is so densely studded with 
stalactites as to resemble stars when light is 
reflected upon them, Other interesting objects 
are, ** Alligator Rock,” ** Dead Man’s Gulch,”’ 
and **The Queen’s Drawing Room.”’ 


MOUND BUILDER’S CITY. 


One of the most extensive cities of the 
mound builders is situated on the level plain 
bordering the Mississippi river opposite the 
city of St. Louis, and known as bbe Ameri- 
can Bottom.’’ In the midst of this plain ten 
or twelve miles wide, there are still to be seen 
the remains of a pre-historic city, which in 
extent vies with any in the world. In the 
center of a great mass of mounds and earth- 
works, stands a mighty pyramid, whose base 
covers nearly sixteen acres of ground. It is 
in the shape of a parallelogram. Some thirty 
feet above the base, on the south side, isa 
terrace, on which now growsan orchard, The 
top of the elevation contains one and a half 
acres, and the height of the mound is yet fully 
100 feet. ‘The structures are now generally 
known as “‘Cahokia Mounds’ from the name 
of the creek upon which they are situated. 


THE LINCOLN CABIN, 


The old log cabin in which Abraham Lin- 
coln lived before his withdrawal from home 
was situated in Goose Nest Prairie, upon a 
small tract of land in the southern part of 
what is now Coles County. It was erected by 
the father, Thomas Lincoln, and sons in 1830, 
and was originally fifteen by nineteen feet in 
dimension. Just previous to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, the cabin was purchased by a syn- 
dicate for speculative purposes, and was torn 
down and taken to Chicago for exhibition. 
For some reason, however, the building was 
not re-erected, The only marks now remaining 
of the structure’s location are two small trees 
that shaded the house, a rough out-door cellar, 
and a heap of dirt and stones of the foundation. 

It is said that President-elect Lincoln visited 
his step-mother in this cabin in December, 
1860, presenting her with a family Bible con- 
taining the family record. When she bade 
him good-bye, she exclaimed with much emo- 
tion;—"'O, Abe, my boy! I'll never git to see 

ou no more; for I know that them fellers in 

ashington will kill ye.”? She is buried with 
her husband about three and a half miles 
from the old homestead. 
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Applied Design. II.—By Fred H. 


Problems for Boys 
Frei the boys the aim is the same as for the 


girls,—we should strive to have them 

realize pleasure, first from a really fine 
design, and second from excellent craftsman- 
ship. ‘The teacher should keep these two im- 
portant ideals in mind in all Panne Have 
every boy do the best work he can; accept no 
shoddy work. We are training the skilled 
workmen of the future, and we must set a high 
standard. Sometimes it is rather discouraging 
to reflect that our chief business conists, to 
state it frankly, in insisting that young folks 
do what they do not want to do, or what it is 
not natural for them to do. No boy does his 











FIGURE 2 


best unless encouraged or forced to do so. un- 
less his desire be very strong toward well-doing. 
A arule he is entirely willing to be satisfied 
with work half done; there are exceptions, of 
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course, to this rule, but it is our business as 
teachers to insist that work be well done. 
How well it will be done all depends upon the 
teacher. Her ideals of excellence will ulti- 
mately be the ideals of the cless, I know of a 
fourth grade teacher who actually secures better 
handwork than most eighth grade teachers. She 
will accept no careless ork; and the pupils 
know it. After a year in her room, they are 
so inclined toward excellence in all work that 
they have the temerity to actually criticise the 
way the fifth grade teacher places work on the 
blackboard! Oh, that all of us had the in- 
sistence for the right that this teacher has! 
What a difference it would make in the future 
men and women! 

In the teaching of design, there comes a time 
when some boys in the class, having labored to 
no avail, vught to be definitely and individ- 
ually shown how to make a design. Not all 
boys are born with ability in design, nor are 
all able to progress far after birth. It isa 
waste of energy to enervate one’s self in the 
struggle to get these few boys to do that which 
nature never intended they should do. But 
this applies to a small proportion of the class. 
The designs herein illustrated can be success- 
fully worked out by most of the boys. The 
few above referred to are to receive more help 
than the rest,—show them how to resucitate 
their attempts and make them of worth. .They 
may do dther things admirably, they may be 
the most skilled workmen in the class; let us 
pet them to do all they can in design, but their 
ife’s work will be as skilled workmen rather 
than as designers or inventors. 

It seems unwise to repeat the manner of 
making designs here. It was fully described in 
last month’s Normal Instructor in the article 
relating to problems for the girls. The actual 
things to be made as here shown are different 
from those illustrated last month, but the 
processes are indentical. 

The Calendar Mount is one of the simplest 
problems that can be given to any class. If 
there are no manual training classes in your 
schoo], the mounts may be whittled from cigar 
box covers, Lacking these, heavy cardboard 
may be used. The design weit around the 
calendar itself is analogous to the beading 
inside the picture frame, it is ‘‘a little space 
of silence’’ setting forth the calendar. It will 
be seen that the design partakes in its outside 
lines of the form or outline of the mount. It 
need not be an exact copy in miniature, but it 
should be so designed that it is evidently re- 
lated in contour. The best way to design the 
mount is by repeated trials with paper. Cut 
the paper at first to a size, three by four inches. 
Locate the calendar in pencil, drawing it the 
right size and in the right place. A calendar 
mount which is to be plead on a desk or table 
should have feet to stand upon, not those of a 
Chinese lady of high rank, nor the proverbial 
**Chicago feet.”” ‘Then it should have a dis- 
tinct top, or head, that the right side for the 
top may be seen at a glance. A mount which 


* Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 
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will stand equally well on top, bottom or side, 
is a poor design. Carlyle says that art is 
‘the real, well seen.’’ There is no reason for 
feet at the top, or a head at the bottom. Make 
cuttings in these trial papers, not over a 
quarter of an inch in depth, lest the result 
look more like a string winder for a kite string 
than a calendar mount. Only one curve is 
necessary, the “‘sky rocket,’’ or curve of force, 
illustrated on the designs in Figures ] and 
2. Make no cuttings in paper which could 
not be easily made in wai. Have no weak 
ankles, nor any points anywhere, for both 
mean that the mount will be short-lived in ser- 
vice. ‘This isa good problem for any grade 
above the fourth or fifth. 














FIGURE 4 


The Whisk Broom Holder probably would 
aehig a failure below grade seven. Cut the 
ck, sides and front from paper, that a clear 
idea of the parts may be obtained. Little or 
no designing need be done to the back, except- 
ing to round the corners, for it is peociaiy 


THE WHISK BROOM HOLDER 
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FIGURE 3 
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' hidden by the whisk broom. The corners of 

the front also should be rounded. Sharp cor- 
ners are generally as disagreeable to look at as 
they are to touch. Suggestions for the applied 
design are given in Figure 3. The finished 
model and the blank model are shown in 
Figure 4. 

In designing the Post Card Holder—rather 
more difficult to make than the previous 
models—it will be ‘necessary for us to cut to 
size the side pieces, and cut out thereon the 
locations later occupied by the standards which 
support it. Build the design around these 
standards as shown in Figure 5. The standards 
are of wood a little thicker than the sides or 


SO RSRIY aR: 








FIGURE 6 


bottom of the holder. Figure 6 shows the 
ooh holder and the blank model. 
ork out the color scheme on paper. ‘Trace 
the outline of any one of these objects on 
paper, trace inside the design and over all 
put a wash of water color the tone chosen for 
the final oil stain on the wood, generally a 
brown or a warm green. By repeatedly draw- 
ing the brush back and forth over this wash a 
result quite a fac-simile of the grain of wood 
may -be secured. When this background is 
grained and dry, paint the design in the color 
used for the background, or a color very nearly 
related to it; for example a brown background 
may have the design painted over it with this 
same background color, or we may modify the 
color by adding, a bit of red to the color. 
Harmony consists in agreement, let us keep the 
background and design closely related 
Finally, after the object is made, we may 
trace our design on the wood. Then we are 
to paint it in water colors, employing the same 
color as on our trial color sheet. Over this we 
will put the oil stain and the result will be 
like the trial on paper. Last of all, we will 
wax the model hes dry, which process gives a 
rich gloss, pgeferable to the shine of varnish. 


THE POST CARD NOLDER 
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Going to School in China. 
By Dora May Morrell 


Teddy ** just hated to go to school,’’ and no 
amount of persuasion could convince him of 
the value of an education and the need of 
One 
morning when it was about time for the daily 
struuggle to begin, he saw a Chinaman pass the 
**I wish I was a Chinaman so’s I 
Big Brother 
Tom, who was a merchant in China home for a 
visit, began to laugh, ‘‘What makes you think 
you wouldn’t have to go to schvol if you wee 


going to school as a step toward it. 


house. 
shouldn’t have.to go to school.”’ 


a little Chinese boy ?”’ 
**Why, of course, I wouldn’t. 
heathen ?”’ 


**Evidently you do not know'that in China 
per which has been published for more 
The Chinese were 
a highly educated people when our ancestors 
were barbarians, living by fighting. They led 
, and had they not 
kept themselves to themselves so closely they 
Why, Teddy, 
the Chinese had gunpowder and knew its use 
long before the English discovered it for them- 
selves, and the compass as well as the manu- 
facture of silk was known to them centuries 
before the rest of the world knew of either.”’ 


is a 
than three thousand years. 


the woild then in knowle 


might have held their place. 


Aren’t they 


because everyone studies that way and maybe 
the teacher will hear him and be pleased with 
Of course no child whispers because he 


him. 
is reciting all the time. 


care little for any ot 


England at that time ?”’ 
**Oh, I know,”’ said sister Mollie. 


raying.”’ 


characters to learn. 
study such an alphabet as thi.t ?”’ 


ee 


** After they are tired or the teacher is of 
this kind of a lesson they begin to write, just 
as you do, on a slate, copying what the teacher 
sets for them, and this is all they do at school. 
They do not study geography. The Chinese 

ee country than their own. 
There is no grammar of the language to be 
learned in school, no sciences, no history. 
Each boy learns history in China by the stories 
told him of his ancesters, for there is no boy 
of the Chinese nation, high or low, who does 
not learn one lesson too seldom learned in the 
United States—reverence for his parents. The 
Chinese had this sytsem of schools as long ago 
as the tenth century. How many schools had 


** There 
weren't any schools, for it was not regarded as 
at all necessary to know how to read and write, 
and learning was kept alive only by the monks 
who made beautiful books and missals, just 
like drawing pictures, when they were not 


**The Chinese alphabet has twelve hundred 
How would you like to 


Teddy was somewhat surprised, but he felt 
he was making no mistake when he said that 
anyway he shouldn’t have to go to school if he 
lived there, for there were no such schools as 
his there. 

**That’s true, Ted. You wouldn’t have to 
go to school as you do now,” agreed Brother 
Tom. ‘‘Instead of the few hours a day you 
have now with so much time for play, this is 
what you would do. Every morning at dawn 
you would start for school. Mollie wouldn’t 
be allowed to go. It isn’t considered necessary 
in China for girls to be taught in schools, and 
they have to stay at home whether they want 
to or not. How would you like to start at 
daybreak for school ?”’ 

**You’d be through quicker.”’ 

**No, little Chin Lee used to get home about 
nine for his breakfast. When he had eaten 
his rice he would go to school again until 
twelve, when he had an hour for dinner. 
After dinner there was school until four when 
some member of his family would come for 
him to go home to supper. Even then he was 
not through school. After supper he went to 
school again until nightfall. When he went 
home then he might play until he had to go to 
bed. What do you think of that? And there 
are no vacations as you have them, three times 
a year.”” 

**That’s the worst ever. No, I don’t want 
to be a Chinese boy if that is what I’d do. 
What could any boy study all that time?” 

**There are a good many things one might 
study all day long without knowing too much 
about them as vou may yet find, you lazy little 
chap. I shouldn’t be surprised if you should 
learn some day that aan was a real 
delight. The boys in China learn only two 
things, to write and to recite the writings of 
Confucius and Mencius.”’ 

**Who were they ?”’ 

**They were wise men whose teachings all 
Chinese follow, and all other nations esteem 
because of their sound sense and morality, and 
this is the way the boys are taught. The 
schoolroom is not arranged like yours. Each 
boy has his own desk pi stool, not sitting on 
the floor as the little Japanese boys used to. 
The teacher is always a man, and he recites 
a few lines from Confucius or Mencius, and 
the children repeat in concert what he has said. 
They keep on saying these over and over 
together until they are. perfectly learned. 
There are no bad marks for studying too loud 








on’t thev have any numbers, and what do 
they do when they want to buy and _ sell 


**You must remember that arithmetic is one 
of the branches of knowledge that are learned 
without studying, up to a certain point. 
know a good deal as to numbers without being 
taught them specially, and so does any people. 
The knowledge is absorbed unconsciously, Just 
as a baby learns it has two shoes because it has 
If any Chinaman wants the higher 
mathematics he can study them 
that seems to me a good idea. 
it is half past eight. 
would better start along with due rejoining 
that you did not have to start at dawn? The 
sun rose at four this morning.”’ 


rivately, and 
Nell, ‘Teddy, 
Don’t you think you 





Plans for Securing Good Attendence. 


At the beginning of the term, I had the 
I'he pupils write on sli 
of paper the names of those they would li 
The two having their names 
written the most times are elected captains; 
then the captains draw lots to see who will 
have the first choice. 
the tallest captain the Russians, the opposite 
side the Japs. 

We count each half da 
man, a tardy or dismissa 
Each side strives to have the least 
number of dead and wounded men. 


Last winter I had a contest between the boys 
and girls to see which would have the best 
attendance. I wrote the names of the boys and 
girls on separate sheets of cardboard. When a 
upil was not absent or tardy during the week, 
placed a green heart on the sheet; when tardy 
but not absent, a gilt star; when absent, but 
not tardy, a red star; when both tardy and ab- 
The pupils would try very 
hard not to be tardy or absent so they would 
get a green heart. 


Last term I offered each pupil who would 
not be late or absent during the term a Cer- 
showing them a certifi- 
sould have it framed, 
r the term of school 


pupils choose sides. 


for captains. 
I call the side having 


*s absence a dead 
mark a wounded 


sent a black cross. 


tificate of Punctualit 
cate, telling them t 
and in that way remem 
in which they were neither late nor absent. 
sent to D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington 
Me., for the certificates. 
very hard not to be late or absent.—M. A. T., 


The children tried 


















Department of Pedagogy 


MANUAL TRAINING AS A NECESSARY FORCE IN MODERN EDUCATION. III. 


TRUST that my readers are not tiring of 
l this subject, but there remains one more 

phase to present. If any apolegy were nec- 
essary for presenting three successive articles 
on the subject, it seems to me that it would be 
sufficient to say that the educational world is 
turning its attention more and more to a re- 
construction of courses of study; that there is 
a great industrial awakening in progress; that 
skill and knowledge concerning the uses of 
force and matter are increasingly demanded ; 
and that manual training is called upon to aid 
in the solution of these problems. My pre- 
vious articles have shown that present courses 
of study are inadequate; have pointed out the 
distinction between manual and industrial 
training and the trade school; have shown the 
aim of manual training; have proven that 
emphasis in: manual training should fall in 
aa years; and have indicated that the choice 
of material should largely form the modern 
conditions. It now remains to discuss the 


Field of Manual Training. 


In order to refresh the memory and: bring 
the matter clearly hefore us we will repeat our 
definition. Manual training seeks to develo 
the. motor activities of the child, to Twist g 
him with knowledge of the materials with 
which. he comes in contact, to teach him the 
art. of construction and.to give him skill and 
dexterity in the use of tools and_in manipulat- 
ing materials. Let us consider the particular 
field it should cover in the pedi cache of 
its mission. We have alluded to the dissatis- 
faction with present school courses. ‘The 
Massachusetts Industrial Commission makes 
the practical recommendation, ‘‘That cities 
and towns so modify the work in the elementary 
schools as to include for boys and girls in- 

‘ struction and practice in the elements of pro- 
ductive industry, including agriculture and 
the mechanic and domestic arts, and that this 
instruction be of such a character as to secure 
from it the highest cultural as well as the 
highest industrial value.’? The Commission 
further suggests that work in the high school 
be so modified as to bring it within the practi- 
cal purposes of life, having special reference to 
local industries. I have p 9 that industrial 
training seeks to prepare the pupil to earn his 
living, while manual training is in nature edu- 
cational. The question may well be raised, 
and it was evidently in the minds of the 
Massachusetts commissioners, whether there is 
really any education that does not prepare for 
gaining a livelihood; whether one can separate 
the subjects and say, *“‘This is purely educa- 
tional.”’ or **This is purely utilitarian.”? The 
truly educational is utilitarian, and the truly 
utilitarian is educational. A very practical 
objection to manual training is that there is 
no place for it in our already overcrowded 
school courses. I have no space to discuss 
this point further than to say, (1) that if 
manual training is as important as it seems to 
be a place must be found for it; and (2) that 
experience has proven that where it has been 
introduced the other subjects of the curriculum 
have gained rather than suffered thereby. 

It is not the purpose here to outline a course 
of study in manual training, but rather, 
following the principles already set forth to 
indicate the subjects that fall within this field, 


* Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. Author of Seeley’s New Question Book and 
several important books for teachers, 


By Levi Seeley, Ph.D.* 


and which, so far as possible, should find a 
place in all schools. No attempt is made to 
present these subjects in order of sequence or 
with reference to their relative value. At least 
the following subjects are embraced in the 
work of manual training. 


I. DRAWING. 


There is a sense in which drawing and_pen- 
manship are alike, both falling within the 
scope of general educational purpose. All 
schools teach this kind of drawing as well as 
penmanship. But when it is employed more 
technically, in so far as it seeks to develop the 
visual perceptions and to give the hand skill 
in manipulating, and where used in design- 
ing and making working drawings from which 
models and objects are constructed, it clearly 
may be reckoned as belonging to manual train- 
ing. Indeed, it is one of the first. and most 
important adjuncts of manual training and 
must be cultivated, not only as a means of 
expression, but also as a means of originating 
and designing. 


II. WOOD AND IRON WORK. 


In this connection the value, qualities and 
uses of various kinds of woods and metals are 
learned and ability properly to finish them ac- 
quired, dexterity in using tools gained, and a 
knowledge of materials obtained. For, as we 
have seen, manual training must not only give 
dexterity in the use of tools, but also knowl- 
edge of: materials met or likely to be met in 


- the environment. Manual training fails in 


its purpose if it neglects this latter point. In 
the necessary employment of measurements, 
comparisons, selection and utilizing of mater- 
ials, in the co-operation of eye, hand, and 
inind, the judgment and reasoning, as well as 
observing powers, receive the very best train- 
ing, such as the ordinary school subjects are 
unable to give. Hence, iron and wood work 
are most valuable and essential. 


III. DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


A large proportion of our girls are growing 
up ignorant. of those domestic arts which are 
essential to the happiness and well-being of the 
home. The selaad: absorbs their time, and 
even the hours at home are not spent in aiding 
the mother but in the preparation of lessons 
and in pleasure. The déughter does not learn 
the accomplishment of domestic knowledge. 
As the home is not training the girls to per- 
form this duty it rests with the school to as- 
sume it. There should be courses offered 
showing the nature, value, suitability and 
preparation of foods; in the choice, making, 
mending, cleaning and caring for clothing; 
in the hygiene and sanitary features of the 
household, together with a simple treatment of 
the ordinary diseases; and in such other duties 
as arise in a well regulated home. Here is 
suggested an abundance of suitable employ- 
ment for girls while boys are having other 
forms of manual training. 


IV. AGRICULTURE. 


A larger number of people in this country 


gain. their livelihood from some fourm of agri- 
culture than from any other pursuit. Think- 
ing men are turning their attention to the 
question of how to keep the bov on the farm. 
Increased transportation facilities are making 
it possible for the people to leave the crowded 
city and live in plaves where they and their 





children can get near to mother earth, and 
where they can have a vegetable and flower 
garden. 

And yet, in spite of the fact that so large a 
proportion of our ‘8 are directly affected, 
the common school has done practically nothing 
to teach children to love, utilize, and under- 
stand the soil and its products. The farmer 
has not had his share of the direct bencfits of 
the school so far as his occupation is con- 
cerned. Knowledge of the soil, its chemical 
and physical properties ; of seeds and plants, 
their adaptability, care, protection from 
enemies, uses, etc.; of animals, their ‘care, 
food and rearing, can well be taught in every 
school even though there be no plot of ground 
for experiment. There should be, however, 
and can be in connection with most schools, a 
place in which the pupils actually have oppor- 
tunity to ornare the lessons taught and:thus 
gain that skill which comes from actual-doing. 


Vv. BASKETRY, CLAY-MODELING, -ETE.- 


What I have already presented is intended 
more especially for older pupils. _Paper-cut- 
ting, weaving, basketry, clay-modeling. and 
bent-iron. work are suited to young children, 
and some of. these -have already been , intro- 
duced in the .kindergarten work and ‘in the 
elementary grades. They represent the.cruder 
forms of-manual training, and do not call .for 
a finished product. They are therefore: suited 
to young children. They furnish interesting 
occupations, and at the same time, begin the 
development of the motor activities, which 
development becomes more and more systematic 
as children gain control of the hand and are 
able to comprehend the knowledge involved. 


The above seems to me to work out the sub- 
jects of manual training that our schools should 
aim at. The more fully they can be carried 
out the more nearly our courses of study will 
conform to the demands of modern life. 

In order to summarize the points covered in 
this discussion, I offer the following brief 
recapitulation : 

1. Present courses of study are inadequate 
and do not meet modern conditions, especially 
in the direction of training the motor activ- 
ities. 

2. Manual training is educational in its 
nature, not definitely seeking to give direction 
to the pupil’s life-work, as in the case of in- 
dustrial traning, nor preparing for a specific 
vocation, as in the case of the trade school. 

3. The aim of manual training is to call 
into exercise. the dynamic forces of the child; 
to train the observing faculties as well as the 
judgment; to develop the aesthetic and moral 
as well as the practical side of the child; to 
cultivate the hand, the eye and the brain. 

4. As the chief interest of the early years 
of the child is in construction, it follows that 
manual training should begin early in the 
pupil’s life. It should be most prominent in 
the early grades and gradually decrease 
through the Figh school. ; 

5. The culture epoch theory as applied to 
manual training does not offer a--suitable 
course of study. The child is interested in the 
present and modern. life furnishes plenty of 
suitable material for manual development. 

6. The field of manual training embraces 
drawing, wood and iron work, domestic science, 
agriculture, basketry, bent-iron work, clay- 
modeling, paper-cutting, and simple weaving. 



































Elementary Lessons in Agriculture. VII. 


Farm Losses— By A. B. Graham * 


OR the want of a horseshoe nail a king- 
F dom was lost. But quite as great is the 
annual loss to farmers in the United 
States each year from the want of care for im- 
plements and tools. 

The actual wear of implements each year is 
nothing to ‘compare with outdoor. exposure. 
Twenty days of grain cutting doesn’t bring as 
great loss as does the eleven months of exposure 
of the binder or mower. How often the harrow 
and corn plow are left to winter under grass or 
weeds! Corn harvesters and corn planters each 
spend twelve months in the corn field. Many 
a “‘rusty bladed hoe”’ has been laid to rest not 
far from the rusted mould board of the break- 
ing plow. So the waste goes on. In a short 
time a new implement, on which are all the 
latest improvements and much red paint, is 


purchased, and the old one is given in part. 


payment at junk value. 

A roof for shelter and oil for exposed steel 
parts make old implements ‘‘look amaist as 
well’s the new.” 

For the want of a nail the gate hung down; 
for the want of water the tub went to staves; 
for the want of a scythe the briars grew high. 
All came about from a want of pride and care. 

Hillside or drained barnyards send plant 
food into the open streams and the farmer is 
forced to purchase less valuable commercial 
fertilizers in the open market. Excessive use 
of acid fertilizers sours soils; a failure to raise 
clover results. Soils sour where there is little 
or no drainage. Great losses result from not 
placing tile drains deep enough to carry annual 
plants through periods of drought. 

Excessive exposure of dairy or beef cattle to 
stinging cold winds or cold rains results in 
much loss. The foods that should go to fatten 
the beef or to increase the supply of milk and 
butter fat is lost in keeping the animal warm. 
Treating milk cows cruelly lessens the yield of 
milk. it pays in dollars and cents to make 
pets of them.. Unfortunate indeed is the 
village cow that must spend the winter in a 
narrow stall and a small yard containing a 
great hillock of corn stalks. 

The planting of scabby potatoes, or oats and 
wheat that are affected with smut brings 
about much loss that can be prevented in most 
cases. Scabby potatoes will not develop well 
and in. paring the additional loss from affect- 
ed ones is considerable. Smut makes great in- 
roads upon the wheat and oats crops by com- 
pletely preventing wid ap of the grains. 

f potatoes are cut and allowed to soak an 
hour and a half or two hours in a mixture 
composed of an ounce of formaline and_ three 

allons of water and are planted immediately, 
in ground not affected, no scab will appear on 
them. If oats or wheat be spread out on a 
barn floor and are sprinkled with the same 
mixture (formaline and water) smut will be 
” *Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College Agri- 


culture and Domestic Science, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 














Loss of feeding value of hay and corn fodder from exposure to weather 


killed. A binder cover or other canvass should 
be placed over the grain for an hour or two, to 

revent evaporation. (One pint of formaline 
or a barrel—-thirty-two and one-half gallons— 
of water costs about seventy-five cents. ) 

There are great losses in orchards for several 
reasons, chief among which are permitting too 
much fruit to attempt to ripen, never spraying 
to kill insect pests, and lack of care in as ing 
the orchard clean. By permitting much fruit 
to ripen, the fruit is usually small and of an 
inferior quality, hence it is not so valuable in 
the markets. Spraying takes time, but Bor- 
deaux mixture and the spray pump are two 
indispensables to prevent fruit from being 
attacked by insect pests which cause fruit to 
fall or to be very knotty and shriveled. Till- 
ing the ground between a trees secures 
crops till they approach the bearing season. 
It also prepares plant food for the trees and 
assists in destroying insect pests. A_ bearing 
orchard should be carefully pruned that there 
may be room for the development of fruit and 
that the food that would go to little useless 
limbs may go to the fruit. An orchard that is 
allowed to have brush heaps here and there 
will contribute much toward its own destruc- 
tion. Trash of any kind protects insect pests 
and assists them to withstand the rigors of 
winter. 

Ridging corn or potatoes never secures the 
largest yield. Level cultivation retains more 
film moisture in the soil. If potatoes are 
hilled it should be to prevent the sun from 
shining on exposed tubers. Garden and flower 
beds that are from six to ten inches higher than 
the surrounding ground dry out quickly and 
prevent vegetables and flowers from passing 
successfully through dry seasons. Perhaps one 
of the greatest losses comes from little or no 
use of underdrains of sufficient depth. Well 
drained soil always contains less free water and 
more film water for the use of plants during 
the growing season. During the rainy seasons, 
free water escapes more rapidly and crops can 
be cultivated or harvested sooner. 

Much greater are the looses due to improper 
care of live stock than one would be inclined 
to believe. These losses are heavy because they 
are often continuous and out of sight. 

Sheds and so-called stables are rly con- 
structed or allowed to become shacks. Cattle, 
horses, and hogs are extremely inhumanly 
treated by being confined within such partial 
enclosures. Think of the physical comforts 
the owner of these animals may be experiencing 
during their suffering. The writer is not 
making any plea for hot-house conditions for 
animals naturally prepared to stand ordinary 
cold, heat, or rain. 

Farm animals, if improperly sheltered, may 
be well fed in winter but do not gain in flesh, 
or remain in proper condition, because much 
of the food given them is used to keep them 
warm. in the summer, often no provision is 
made for shade. No plea is made for the oak, 


elm, and cottonwood, that are so often struck 
by lightning. Hogs need a wallow during the 
summer season, but that is no reason to believe 
that they need nothing else. A perfectly dry 
feeding place will save feed, and a comfort- 
able sleeping quarter will usually save hogs. 
A hog shuuld not be mistreated simply because 
it isa hog. Winter it in comfort and market 
more meat. A wise farmer hauls or draws his 
hogs to market. 

Fowls whose only roost and shelter are the 
trees, castaway implements, and weather- 
beaten old buggies and sleighs should not be 
expected to furnish eggs during the coldest 
months of the year. Even at the lowest price 
per aoa tue poultry buyer can ill afford to 
purchase them. 

Even though sheep need less water than 
other farm animals, they should have an oppor- 
tunity to get it. Fowls that must depend upon 
standing water in pools must not be expected 
to remain healthy. 

Feed may be plenty but the cow whose milk 
has never been weighed and tested may be eat- 
ing her head off. She should at least ‘‘earn 
her board and keep”’ or should be disposed of 
to the butcher. 

The set of the collar to the shoulder and 
neck of the horse, the occasional wiping of the 
shoulder and collar and sponging of the 
shoulder in the evening will add much to his 
willingness and comfort, especially during the 
first days of spring plowing. 

Throw out at the window as fast as it is 
brought in at the door, quite often applies to 
domestic practices. Space will not permit 
more than the mention of a few losses or bad 
practices. Using the kitchen fire for no more 
than one purpose, putting sliced potatoes in 
cold water over night, burning vegetables and 
meats instead of frying, beginning the cooking 
of meats in cold water, keeping yeast too long, 
and washing dishes with little or no soap and 
lukewarm water, refer particular] y to the 
kitchen. ‘To sweep the middle of the room 
and leave the corners and a line near the base 
board unclean, or to dust with a feather duster 
that stirs up what has settled instead of rub- 
bing the furniture with as lightly dampened rag 
that holds the dust, are only two of many bad 
practices in ordinary housekeeping. 

There is no greater need or opportunity than 
now to apply a thorough knowledge of science 
to agriculture or to home-making and home- 
keeping. 

It is all right to know the commercial im- 
portance of Hong Kong and other foreign 
cities; but, would it not he well to know some- 
thing about the commercial importance of our 
own farms; and the importance of domestic 
economy as well as of domestic commerce ? 

Science may lead the way to the practice of 
economy in certain lines of work, but the great- 
est savings come from management and care 
and the practice of good business sense. 











A harvester that has been under the apple tree two years 















T IS not a simple task to make an American 
| flag. Itis the work of highly developed 
machinery and skilled labor. Girls and 
women seem to possess in far higher degree 
than men the ability required to obtain the 
best results in flag-making. Only the heavier 
and least complicated features of the work are 
allotted to men. 

The first step in flag construction is to cut 
the stripes from huge rolls of red and white 
silk, or wool bunting. Machinery accomplish- 
es most of this, although operators equipped 
with shears are still utilized in all factories. 
The edge lines of the stripes must not vary. 
With machinery, such uniformity is a matter 
of course. The operator is almost as unvary- 
ing, however, for the stripes cut by hand are 
seldom out of line. Stripes are cut into 
various lengths, after which they pass into the 
hands of girls especially skilled in the oper- 
ation of the sewing machines whose movement 
is of such lightning-like rapidity. The lock- 
stitch is used, and the thread is fed from 
spools, each of which holds 24,000 yards. 

There is no stitching more faultless than 
that of the silk flag, even though it is the fast- 
est accomplished. **Skipped’’ stitches are un- 
known. This is due to the skill of the girl 
operators who form a necessary adjunct to the 
machinery. The girls guide the stripes so that 
they never vary from the straight and narrow 
way acros the machine table, a route over 
which thousands of yards of silk and bunting 
travel annually. 

When this point of construction is reached, 
the flag is ready to receive the ‘‘union.”’? Ex- 
amination shows that red predominates in the 
stripes, poring that the author of the old war- 
time song, “Three cheers for the red, white 
and blue,’’ named the national colors in their 
correct order. The ‘‘union”’ of a flag is the 
blue field which appears in the left upper 
corner, on which the stars—a star for every 
state—are placed. Stars on wool bunting flags 
are of pea omg The union itself is of the same 
material as the body of the flag. Each star is 
half the width of the stripe of the flag it 
adorns. The ratio of proportion never varies. 

Muslin stars are cut out by machinery, at 
the rate of 3,000 an hour. Embroidered 


stars are cut out in individual blocks by the 
use of dies, the embroidery being placed on 
the blocks with the aid of sewing machines. 
The stars are five pointed, each point precisely 
like its fellow. 


o hand can become so skilled 


LAYING OUT THE STARS ON THE UNION 


By Charles C. Johnson 





How the American Flag 








MAKING A SILK FLAG BY HAND 


as to make one point the exact counterpart of 


another; so dies, which never err, are used. 


The muslin or silk used for the stars is 


folded in forty-five thicknesses, and placed 
beneath the die which is attached to a press 


operated by foot power. 


Pressure on the 


treadle brings the die down upon the cloth 
with such force that the sharp steel cuts as 


cleanly as a surgeon’s knife. 


Stars for the 


bunting flags pass from the machines to girls 
who, standing at long tables, place the five 
»inted emblems of statehood on the familiar 


lue fields or unions. 


This task, to be successfully accomplished, 
must be performed with exceeding care. The 
stars are arranged in six rows, alternating 


eight and seven. 
vary a sixteenth of an inch. Once in 
they are basted by hand, and then turne 





i 


Their position must not 


lace, 
over 





SEWING ROOM OF A FLAG FACTORY—WOMEN DOING MOST OF THE WORK 


is Made 


to the machine operators who stitch them in 
artistic fashion, and with the same . degree of 
rapidity that characterizes the binding together 
of the stripes. Embroidered stars are basted 
on the unions untrimmed. Trimmers with 
shears deftly clip away the superfluous cloth, 
and the star itself stands revealed. Next, the 
union, with stars fastened permanently, goes 
into the hands of the girls who remove basting 
threads and stray pieces of silk and wool. 

This accomplished, the unions are termed 
**dressed,”’ and they are then placed in position 
in the left upper corner of the flag. Two 
unions are required for each flag, one on 
either side. This is one reason for the rigid 
uniformity observed in construction, for any 
two unions of corresponding size must exactly 
match. The flag then passes to the finishers 
who “head it,’’ that is, sew strong canvas 
bands across the headings or ends that are next 
to the staff or halliards. In the corners of 
these bands, grommets, or eyelets, are placed, 
clinched together with metal teeth. Where 
flags are not attached to staff's or poles, rope is 
run through these grommets, enabling the 
raising or lowering of the banner at will by 
the aid of halliards, the lines that pass from 
the top to the bottom of a flagstaff. 

Although every year more than three mil- 
lion American flags are made as described, 
that number forms only a part of the flags 
that are born, live and die between January 
and January. Many millions of printed flags 
come into existence annually. If the material 
used is cotton or silk, the flags are printed 
from copper rollers, after the fashion in which 
the designs of print goods are placed upon 
cotton cloth. Muslin flags, and those of 
paper, are printed on an ordinary cylinder 
press, from iron blocks and heavy electrotypes. 

The tiniest of the printed muslin flags is 
one and three-fourths by three inches in size, 
and of the printed silk flags, two by three 
inches. The largest of the printed muslin 
flags is that measuring forty by seventy-two 
inches. The silk flag leader is of the same 
length, but eight inches wider. The four by 
six printed silk flag is known as the dinner 
flag, and is in great demand for dinners, ban- 
quets, and for all social occasions in which the 
small American flags enter into the scheme of 
decoration. 

No one knows how many of the tiny muslin 
flags are created each year. An idea may be 
gained from the fact that one large establish- 








CUTTING STRIPES BY HAMD 
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ment which makes a specialty of them turns 
out 57,000 a day. Such flags are printed in 
sheets, ranging in size of sheet from thirty-six 
by fifty-two to forty by seventy-two inches, 
each of the smaller sheets containing two 
gross of the smallest flags. 

The muslin is in great rolls, in form similar 
to the rolls of newspaper from which the 
presses that print the daily mgr are fed. 
As fast as the presses print the ¢loth it is 
dvided into regular sections, much as the news- 
paper is divided into sheets, the sections being 
subsequently subdivided by a rotary cloth 
cutter known as a guillotine. The rows of 
cloth contain from five hundred to two thous- 
and yards. The larger muslin and silk flags 
are printed in the same way, each flag being a 
section by itself. 

Not the least notable feature of the develop- 
ment of flag sentiment during the last Sueno 
is the growing demand for flags of better 
grade. Public sentiment concerning the 
American flag was never so reverent as it is 
today. Up to 1898, flag sentiment in this 
country seemed sleeping, except for occasional 
awakenings. With the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war came a change. Not 
only were more flags wanted, but the call for 
flags of the better grade grew apace. Where, 
for instance, the tiny paper flags had been used 
for dinner favors, filk flags were sought. 
Gradually, this feeling has extended, until 
silk and wool bunting flags are chiefly in 
favor, the most popular sizes being five by 
eight and six by ten feet. The tendency is 


toward a longer flag, for the economical 
reason that when the end of such a banner has 
been whipped into rags by the wind, it can be 
cut off, hemmed over, and still remain in pro- 
portion. 

The Government flags, of which there are 
many different varieties, are exclusively of 


silk and of wool bunting. The sizes most in 
use are four and one-half by eight, and nine 
by fourteen. There are more flags made for 
the army than for the navy, but the quality of 
flags for the latter will average higher. The 
flags flown by the cruiser ‘*Olympia,”’ recently 
turned over to the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
as a training ship, when as Admiral Dewey’s 
flagship she led the Memorial parade up the 
Hudson river at New York City, in 1899, 
were as fine silken specimens of the flag- 
maker’s art as existed, nor have any finer flags 
been constructed since that day. 

‘The Government makes some of its flags in 
its factory at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, bul 
the majority come from private establishments 
in New York City. In fact, eighty-five per 
cent of the output of United States flags is 
made in New York, although the Western 
factories have forged ahead in the last five 
years. . 

The demand for the American flag in the 
Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico, is un- 
doubtedly a factor in the steady increase of 
demand that has’caused the yearly production 
to rise, but the makers persistently assert that 
a deepening patriotism 1s the basic cause. of 
the increase. This is attributed, in a measure, 
to the public .school teaching concerning the 
flag, but manufacturers present another reason. 
The traveling salesman is credited by them 
with -a major part in causing patriotism’s 
growth. 

Beyond question, the American flag is better 
known today among the people it represents 
than at any period since the American Nation 
put off its swaddling clothes. While Fourth 
of July is still in possession of all its glory as 
a day to celebrate, the sale of flags shows that 
the colors are displayed to a greater extent on 
Memorial Day, May 30, than at any other 
time. 


Cub’s Food. 


They Thrive On Grape-Nuts, 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well- 
nourished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is 
never a crying baby. Many babies who can- 
not take any other food relish the perfect food, 
Grape-Nuts, and get well 

“My little baby was given up by three 
doctors who said that the condensed milk on 
which I had fed her had ruined the child’s 
stomach. One of the doctors told me that the 
only thing to do would be to try Grape-Nuts, 
so I got some and prepared it as fellows: I 
soaked 114 Sahibeipanatiale in one pint of cold 
water for half an hour, then i strained off 
the liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with six teaspoon- 
fuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of salt and a 
little sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby 
every two hours. 

**In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life 
and have built her up to a strong healthy 
child, rosy and laughing. The food must 
certainly be perfect to have such a wonderful 
effect as this. I can truthfully say I think it 
is the best fuod in the world to raise delicate 
babies on and is also a delicious healthful food 
for grown-ups as we have discovered in our 
family.”’ 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. It stands fur the true 
theory of health. ‘There’s'a Reason.”’ Read 


**The Road to Wellville,’* in pkgs. 





**You cannot run away from a weakness; 
you must sometime fight it out or perish. 
Why not do it now ?”’ 

I will go before thee and make the rough 
places smooth, I will break a eyes the doors 
of brass-and will cut in sunder the bars of 
iron.—T'he Bible. 











CUTTING OUT THE STARS FROM MUSLIN SHEETS, 3000 AN HOUR 

















SEWING STRIPES TOGETHER, 2600 STITCHES A MINUTE 




















International Course of Study in Physiology and Hygiene 


Note: In February, 1904, upwards of 15,000 members of the 
medical profession of Great Britain and Ireland petitioned 
for compulsory education in hygiene and temperance in their 
public elementary schools, like that required in the United 
States, A committee of thirty-one distinguished English 
physicians, recognized leaders in the profession, Presidents 
of Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, including university professors and 
members of the peerage, Sir W. H. Broadbent, M. D., F. R.&., 
chairman, representing these petitioners, has adopted and 
sent to every local Board of Education in the United King- 
dom a Course of Study In Physiology and Hygiene, including 
the nature and effects of alcohol and other narcotics, almost 
identical with the American Course. They put the study 
orally into all primary, and into other elementary grades 
with text-books for pupils’ use. This Course and the Néw 
Century Series of Physiologies have already been adopted by 
the Board of Education of Edinburg, Scotland. 

wo German educational papers have published our Amer- 
ican Course of Study in temperance physiology entire, and 
books in accord with it, adapted to the German schools, are 
in process of preparation. 

The American Course of Study, which has thus become In- 
ternational, is here given. This course of study is approved 
by the Department of Scientific Temperance Instruction of 
the World and National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


Topics for First Year. 


Age of Pupils 5 to 6 Years 


(Oral Instruction with Observation. Book for Teachers’ 
‘Use Adapted to Such Instruction) 

Position: Sitting and standing erect. Chest 

osition. Drill in filing, marching and order- 
ly self-controlled movements. 

Playing: Playing of young animals. Play 
necessary for children. ‘Teach games and 
train to be fair, to avoid anger, selfishness, 
and rudeness. 

Sleeping: Sleep needed by animals, children, 
and everybody. 

Eating: What animals eat. 
should and should not eat. 

Drinking: Water and milk good drinks. 
Individual drinking cups. ‘Tea and coffee not 
good for children. The juice of ripe fruits 
healthful in the fruit, but not after pressed 
out and allowed to stand. Beer, wine, and 
cider bad (i. e. unwholesome) drinks. 

Clothing: Of birds, squirrels, and other 
animals; of children. Summer and winter, 
damp and dry clothing. 

Cleanliness: Soap, water, and individual 


What children 


towels. Care of‘ hair, teeth, nails, nose, feet 
clothing, desk. Use of door mat, waste 
basket. 


Growth: Helps to growth: wholesome food, 
work, play, rest, fresh air and sunshine. 
Hindrances, as alcoholic drinks and tobacco. 

The Body as a Whole: Trunk, limbs, and 
head. Relation of correct position to a well 
formed body. 

The Head: Parts of the head and face. 
Uses, and care necessary. Kind and loving 
thoughts make attractive faces. 

The Arms and Hands: Parts of the arm. 
Parts, uses, and care of the hand. 

Legs and Feet: Uses and parts of the leg. 
Parts of the feet. Proper dress and care of 
feet. Strong, swift feet. 

The Senses: Sight: use; guard against close 
work and poor light. Hearing: Training in 
quick and accurate hearing; how injured. 
Feeling: its purpose. Smelling: its use. 
Taste: a guide to what is and what is not good 
to eat. 


Topics for Second Year. 
Age of Pupils 6 to 7 Years. 


(Oral Instruction with Observation. Book for Teachers’ 
Use Adapted to Such Instruction. ) 


Parts of the Body: Parts used in eating, 
catching a ball, ete. 

Cleanliness: Need of bathing often, of clean 
hands and face, of clean clothing. Unclean- 
liness of tobacco using. 

Wear and Repair of Body: Cause. Hunger. 
Material for repair. 

Need of Exercise and Rest: Strength gained 
by play. Repair most rapid in sleep. Best 
time for sleep. 

Food: A good breakfast, lunch, dinner. 


How much to eat. Why not between meals 
The teeth and their care. 

The Sense of Taste: Different flavors of 
food. Things that blunt the sense of taste. 

Table Manners: Proper use of knives, forks, 
spoons, napkins, etc. 

The Grape and its wuice. 
—_ Wine, a wrong use. 

he Eye: Visible parts of the eyes and their 
use. ‘Tears. Why we should see accurately. 
Care of the eyes. Danger from use of tobacco. 

The Ear: What we learn through hearing. 
Distinguish between high and low, soft and 
luud, agreeable and disagreeable sound. Ap- 
ply in all vocal exercises. 

The Voice: Why cultivate pleasant tones. 
Danger in screaming, in bad air, and tobacco 
smoke. 

The Nose: What facts are learned by smell 


Good uses of 


alone. Other uses of the nose. Use of 
handkerchiefs. Colds from breathing impure 
air. 


Touch: Where the sense of touch is located. 
Distinguish between objects that are hard, 
soft, rough, smooth, etc. Helen Keller. 

Beer: Made from grain. Bread made from 
grain is healthful; beer is not, because it con- 
tains alcohol. Beer may make one stupid and 
sleepy and less fit for work. 


Topics for Third Year 


Age of Pupils 7 to 8 Years 


(Oral Instruction with Observation. Book for Teachers’ 
Use Adapted to Such Instruction. ) 

Pure Air and Breathing: How air gets to 
the lungs. Why air of rooms needs to be 
changed often. Importance of fresh air in 
the bedroom during the night. Buys and girls 
should be taught how to air their bedrooms in 
the morning. 

Food: Need of food for growth, strength, 
warmth. Effects of eating too much or too 
often. Rules for eating. 

The Teeth and Stomach: Trace mouthful of 
food from plate to stomach. How food gets 
into blood. Care of stomach. Drinks that 
injure it. 

Harmful Drinks: How soon aicohol may be 
formed in cider. Danger that cider, beer or 
wine-drinking may create the desire for more. 


The Heart: Its motion. The pulse. Veins 
that can be seen. 
The Blood: The food carrier. Blue and red 


blood. 

Brain and Nerves: Use. Protection. Their 
need of food. Alcoholic drinks and tobacco 
make nerves act more slowly and less ac- 
curately, z 

The Bones: Bones of arms, fingers, head. 
Relation of framework to shape of body. Care 
of bones. Why sit and stand erect. Differ- 
ence between framework of the young and the 
old. Tobacco and alcoholic drinks liable to 
stunt growth of bones. 

The Muscles: How the body moves. Loca- 
tion of important muscles. Difference be- 
tween muscle and fat. Exercise and proper 
food strengthen, acloholic drinks weaken 
muscle. 

Grain: The starch in grain. 
changed to sugar. 

Beer: The sugar in sprouted grain soaked 
out and changed to plookial in beer-making. 
Difference between grain and alcohol. 


How it is 


(Grain increases strength, alcohol weakens it; grain re- 
lieves fatigue, alcohol increases it; grain has no bad action 
on the nerves, alcohol deadens and stupefies them; grain a 
food, :alcohol a poison; beer not a food, the alcohol in ita 
poison.) 


Cigarettes: Hinder growth and _ healthy 
physical and mental development. Contain 
nicotine and sometimes other harmful poisons. 

The Skin and Cleanliness: The skin a gar- 
ment; why it does not wear out; its care. 


/ 


Topics for Fourth Year 


Age of Pupils 8 to 9 Years. 


(Text-Books Adapted to Grade in Hands of Pupils as 
One Source of Information with Observation and 
Supplemental Oral Instruction.) 

The Framework: A turtle compared with the 
jelly fish. Disadvantages of an outside frame- 
work for man. Why. many pieces in human 
skeleton. Different shapes of bones. Animal 
and mineral matter in bones. Location of 
principal large bones. Joints; how held 
ewer: Effect of tight clothing. of ill-fitting 
shoes, 

Foods: Nature’s foods for the young. Ma- 
terials which furnish these. Proper choice of 
food. Effect of too much meat. 

Drinks: Proper choice. Water, why needed. 
How fruit juices are made unhealthful. Special 
danger in cider and wine. Self-control in eat- 
ing and drinking. Power of alcohol to weaken 
self-control. 

Digestion: Importance of good teeth, of 
chewing food. aste of saliva in chewing 
gum and in chewing or smoking tobacco. The 
stomach. Gastric juice. Work and rest for 
stomach. Irritating effect of alcohol. Danger 
of giving alcoholic drinks to infants and 
young children. 

Circulation: Right and left sides of heart. 
Veins and arteries. How the blood feeds the 
budy. Need of good food to make good blood. 
The blood as an air carrier. 

Respiration: Air as a purifier. The air 
pomager- Air sacs of the lungs. Full, dee 

reathing. The advantage of well-develope 
lungs. How air is polluted. Airing living- 
rooms. 

Muscles: How made up. How they: move 
bones. Sizes and shapes. Tendency of beer 
to cause the storing of fat instead of the for- 
mation of muscle. Relation of muscle and fat 
to strength. Why business men choose boys 
who do not use tobacco. 

Exercise: Good forms of in-door and out- 
door exercise; why the latter is preferable. 

The Brain and Nerves: Work of brain. 
How made strong and how rested. Spinal 
cord. Connection with legs, arms, ete. Al- 
cohol benumbs brain and nerves. Effects of 
tobacco on ability to study, on wili todo 
right, and on success in life. 

Senses: Show that sense organs do not see, 
hear, taste, touch or smell, but are only avenues 
to or instruments of the mind. Continue 
training of senses. 

The Skin: Work of the skin. Oil and sweat 
glands. Danger of cooling off too quickly. 
Bathing as a preventive of taking cold. Cloth- 
ing: proper fit, disposal of woliit, protection 
for legs and feet. - 


Topics for Fifth Year. 


Age of Pupils 9 to 10 Years. 


(Text-Books Adapted to Grade in Hands of. Pupils as 
One Source of Information with Observation and 
Supplementai Oral Instruction.) 

Food: Milk and eggs the most complete 
foods. Need of cereal foods. The part of 
meat which makes muscle. Value of cheap 
cuts of meat; of vegetables and fruit. Sources 
of common foods. Best ways of preparing 
food. Why food should be attractively 
served. Danger from impure ice, from drink- 
ning much very cold water. 

Digestion: The two sets of teeth. The cut- 
ting and grinding teeth. Bone-making food 
necessary for preserving the teeth. ‘Tooth- 

icks and tooth brushes. Dentist’s care. 
Fornting taste for healthful foods in childhood. 
The epiglottis. The soft palate. The 
esophagus. . Changes in food in the stomach. 

e intestines and intestinal juice. The villi 
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of the intestine; their blood vessels and other 
tubes. The lacteals and fatty food. Pasasge 
of other food into blood vessels. Sugar stored 
in the liver. How food is used by the muscles 
and other organs. 

Alcoholic Drinks, Tobacco and Other Nar- 
cotics: The cause of decay. Work of molds 
and acloholic ferments. Fermentation chang- 
es character of substances. Sugar a food; 
alcohol.a member of a group of poisonous sub- 
stances. Definition of a poison. Use of’ yeast 
in bread making; why there is no alcohol in 
bread.. Nature of a narcotic. The nicotine 
in tobacco a narcotic; the selfishness and ex- 
pense of tobacco habit. Danger that smoking 
may lead to drinking. Why children should 
not be given soothing syrups. 

The Blood: Appearance of blood under 
microcsope. Its three parts. Work of serum, 
red corpuscles, white corpuscles. Clothing. 
Good blood necessary for strength of body and 
power of mind. Blood vessels. Capillaries. 
Distribution of food and removal of waste. 
Meaning of circulation. Relation of good 
food,.pure air, and exercise to good blood. 

The Heart: .Auricles. Ventricles. Valves. 
Number of beats per minute. Strengthening 
the heart by exercise. Effect on the heart of 
sudden fright; of acloholic drinks and tobacco. 

Respiration: Need of air in tle blood. 
When the blood comes in contact with the air. 
Importance of breathing through the nose. 
**Adam’s apple.’? Movement in swallowing. 
Branching of windpipe. Elasticity of lungs. 
Change of air in air-sacs. Why air once 
breathed is unfit to be re-breathed. Develop- 
ment. of the lungs by deep breathing, by 
‘forced respiration,’? by exercise. Simple 
methods of ‘ventilation in the home and school- 


room. Why and how dust should be avoided. 


Topics for Sixth Year 


Age of Pupils 10 to 11 Years 


(Text-Books Adapted to Grade in Hands of Pupils as 
One Source of Information with Observation 
and Supplemental Oral Instruction) 

Body Heat: Source of body heat. Oxygen 
and burning. . Fuel foods. Regulation of 
heat by skin. Relation of clothing to body 
heat. Effect of exercise on warmth. Effecis 
of alcohol. 

Excretion: Skin as protection. Varying thick- 
ness of outer layer. Cause of callousness and 
corns. Skin as an aid in removal of waste. 
Sweat glands. Deposits left on skin in per- 
spiration; consequent need of bathing. se 
of oil in skin. Alcohol enlarges capillaries 
of skin. Formation of hair and nails; use 
and care. Why the hair needs ag one wash- 
ing. Proper time for bathing. Importance 
of cleanliness of underclothing, of bedding. 
Need of waste matter being promptly expelled. 
The kidneys: shape, location, blood supply; 
their work; how overworked; how kept in 

ood order. 

‘Sight: Pleasure derived from it. The eye: 
shape; bony socket and cushion of fat; 
muscles; tear-glands; lashes; lids; iris. 
Danger in reading in too strong a light or by 
twilight, when lying down, when the eyes 
smart. Avoidance of small type and poor 

per. Uncleanliness and **sore eyes,’ touch- 
ing eyes with soiled fingers. Dangers from 
public wash-basins and public towels. 

Hearing: Outer parts of ears. Ear wax 
and care in its removal. Danger from blows. 
Protection from draughts and strong wind, 
especially.when riding. Effects of working in 
constant noise. Avoidance of unnecessary 
noise and disagreeable tones in speaking. 

Smell: Where the sense is located. Nerves 
of smell. Dependence of animals upon smell. 
Connection with taste. How affected by colds. 
Use in detection of foul air, gas, etc. 





Taste: Use. Papillae of tongue. Nerves 
of taste. By what affected. How dulled. 

Touch: Nerves in skin. Where touch is 
most delicate. Why delicacy of touch is desir- 
able. 

The Nervous System: The brain as a receiver 
and director of messages. Cerebellum and 
motion. | Cerebrum, the organ of thought. 
Relation of attention and clear thinking to 
brain power. Importance of rest and sleep. 
Alcohol and tobacco weaken power. to think, 
to recognize warnings of the senses, and to take 
proper percautions against danger. Alcohol 
the cause of many accidents on land and sea. 

The Framework: Source of hardness of 
bone. The jelly-like part. Marrow. Blood 
in bones. Soft bones of children. Joints. 
Hinge, ball and socket, and immovable joints. 
Supports and protection furnished by principal 
bones, as ribs, skull, etc. Framework of 
animals as compared with that of man. 

How the Body Moves: Muscles composed of 
bundles of fibers. Power of muscles to con- 
tract and relax. Fastening of muscles to 
bones. Cords. Tendons. Use and proper 
food necessary to size and strength of At ey 
Proper time for exercise. Beer, wine, and 
cider tend to lessen precision of muscle. 

Exercise: Necessity of; how secured: in 
games, work; proper time; adaptation to 
individuals and to age; proper dress. 


Topics for Seventh Year. 


Age of Pupils 11 to 12 Years. 
Text-Books Adapted to Grade in the Hands of Pupils 
Supplemented by Experiments and Problems. 

Plant Physiology: Sprouting and growth of 
plants; necessary conditions. Food stored in 


seed. Plant 1.espiration, oxidation and work. 
Parts, structure, organs. The seed. Plant 
digestion. 


Plant and Human Physiology Compared: 
Organs of protection and digestion. Cells. 
Tissues. Organs. Systems Health of the 
cells. 

The Nervous System: Harmonious action of 
organs. Brain the central contiolling organ. 
Co-operation of nerves, spinal cord, and 
phe 9 The nage nervous system. 
Reflex action. abit. Narcotics: alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, opium; effects upon the ner- 
vous system; dangers of moderate use. 

Nutrition: What it includes: composition, 
digestion, and assimilation of foods. Defin- 
ition of a food. Classes of foods: nitrogenous 
or albuminous, starchy, fat, and mineral; 
what each supplies to the body ; sources of and 
experimental tests for each. Food material in 
cereals, vegetables, fruits, meat, milk, and 
egys. Unwholesome foods: indigestible 
food; unripe, over-ripe, or decayed fruit, stale 
vegetables and meats; adulterated foods; in- 
jurious drinks. Principles of selection of 
food. 

The Digestive System: The alimentary 
canal; parts, structure, and processes; glands, 
and digestive properties of their secretions. 

Hygiene of Digestion: Amount of food: as 
affected by age, activity, occupation, climate, 
etc. Preparation of food: reasons for cooking. 
Importance of regularity and moderation in 
eating; of careful mastication. 

Beverages: Water: forms found in nature; 
necessity for water in the body; kinds: spring, 
well, rain, river, salt, mineral, hard, soft, 
impure ; rincipal sources of supply: rain, 
wells, springs, rivers, Jakes; importance of 
pure water and ice — Tea and coffee: 
sources, properties. ourishing drinks: milk, 
chocolate, cocoa, and cereal drinks; when most 
useful. = Non-alcoholic refreshing drinks: 
lemonade, orangeade, unfermented fruit juices, 
fruit syrups. Alcoholic drinks: why ~ not 
clussed as foods; effects upon digestion; com-: 





parison of fermented and distilled liquors. 

Domestic Economy: Apportionment of 
necessary expenses on an income of $500 to 
$1,800 per year. Food fur a family of five 
on $10 per month. Dietaries on a_ basis of 
$25 and $30 per month for food. Typical 
menus for each meal. Problems. 


Topics for Eighth Year. 


Age'of Pupils 12 to: 13. 


(Text-Books Adapted to Grade in'Hands of Pupils 
Supplemented by Experiments and Problems.) 

Circulation: Valves and nerve supply of 
heart; differences in structure of right and left 
sides. Valves in veins. Inferior and superior 
vena cava. Gains and losses of the blood in 
circulation. Location of arteries. Wounds. 
Methods of checking bleeding. The lymph: 
its circulation; how affected by exercise. 
Lymph glands. Thoracic duct. Effect of 
exercise on tissue exchange. Massage. 
Change in heart structure caused by beer and 
other alcoholic drinks. ‘*Tobacco heart.”’ 

Respiration: Breathing organs of land and 
water animals. Nasal passages, pharnyx, 
vocal cords, trachea, bronchi, cilia. Patines. . 
ary circulation. _ Respiratory movements of 
diaphragm and chest walls. Lung capacity ; 
complemental, reserve, tidal, and residual air. 
Chest and abdominal breathing. Modifica- 
tions of -treathing; coughing, yawning, sneez- 
ing, etc. Voice: how produced; training. 
Results of insufficient oxidation. Experiment- 
al determination of impurities of air. Causes 
contributing to disease of air-passages and 
lungs : over-crowded, poorly-ventilated houses, 
damp or sunless rooms, insufficient food and 
clothing, lack of out-door exercise. Effect of 
alcoholic drinks in depressing vitality and 
causing proneness to lung diseases. 

Absorption: Of fat, albumen, sugar. Stor- 
ing of sugar, of fat. Use made of proteid 
matter. Definition of digestion, absorption, 
assimilation, oxidation. 

Excretion : How waste materials are formed 
in the body. Organs that remove waste : 
skin, lungs, kidneys, liver, and large intestine. 
Importance, size and location of the kidneys, 
connection with circulation, separation of 
waste. How the liver removes waste. Hy- 
giene of liver and kidneys. How affected by 
alcoholic drinks. 

The Skin: Cells of the non-living layer ; 
cause of their death. ‘*Goose-flesh’? and the 
ars No Wee in animals. The cleansing 
bath. he tonic bath. 

Sensation : General sensation. Tactile and 
temperature senses. Sense of position. Special 
senses: Cornea, crystalline lens, retina, aque- 
ous and vitreous humors of the eye; methods 
of resting eyes during close work ; ear drum, 
bones ee canals, Relation of hearing to 
speech ; hearing affected by growths in the 
throat. Effects of aclohol and tobacco in 
impairing delicacy and accuracy of sense 
perceptions. 

Muscles: Voluntary and _ involuntary. 
Work of the muscles in generating heat. The 
stronger the muscles, the more work and heat. 
Muscular system sensitive to changes in food. 
Alcohol decreases muscular power and conse- 
quent working ability, How this has been 
proved by experience and laboratory experi- 
ments, 

Framework : Vertebral column the axis of 
the body. Relative position of axis in man 
and animals. Correspondence of leg and arm 
bones. Purpose of elastic cartilage in spine. 
The shaft, cancellous tissue, red and yellow 


* marrow of bones. 


[The Course as outlined includes also topics 
for High School, and Review Topics for 
Advanced Students for Original Work or 
Papers. | 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 54% inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct. Limit each manuscript to 300 words, 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 
you have a camera or can secure the use of one you are in- 
vited to send photographs of any interesting features of your 
school work to be published in this department. We shall be 
pleased to publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work 
when they contain unique features and are prepared ina 
manner which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Stop and think just how you expect the work to look 
when itis printed in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis, 544 West 147th St., New York City. 


February Plans and Suggestions. 
Literature. 


The wise teacher will make the month of 
February a patriotic one. By teaching the 
children patriotic poems, stories and quotations 
and telling them something of the lives of our 
country’s heroes, the teacher will unconsciously 
instill lessons of love and reverence for our 
country and thus lay the foundation for true 
and loyal citizenship. 

Ihe poems ** Barbara Frietchie”’ and ** Paul 
Revere’s Ride’’ are excellent for study during 
the month. The lessons of patriotism and 
loyalty that these selections contain will cer- 
tainly be an inspiration to pupils. 

Other appropriate studies at this time are: 
“The American Union’’ (Daniel Webester), 
‘The National Flag’? (Sumner), “*The Man 
Without a Country” (Hale), *“‘The American 
Flag’? (Drake), and extracts from Scott’s 
**Lay of the Last Minstrel.”’ 

Biographies of the following authors born 
in February may be written by pupils and read 
on the anniversary days upon which they fall. 

Feb. 7, 1812—Charles Dickens. 

Feb. 10, 1775—Charles Lamb. 

Feb. 22, 1819—James Russell Lowell. 

‘eb. 26, 1802—Victor Hugo. 

Feb. 27,1807—Henry W. Longfellow. 

Some of the best productions of the above 
named writers maybe studied. Lowell’s 
**First Snowfall,”’ selections from his ** Vision 
of Sir Launfal,’’ Longfellow’s ** Village Black- 
smith,’’ stories of Jenny Wren, taken from 
**Our Mutual Friend’? (Dickens) and ** Dream 
Children, A Reverie’? (Lamb) are especiallv 
fine. 

History. 

Pupils may be required to find out who the 
following were and why so-called: 

1. The Rock of Chickamauga. 

2. Light Horse Harry. 

3. Lady Rebecca. 

4. The Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains. 

5. The Swamp Fox. 

6. The Rail Splitter. 

7. The Great Pacificator. 
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8. The Plumed Knight. 
9. Mad Anthony. 
10. Old Rough and Ready. 
11. The Bachelor President. 
12. Old Tip. 
13. Oom Paul. 
14. Unconditional Surrender. 
15. The Little Giant. 
16. The Millboy of the Slashes. 
17. The Wizard of Menlo Park. 


ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE. 


1. George H. Thomas. 

2. Henry Lee. 

3. Pocahontas. 

4. John C. Fremont. 

5. Francis Marion. 

6. Abraham Lincoln. 

7. Henry Clay. 

8. James G. Blaine. 

9. Anthony Wayne. 

10. Zachary Taylor. 

11. James Buchanan. p 
12. William Henry Harrison. 
13. Paul Kruger. 

14. Ulysses S. Grant. 

15. Stephen A. Douglas. 
16. Henry Clay. 
17. Thomas Edison. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH FOR PUPILS. 


Who planned and made the first flag ? 

What thirteen states were the first to be re- 
presented by stars? 

During what war did our flag have fifteen 
stripes? (1812.) 

hy were two stripes added? (So that the 

number of stripes would equal the number of 
stars at that time. ) 

How many stars in the present flag? How 
many stripes? 

What is the color of the first stripe? The 
last ? 

When did Congress adopt the flag ? 

How is John Paul Jones’ name associated 
with the flag? 

What territories wished to be admitted as 
states within recent years? Which succeeded ? 

What is the meaning of “‘E Pluribus 
Unum ?”’ 


What gyords are on the great seal of your 
sade 4 


What words are on the old Liberty bell ? 

What is the Balch Salute to the flay ? 

Describe the Confederate flag. (Sze Mont- 
zomery’s History, pages 282 and 287.) 

What is our national hymn? Name the 
author ? ; 

Repeat the chorus of ‘*The Star Spangled 
Banner.”” 

Who was William Knox? (Author of Lin- 
coln’s favorite poem ** Mortality.’’) 


Geography. 


Draw a map of Virginia and locate West- 
moreland County (Washington’s birthplace. ) 
Of Kentucky, indicating Elizabethtown (Liz- 
coln’s birthplace. ) 

Between what two states is the Potomac 
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River? Where does it rise? Into what does 1t 
flow ? 

Locate Fredericktown, home of Barbara 
Fritchie. 

Draw a map of Georgia and trace Sherman’s 
March to the sea, indicating important points 
on the route. 

Describe the country over which they passed. 

Draw a map showing the thirteen original 
states with their land claims in 1783. 

Locate Lexington, Ft. Sumter, Valley Forge, 
Lookout Mountain, Richmond, Yorktown. 


Arithmetic. 


How long is it since the close of the Revol- 
utionary war? The civil war? Since the 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued ? 

Washington was born Feb. 22, 1732 and 
Lincoln Feb. 12, 1809. _ Find age of each at 
the time they were inaugurated as_ presidents. 

Lincoln at one time received three,‘ollars a 
day surveying. How much did he “gceive a 
week? A month? A year? uae 

In 1861 there were thirty-four : .ates in the 
Union. What per cent is the. ‘of the present 
number ? 

At the beginning of 1862 the Confederate 
army numbered 350,000 and the Federal 
500,000, What per cent of the combined 
armies was the Confederate ? 











Language. 


Pupils way draw flags of different nations, 
writing a short description underneath each 
telling the signification of the colors, designs, 
etc., on each national emblem. 

The following list of names may be placed 
upon the board and pupils required to write 
short sentences telling why each is or was noted : 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Patrick Henry. 

Daniel Webster. 

Stephen A. Douglas. 

Richmond P. Hobson. 

‘George Dewey. 

Stonewall Jackson. 

Barbara Frietchie. 

Molly Pitcher. 

Betsey Ross, 

Thomas Edison. 

Felix Mendelssohn. 

A list of expressions found in_ history, such 
as_4Turn boys, we’er going back,’’ etc., may 
be ptaced where pupils can see them. The 
may then be required to write in as few Phar d 
as possible, something concerning the author 
of each remark, when and where the expression 
was made and what occasioned it. 


COMPOSITION SUBJECTS, 


The History of Our Flag. 

The Eagle, a National Emblem. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

The Old Liberty Bell. 

St. Valentine. 

Mt. Vernon. 

Patriotism. 

Independence Hall. 

The South and its People. 

The Emancipation Proclamation. > . 
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Writing. 

For drill in writing, these expressions may 
be used as copies: — 

E. Pluribus Unum. 

First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. | 

Proclaim liberty throughout the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. (Words on 
Liberty Bell. ) 

A list. of familiar expressions by people 
noted in history may be neatly written by 
pupils. The same may be done with a number 
of quotations from authors born in February. 


Nature Study. 

Characteristics of the new month; longer 
days, increase of sunshine, alternate thawing 
and freezing of the ground. 

Effect of the warming sunshine upon the 
leaf buds. 

Secure twigs of trees growing about. Study 
buds, noting size and arrangement on stem. 

Maple trees: how sap is gathered and made 
into sugar, syrup and candy. 

Pine trees: what they supply; tar, pitch, 
turpentine, rosin and timber. 

House plants: their dependence on air, sun- 
shine, warmth, moisture and good soil for 
growth. Have common house plants, such as 
geraniums, for pupils to study and _ note 
progress of growth under their care. 

The eagle: description, home, habits. 


Seat Work. - 

The work mentioned below will prove both 
interesting and instructive to pupils of lower 
grades: 

Paint flags of different nations and write 
below each the name of the country it repre- 
Make  '‘ “-shington Booklets” by writing a 
number of ea, ‘ssions (made 
by him) on small sheets of 


February Birthday’s. 


Feb. 3, 1811—Horace Greeley. 
Feb. 3, 1809—Felix Mendelssohn. 
Feb. 3, 1820—Elisha Kent Kane. 
Feb. 4, 1772—Josiah Quincy. 
Feb. 5, 1757—Aaron Burr. 

Feb. 5, 1837—Dwight L. Moody. 
Feb. 6, 1818—William M. Evarts. 
Feb. 7, 1812—Charles Dickens. 
Feb. 8, 1820—William ‘Tecumseh Sherman. 
Feb. 8, 1828—Jules Verne. 

Feb. 9, 1826—John A. Logan. 
Feb. 9, 1773—W. H. Harrison. 


- Feb. 10, 1819—John Ruskin. 

Feb. 11, “1847—Thomas A. Edison. 
Feb. 11, 1802—Lydia Maria Child. 
Feb. 12, 1809—Abraham Lincoln. 
Feb. 12, 1663—Cotton Mather. 

Feb. 12, 1809—Charles Darwin. 

Feb. 13, 1804—Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Feb. 15, 1820—Susan B. Anthony. 
Feb. 16, 1497—Philip Melancthon. 
Feb. 18, 1775—Charles Lamb. 

Feb. 19. 1473--Copernicus. 

Feb. 22, 1732—George Washintgon. 
‘eb. 22, 1819—James Russell Lowell. 
Feb. 24, 1786—Wilhelm Karl Grimm. 


‘eb. 24, 1685— Handel. 

‘eb. 26, 1802—Victor Hugo. 

‘eb. 27, 1807—Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

‘eb. 28, 1797—Mary Lyon. 


Winter Sojourners. 


Each day’s program is such a full one that 
few teachers find time for the study of nature 
work except for an occasional short period now 
and then. 

No nature work affords greater delight in 
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the winter then the study of a few of our 
winter birds. ‘To make the acquaintance of 
two, four, or six 1s to feel that one has friends 
for life. 

How best shall we make their acquaintance ? 
Go forth upon a country roadside or a sunny 
hillside, along the wooded banks of brooks or 
follow the brier-grown fences. These spots are 
the favorite haunts of the winter sojourners. 
Try to find out the names of birds that are 
within a mile of your schoolhouse. 

Get several books which clearly describe the 
birds. Those with colored plates will be a 
help; then look, listen and learn all you can. 
Do not attempt to learn the name and _ habits 
of every bird you see. Follow up one partic- 
ular friend, then, after being certain of him, 
pursue the same plan in thoroughly making 
the acquaintance of another. 

For example,—suppose you suddenly espy a 
lively little fellow dressed in slate-colored coat 
trimmed with edges of black. He wears a 
white vest and the sides of his head-dress are 
black. This compact, active bird is a white- 
breasted Nuthatch. How do you know him? 
Watch. See what a zigzag course he takes, as 
he quickly inspects every cranny and hole in 
the bark of that tree. What a wonderful 
acrobat and gymnast he is! Now turning 
about with heitl dowiraid and pursuing his 
quest in every conceivable posture, he is as 
reckless and fearless on the under side of a 
limb as a fly is upon the ceiling. He will 
miss nothing in the rough bark of that tree. 


‘How he pecks and hammers away to find the 


spider’s eggs, larvae and insects! Lucky for 
him that his little feet are broad and clinging 
and that his tongue is like a miniature harpoon, 
for still he clings and still deeper he bores for 
his appetizing banquet. After he has thor- 

oughly made his spiral sur- 

vey of that tree from bottom 





paper, and tie these together 
with red, white and blue rib- 
bon. A ‘“*Lincoln Booklet’’ 
may be made in the same 


way. 

Cat Liberty Bells and 
write the inscription ‘*Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the 
land’’, etc. on them. 

Illustrate by drawing, 

oems such as **The Village 
lacksmith,” “‘Barbara 
Frietchie’? and ‘‘Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride.”’ 


Picture Studies. 


The Perry Pictures named 
below will prove helpful in 
illustrating much of the 
work throughout the munth: 

Mt. Vernon. 

George Washington. 

Martha Washington. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Barbara Frietchie. 

Paul Revere. 

Chas. Dickens. 

James Russell Lowell. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Home, Port- 
land. 


Ethical Lessons. 


The excellent traits in the 
characters of Washington, 
Lincoln and St. Valentine 
inay form the basis of moral 
instruction for the month. 
Stories pete a their 
courage, honesty, kindness, 
perseverance and _— unselfish- 
ness will inspire pupils with 
higher ideals and make them 














to top, away he flys to the 
base of another tree and 
again repeats his triangulat- 
ory explorations. They like 
best the sheltered woodlands, 
where they secrete themselves 
at night in small holes. 
Their cheerful, independent 
call of ‘“*nank, nank, nank’’ 
assures us that the most 
alert, active and useful fruit 
growers’ friend is_ near, 
doing his work. By and by, 
with wonderful patience, he 
will choose a hole in some 
tree, line it with feathers 
and moss and generously de- 
posit, bie’ ten white eggs 
speckled with red and lilac. 
Once known, this little win- 
ter sojourner will always be 
welcome as friend. Find 
him. Having found him, 
never forget him. 

Another winter friend may 
be found in_ the little 
Golden-Crowned King let. 
Look for him, too. He is 
one of the smallest, bravest 
little birds we have in North 
America and many of them 
remain North all the year. 
How shall we find him? 
And in what way shall we 
make his acquaintance? On 
sunny days he may often be 
seen foraging among the 
tree tops. He is up there to 
capture a beetle or an incau- 
tious, unsuspecting insect 
that has peeped his head out 
from the bark for a day’s 











_ stronger and better beings.— 
Emma C. Lochle. 
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airing. Our Kinglet will 
doubtless have a sumptuous 
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feast of larvae and insect’s eggs. You will 
have little trouble in recognizing his habit- 
ual nervousness. He is Tandy quiet one 
moment, for he is constantly flitting from one 
twig to another, darting about so ively that 
his little golden crest is seen only at intervals. 
His olive-green coat looks a bit dusty and his 
white vest looks soiled too, in fact, he often 
has the appearance of looking like a partially 
decayed leaf. He doesn’t care however. With 
a contagious gh eg he shrilly calls out in 
rasping tones his ‘‘zee, zee, zee,’’ from the 
pines and spruces. Look a moment and, very 
near him, you will doubtless see another little 
Kinglet, for he isa most social bird; among 
his most intimate acquaintances outside his 
own relatives, are the Chickadees and the Nut- 
hatches. They have many stories to tell each 
other and evidently share in many a secret. 
The Kinglet can perform many of the marvel- 
lous feats, too, which the Nuthatch has dem- 
onstrated as possible. What acrobats they 
are! They can both stand on their heads, 
hang upside down, twist about in all angles 
and never once fall to the ground. In Feb- 
ruary, or very early spring, he surprises us; 
for, just before he is about to leave us for the 
North, he gives us one of the finest farewell 
dining ever given by a prima donna. 
‘rom his tiny throat there bursts forth a 
gushing, spontaneous and emotional song, so 
full and so voluminous as to be all out of 
proportion to his diminutive body. We mar- 
vel as we listen to this lyrical production. 
Other common winter birds may be sought 
for,as the Snow Bunting, Chickadee, Goldfinch, 
Tree Sparrow, Blue Jay and Downy Wood- 
pecker. Nearly fifty species of winter birds 
may be found in the vicinity of New York. 
Aim to make the acquaintance of at least a few 
each winter. Go forth with opera glass and 
keenly observe the winter birds. Get from the 
public library as many books of reference up- 
on the subject of birds as is possible. Have 
note books in which you may place some of 
the discoveries you may make regarding the 
bird the class is considering. Sum up all the 
information. Be glad if you have made the 
= of even one new winter bird.— 


Ella M. Powers. 


An Incentive for Good Scholarship. 


I believe that the giving of prizes for good 
scholarship is, in many instances, harmful in 
its effect upon the pupil. However here is a 
plan which, although it is in the nature of a 
reward, works to the advantage of both pupil 
and teacher. I have seen it tried and I think 
it a very good idea. 

Reward in the nature of a half holiday I 
think is generally conceded to be the least 
harmful in its effects of any. This is what I 
a then; to give an hour each week, pre- 

erably the last on Friday, to those who have 
attained a certain percentage of standing in 
some subject during the week. Each day post 
a list of the names, with standing, of those who 
are in the race. 

Suppose the reward is to be for high standing 
in arithmetic. On Friday afternoon those who 
for the week have reached desired percentages, 
are excused one hour before the close of the 
session. But those who are the slowest, per- 
haps the dullest, remain and thus receive the 
extra help which they so much need. They 
can receive undivided attention from the 
teacher. Then too, instead of waiting until 
the end of the year, this reward is weekly and 
every Monday there is a fresh incentive to win 


out.—R. W. Brown. 


Smile. 
**A merry heart doeth good like medicine.” 
Therefore smile; not a loose, easy smile, but 
a kindly, controlled one. How it will warm 


the heart of the wee man or woman away from 
mother’s side for the first time! Your oldest 
pupil isn’t too old for that same smile, eihter. 

t is hard to smileday after day into un- 
responsive faces, I know, but the results are 
so splendid that one cannot regret the struggle 
in the end. For almost four months I put my 

t theory that any child can be conquered by 

indness, into daily practice, and with no 
visible result. The Jnitdren were, for the most 
rt, naturally reserved and had been rather 
stabs treated. Had I not known this I 
might have given up indespair. As it was, 
day after day solemn little faces gazed at me 
with no answering smile till I was plunged 
into the depths of gloom. (Not when they 
saw me, tho.) But I refused to give up, and 
gradually answering smiles met my eyes and I 
knew that I had won. From the little girl, 
too bashful and timid to speak above a whisper, 
to the largest boy, awkward and likewise bash- 
ful, they learned to smile, And what a 
change! They forgot their timidity, outgrew 
their overwhelming bashfulness, until one day, 
at intermission, the most timid little girl ap- 
proached and, smiling shyly, announced that 
there were some little kittens at her house. 
That night I went home with my head in the 
clouds, and some time later, when the big, bash- 
ful, silent boy consented to play his violin at 
an entertainment we gave, I felt as victorious 
Caesar must have felt when he made those 
mighty conquests. 

Now when I smile at my boys and girls they 
smile back and go to work with happy faces. 
And considering their work when I ki 
them, they accomplish wonders. 

And here’s another thing about that self-same 
smiie. While you are smiling for.the children 
you are unconsciously brightening your own 
spirit. You can’t help it, and a smile becomes 
second nature to you. Then let troubles come, 
if they must. They can’t strike with. half 
their ‘power now, for your own sunny heart 
turns from the dark side and finds the light 
Try it and see.—Nina H. Webster. 


Ventilation. 


So much has been said and written concern- 


ing the necessity for proper ventilation in the 
schoolroom, that every teacher should ' recog- 
nize its extreme importance, but unfortunately, 
it is not so. A great many teachers, realizing 


that conditions are against them, do not worry.. 
over what they consider cannot be helped, but: 


go on from day to day accumulating troubles 
and annoyances that would disappear like 
magic before a breath of fresh air. a 
No teacher has any right to be a hot-house 
lant. There are altogether too many sturdy 
ittle shrubs that do not thrive in that atmos- 
phere. Of course, draughts must be avoided 
while the children are sitting still, but the 
windows can be thrown open and the room 
thoroughly aired if exercises or marching 
occupy the time. 

When the pupils are noisy or restless, fresh 
air and a few moments of brisk exercise will 
prove far better than scolding. When they 
are dull and take little interest in well pre- 
pared work, when it becomes difficult to hold 
their attenton, or they seem tired and sleepy, 
then look to ventilation. — 

All this is just as. important for the teacher 
as for the children, perhaps more so, if she 
intends to keep her health and be a success in 
her profession. When her head begins to feel 
heavy and she becomes cross and impatient or 
realizes that she is raising her voice, it will 
help matters wonderfully to open a window. 

It is a good idea for a teacher to occasion- 
ally step into the hall or into another room and 
thus test the atmosphere of her own by com- 

rison. She should not make the mistake, 

owever, of thinking that all pure air must of 


rst knew. 


necessity be cold air, although a'schoolroom 
where the best work is done and the wisest 
development accomplished, is not overheated. 

And it is really the truth that no teacher 
can be a successful disciplinarian unless she is 
willing to make a staunch ally of fresh air.— 
Fannie Medbury Pendleton. 


Sense Training. . 


For opening exercises, I find that the follow- 
ing game never fails to interest the pupils. 

Isay, “I have something in my mind.” 
Pupils ask such questions as, ‘Is it round ?”’ 
**Is it red?”’ ‘*Does it grow?’’ °Is it hard ?”’ 
‘Is it soft?’? etc. Only questions that can be 
answered by yes or no must be asked. I never 
allow~such questions as “Is it’ an apple?’ 
Purils keep in mind what I answer yes to, and, 
putting the answers together, soon guess. 

I never answer the same question twice. 
When I know by their questions that. they 
have the object in mind, I let them name it. 

Even the most indifferent pupils enjoy this 
and it teaches them to keep in mind a number 
of things until they have a complete descrip- 
tion. If pupils are familiar with the three 
kingdoms ‘I lead them to ask, ** Does it belong 
to the animal kingdom ?’’ Sometimes I let a 
pupil take my place. This adds interest.— 

ayme Eddy. 


Spelling Pads. 


For busy work for C and B spelling ‘classes, 
have a little booklet of tablet paper large 
enough for the months’ work prepared ‘and 
covered with drawing paper. 

The books may be made the shape of an 
object and tied together with bright colored 
cord or may be made square and have object 
or design drawn and colored. 

Objects that are suitable for the month are 
as follows and others may suggest themselves :— 
Sept.—a fall flower and honey bee, or the 
shupe of maple or clover leaf; Oct.—Autumn 


leaf, jack-o-lantern, or squirrel holding a nut; 


Nov.—turkey or pumpkin, or ear, of corn; 
Dec.—Christmas: tree, bell or ‘simple. holly 


design; Jan,—snowman or sled; Feb.—heart 


_or hatchet; Mar.—rabbit standing upright; 


Apr.—umbrella or spade, hoe and rake; May 
—pansy shape; June—flower pot or rose. 

.A- memory gem suitable for the month can 
be written on the first page. 

Collect books after recitation and distribute 
before next recitation. When a new booklet 
is’ "made place the ones just completed on 
exhibition.—A. W. ° 


For Primer and First Reader Class 


An interesting and instructive game is 
**Hide and Seek.”” 

After reading the lesson and spelling all new 
words, have the pupils turn their backs while 
you write a ht in the lesson, or one familiar 
to them, on the board. When you have written 
it say “*Ready,”’ and all turn at once to look at 
the word. The one recognizing the word quick- 
est gets a credit mark. The one getting the 
most marks in the limited time wins the game. 

This may be played while they are in their 
seats: by having them lay their heads on the 
desk while you write the word and then say 
‘‘Peep”? when ready. When teaching new 
words, write the word on the board, have al! 
look at it carefully, spell it in concert as you 
point to each letter, then close their eyes and 

icture.it in their minds while you erase it. 

hen say **Ready,”’ and all write it on thei: 
slates. It takes only a few seconds to glanc: 
at each slate and correct mistakes. The mis 
spelled words may be placed on the boar 
together with a few correctly spelled, and_ cal! 
upon some one who made a mistake to spel: 
as correcting any he may misspell. 
—A. W. 
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Washington Exercise. 
By Alice J. Preston. 


[This was given in our school by twelve boys in Revolution- 
arycostume, This, of course, added to the interest, though 
the costumes, cocked hats and muskets are not necessary. | 

1. Salute to flag—by all the school. 

2. Flag drill—(from our drill book.) 

3. (This verse was put to the tune of ‘‘The Old 
Arm-chair,’’ by a little adaptation. It was taken 
from Simpson's poem ‘‘Our Flag."’) Sung by all— 

‘*God bless the flag! Let it float and fill : 

The sky with its beauty ; our heart-strings thrill 

To the low sweet chant of its wind-swept bars, 

And the chorus of all its clustered stars, * 

Oh, love it, ye children, be true to the sires 

Who wove it in pain by the old campfires. ’’ 


4. Recitation— 
Yet has no month a prouder day 
Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 
Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings in its annual rounds the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washintgon was born, 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


5. All sing, (Tune, ‘‘America’’)— 


O Washington! to thee, 
Our country’s Father, we 
Hallow this day ; 
Our gratitude we prove, 
Singing the song you love; 
Oh, join us from above— 
God save our land! 
Emma Wiliard. 
6. Song, ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’— 
7. Garlanding of Washington’s portrait or bust, 
by two pupils :— 
First Pupil recites— 
Kternity alone will aaah to the human race 
its debt of gratitude to the peerless and iminortal 
name of Washington. —Garjfield. 


Second pupil— 

The republic may perish; the rude arch of our 
ranged Union may fall; star by star its glories 
may expire; stone after stone its columns and its 
capitals may moulder and crumble. All other 
names which adorn its annals may be forgotten ; 
but as long as human hearts shall anywhere pant, 
or human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a sure, 
rational, constitutional liberty, those hearts shall 
enshrine the memory, and those tongues shall ws 
long the fame of George W ashington!|—2, 
Winthrop. 

(Place garland.) 

8. Song, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner— 

g. Tableau, Washintgon, the young Surveyor. 
(As the pupil who poses is already dressed in cos- 
tume, this tableau is quickly arranged. A one 
minutes ‘‘item’’ by another pupil will tell the 
Story of Washintgou’s Boylood, while this scene 
is being given.) 

10. Song, ‘‘ Rally round the Flag.’’ 

11. Tableau, ‘‘General Washington.”’ 

12. Tableau, ‘‘Crossing the Delaware.’’ [Given 
at the back of the stage, with lights near turned 
off, Cover the frame work of the ‘‘boat’’ with a 
dark es 

. Song, ‘‘ Liberty’s Banner’’— 

tie the proud banner of Liberty streaming,’ 

To the tune of the Anvil chorus, ‘‘I] Trovatore.’’ 

14. Recitation— 

In the upright little sapling lives the mighty 
mountain pine, 

Straighter than an Indian chieftain, with its long, 
unswerving line, 

Lifting high its sturdy branches, rooted in its 
rocky bed ; 


Landmark to the valleys under, shelter for the 
weary head, 5 


In the boy, so true and fearless, lived our hero, 
good and grand, 

Through the days of stormy trouble, shelter to his 
native land; 

For the unbent twig, belivee me, ever grows as it 
began, 

And the child of noble nature make the noble- 
hearted man. 

—From the ‘‘Youth's Companion.’ 


15. Recitation— ‘The Battle of Trenton.’’— 
On Christmas Day, in seventy-six, 
Our ragged troops with bayonets fixed, 
For Trenton marclied away. 
The Delaware see—tiie boats below! 
The lights obscured by hail and snow! 
But no signs of dismay. 


Our object was the Hessian band 

That dared invade fair freedom’s land, 
And quarter in that place, 

Great Washington, he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag, in storm or sun 
Had never known disgrace. 


In silent march we passed the night, 
Kach soldier panting for the fight, 
Though quite benumbed with frost. 
Greene, on the left, at six began, 
Tne right was led by Sullivan, 
Who ne’er a moment lost. 


The pickets stormed, the alarm was spread, 
The rebels risen from the dead 

Were marching into town. 
Some scampered here, some scampered there, 
And some for action did prepare, 

But soon their arms laid down. 


Twelve hundred servile miscreants, 

With all their colors, guns, and tents, 
Were trophies of that d: allege 

Now brothers of the patriot band, 

Let’s sing deliverance from the hands 
Of arbitrary sway.’’ 


16. Song, ‘‘America,’’ all standing. 


17. Instrumental imuisc, ‘Washington 
March.’’ 


18. Recitation, 
Army. ’’— 


Post 


‘*Washington’s Farewell to his 


The chieftain gazed with moistened eyes upon 
the veteran band, 

Who with him braved the battle’s .storm for God 
and native land; 

At last the parting hour had come—from prairie, 
mount and sea, 

The glad shout burst from countless hearts: ‘‘Our 
land, our land is free!’’ 


Then up from every altar rose a hymn of praise to 
God 

Who nerved the patriot hearts and arms to free 
their native sod; 

The. stormy strife of grief and gloom, of blood and 
death was o’er, 

The heroes who survived its wrath miglit seek their 
homes once more. 


With bared head bowed and swelling hearts, they 
gathered round their chief ; 

The parting day to them was one — mingled joy 
and grief. 

They thought of all his love and care, his patience 
‘sorely ‘tried, 

Of how he shared their wants and woes and with 
them death defied. 


They looked back to that fearful-night when, ’mid 
the storm, he stood 

Beside the icy Delaware to guide them o’er the 
flood ; 

Back to red fields where, thick as leaves upon an 
autumn day, 

The tawny savage warriors and British foemen - lay. 

They thought of many a cheerless camp where lay - 
the sick and dead, 


Chorus.— 





Whereof that stately form was bent o’er many a 
sufferer’s hed. 

Well had he won the deathless love of all~ that 
patriot band— 

Their friend and guide, their nation’s hope, the 
savior of their land. 


He, too, saw ali they had endured to vaevee their 
country’s chains,, 

Their naked footprints stamped in. blood on Jersey’ S 
frozen plains: 

The gloomy huts at Valley Forge, where winter’s 
icy breath 

Froze many a brave heart’s crimson flow, chained 
many an arm in death. 


And, looking on their war-thinned ranks, he sighed 
for those who fell; 

It stirred the depths of his great Heart to say the 
word ‘‘ Farewell!’’ 

‘He saw strong men who, facing death, hed never 

_ thought of fear, 

Dash .from their scarred and sun- -browned | cheeks 

the quickly gushing tear. 


He stood in the receding boat, his noble brow laid 
bare, 

And the wild fingers of the breeze tossing his 
silv'ry hair, 

While to his trusty followers, the sternly tried and 


true, 
Whose sad eyes watched him from: the shore, ‘he 
waved a last adieu. , 


Earth shows no laureled conqueror so truly, great as 
he 

Who laid the sword and power aside when once his 
land was free, 

Who calmly sought his quiet home when freedom’ s 
fight was won, 

While with one voice the nation cried: ‘God bless 
our Washington!’ 


I9. Recited in chorus:— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our-lives subline, 
And, departing, leave behind:us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Longfellow. 


20. Song, ‘‘Mt. Vernon Bells,’’ to the tune of 
‘*Massa’s in de Cold, Cold ground,’’ to be sung 
softly and slowly :— 


Where Potomac’s stream is flowing 
Virginia’s border through, 

Where the white-sailed ships are going,. 
Sailing to the ocean blue ; 

Hushed the sound.of mirth and singing,— 
Silent every one! 

While the solemn bells are ringing, 
By the tomb of Washington. 


Chorus— 


Tolling and knelling, 

’ With a sad, sweet sound, 

O’er the waves the tones are swelling, 
By Mt. Vernon's sacred ground.’’ 


(If some of the pnpils are musical, perhaps. you 


can have the soft bells rung for an accomp: ment 


to the cliorus.) 

Long. ago the warrior slumbered— 
Our country’s father slept ; 

Long among the angels numbered— 
They the hero soul have kept. 

But tlie children’s children love him, 
Aud his name revere, 

So, where willows wave above him, 
Sweetly, still, his knell: you hear. 


Chorts—. 
Sail, O ships, across the billows, 
~ Bear the story far; 
How he sleeps beneath the willows, 
‘* First in peace, and first in war.’’ 
Tell while sweet adieus.are swelling, 
Till you come again, 
He within the hearts is dwelling, 
Of his loving countrymen. P 
—M. B. CO. Slade. 
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Washington’s Birthday Exercise. 
By Jane A. Stewart: 

[Decorate the schoolroom with flags and pictures of the 
Vresideats. A tiny flag may be placed on the desk of each 
pupil. Phe words ‘‘Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1732” 
may_be printed in red, white and blue chalk on the black- 
board. ] 

1. Recitation (by three boys, each reciting a verse 
in turn.)—'‘Ode for, Washington’s Birthday’’ by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer stil] as ages flow, 

While the torch of faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow. 

See the hero that it gave us, 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast; 

For the arm he stretclied to save us, 
Be it morn forever blest! 

(Kor remainder of the poem see Holmes’ Pvenis. 
Household Edition. Page 138.) 


2. Selection: ‘‘Washington’s Birthday,’’ by a 
girl. — 

Washington's Birthday! Dav dear to every 
American heart! What schoolboy or girl, what 
man or woman does not gladly hold in remem- 
brance the. twenty-second day of February? - It 
brings to us the-thought of one whose motto might 
have been, ‘‘Suaviter. in modo, fortiter in re,’’ 
gentle in manner, but resolute in deed. With 
what: feelings’ of pride we refér to him as the 
Father of his Country—our Country—Amierica ‘‘the 
land .of the free and the home of the brave!’’ Ali 
over the vast universe today shall the name of 
Washington be spoken with love and reverence, 
and grateful hearts shall siny his praises and read 
again and again the story of his grand achievmeuts. 

Oh you who, are longing to be something and 
to do something in the world, reflect upon th2 
character of Washington ! Emulate his nobility of 
mind, his fixedness of purpose, his heroism and 
yalor. Such attributes will.fit you for responsibil- 
ity. and trust; prepare yourself for a place and God 
will prepare a place for you.—Ldward Evere:t. 


3. Recitation, ‘‘Washington,’’ by James Russell 
Lowell. 
First Boy— 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; : 

High-poised example ‘of great duties done 

Simply as breathing, a world’s honors-worn 

As life’s ‘indifferent gifts to.all men born; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

_ Tramping the snow to corral where they trod, 
Heid by his awe to hollow-eyed content; | 
Modest, yet firm as nature's self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shanred; 


Second Boy— 
Never seduced through show of present good 

By other than unsettling lights to steer- 
New-trimmed in heaven, nor than his steadfast 


More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 

Rigid, but with bimself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave- -beat helm of will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he stil] withstood ; 
Broad-minded, higler-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all’ men’s,— 

Washington. ’’ 


4. Dialogue, ‘Early Celebrations of Washing- 


‘a s Birthday.’ 
First Girl— 

The birthday. of Wahsington was an occasion for 
public observance not only during many years of 
his life, but even before he was callcd to the Presi- 
dency. He is one of the few. great men in the 
history of the world who have been accorded the 
privilege of taking part annually in their own pub- 
lic birthday celebrations. This is an honor usu: uly 
enjoyed only by sovereigns on European and Ori- 
ental thrones and by rulers in various lands around 
the globe. 


Second Girl— 

The Federal Constitution had yet to be formed 
and the Revolution was hardly more than. ended, 
when the admirers of the great Washington began 
to pay to him their tributes of enthusiastic eulogy. 
It is pleasant to think that his greatness and wis- 
dom seem to have been as highly appreciated in 
his own day as they are now. The natal honors 
which it had been the custom of the people to 
bestow upon His Majesty George the Third, were 
transferred to His Excellency George Wasiington, 
and the practice of observing the 22nd of February 
thus began even before the beginning of the nation 
itself. 

Third Girl— 

Those early celebrations were very impressive 
and important occasions. The seat of our National 
Government, you remember, was then in Philadel- 
pliia. The members of Congress, the Governor and 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, regiments of 
soidiers, the entire group of Philadelphia clergy- 
men were among those who paid visits of congratu- 
lation to Washington on his birthday. 


Fourth Girl— 

I read that the officers of the militia met at 
eleven o’clock at the State House and marched from 
there to Washington’s mansion, where they pre- 
sented an address to him and received his answer. 
Previous to these morning calls, the dav had been 
ushered in. by the ringing of bells and the firing of 
cannon at dawn, just like our Fourth of July. At 
noon, a Federal salute was fired., All thee uni- 
formed military corps and many others particiated 
in the brilliant parade of the afternoon, which 
was the scene of a variety of military Pete sheaneeness 
band-playing and floats. 

Fifth Girl— 

I should like to have been near and to have seen 
Washington when he started out with Mrs. Wasli- 
ington to take part in the public festivities on his 


coach, drawn by six horses, atid when it was drawn 
up in front of the Presidential mansion, crowds of 
people gathered round to admire the handsome 
horses and the postilions and outriders in livery. 
How they must have cheered when Washington 
himself appeared at his door in full dress, leading 
Lady Martha Washington, and bowing to the 
people. 

Sixth Girl— 

Brilliant balls were a part of the program of the 
early Washington Birthday celebrations. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Washington received the guests and 
then everybody. danced and had a good time. As 
each guest arrived he or she was presented first to 
Mrs. Washington, who always was most cordial and 
handsomely though plainly dressed; and then to 
the President. All the toreign ambassadors were 
present at tliese assemblies with their wives richly 
attired in feathers, lace and jewels. Whien later, 
two assemblies were formed, Wasiington attended 
both, one on the eve and the other on tiie night of 
his birthday. They were very formal brilliant 
affairs and invitations to them were much sought. 
They survive to this day in Philadelphia. 

Seventh Girl— 

From the time Washington reached his 56th 
birthday in 1788, till his passing eleven years later, 
he was present each year at the splendid celebra- 
tions of his birthday. He took part in them with 
pleasure. But tliis, we are told, was not becanse 
he considered himself so worthy of all this great 
honor, but because he felt that througl: these cele- 
brations, the great office which he held—the highest 
in our nation’s gift--was given due dignity and 
deference. Washington had the high conception 
of his office as chief executive which lias been 
shared by all lis sttccesssors, 

5. Music by the School (Selected). 


6. Dialogue, ‘‘ Washington Birthday Celebrations 
Today.’’ 

First Boy— 

There is no holiday on our calendar which is 
more generally honored today than that of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Although it is more tian a 
century since George Washington was buried at 
Mount Vernon, there is no decrease in the interest 
aroused by the holiday. 

Second Boy— 

Great enthusiasm marks each return of Washing- 
ton’s anniversary. His ‘spirit seems to live anew 
each year, instead of being only locked up in a 
book or a statue or a picture as having no special 
reference to our lives today. Such greatness as his 
lives through all time and it makes its influence 
felt today just as it did when Washintgon was alive 
and helped to celebrate his own birthdays. 


Third Boy— 

Our celebrations now are somewhat different 
from the early events. Elaborate preparations are 
made by patriotic societies, religious and educa- 
tional and social clubs, for the observance of the 



































mood, birthday. He had a big, beautiful cream-colored great day which is annually devoted to the praise 
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of the Nation’s greatest patriot. Foremost among 
those who pay tribute to the memory of Washing- 
ton are the Grand Army Veterans, who in the 
countless Posts throughout the country hold camp- 
fires and exercises with special reference to the 
day. 

Fourth Boy— 

The Daughters and the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the sons and daughters and grand- 
children of the Veterans, also join in the celebra- 
tion, with parades, and public exercises. Flag- 
raising is a popular feature of Washington’s Birth- 
day. The church societies hold suppers and pa- 
triotic entertainments. The pastors in churches 
preach sermons to stir the people up to greater 
love of God and Native Land. 


Fifth Boy— 

I would like to remind you that the public 
schools take a big part in the celebration, too. 
There were no. public schools. in America when 
Washington’s Birthday was first celebrated in 1788, 
nor for nearly a half century after that. Among 
the first things the schools did after they were 
started was to celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 
Millions of children in schools all over the United 
States, today are celebrating the birthday of Wash- 
ington just as we are doing here. 


Sixth Boy— 

They celebrate it in the colleges, too. One 
college, I know of, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia, has celebrated Wasltintgon’s 
birthday for more than a century, and in 1826, 
February 22 was formally set apart in the Uni- 
versity calendar as one of the annual observances 
of the University. Tiis University was_ started 
by Benjamin Franklin and other American patriots 
and -siguers Of the Declaration of Independence 
when our nation was very young. On Independence 
day July 4, 1783, it bestowed the degree of Doctor 
of Laws on George Washington and it hascelebrated 
his birthday ever since. 


Seventh Boy— 

Business rests from its cares on Washington’s 
birthday and turns its thoughts back to the life and 
deeds of the early patriots, with whom love of 
country was first. Warehouses and offices are de- 
serted. Banks and public offices are closed. Though 
the events of the day are largely recreation ahd so- 
cial, the influence of a great example is everywhere 
felt, and in new form and new surroundings the 
lessons of a noble life are retold. 


Kighth Boy— 

One of the most interesting features of our na- 
tional celebration of Wasiington’s Birthday is the 
reading of Washington's Farewell Address before 
the U.S. Senate each year. That is a very impress- 
ive scene and the Senators hear, in these parting 
words of the great Washington, a statement of his 
splendid plans and hopes for our nation. 


Ninth Boy— 

Washington was very devout, and pious. He was 
faithful in his attendance at church. Today church 
societies everywhere honor his memory, and they 
make his birthday a day for special observance, for 
patriotic teaching and literary entertainment. At 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, at his church in 
Washington and in Alexandria, Va., the pews in 
which Washington sat are appropriately decorated 
in the national colors and, of course, you know 
special services in his memory are held in these 
churches, every year at his birthday anniversary. 


Tenth Boy— 

George Washington madea grand fight, unself- 
ishly, patriotically and energetically, for the crea- 
tion and foundation of our nation. As a people and 
asa nation we need to be reminded of the great 
principles for which Washington stood and on which 
our great republic is founded. Each anniversary of 
the birth of Washington is a cause for rejoicing; 
for to us and to all the world his name is the sym- 
bol and the embodiment of the spirit of freedom. 


All— 

Above all our statesmen, presidents, and bene- 
factors, we write in letters of gold the name of 
Washington—the statesman, the warrior, the sage, 
the man. 

[The last sentence above is repeated in concert. 
As the words, ‘‘ we write in letters of yold’’ are re- 
peated, the ten boys each produce the ten letters 
of the name of Washington, holding them high. 
While they are standing in this positon on the 
platform, the next number is rendered. ] 


7. Reading, ‘‘ Washington's Farewell Address.’’ 
(Selected Portions. ) 

‘Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firm set props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 


man, ought to respect and cherish them, A volume 
could not trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it be simply asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments, of investigation in courts 
of justice? And Jet us with caution include: the 


supposition that morality can be maintained with- - 


out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence ot refined education on minds of pecul- 
iar structure, reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality cam sprevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.’’ ” 


A Colonial Tea Party 
By Alice Cook Fuller. 


No costuming is required, beyond kerchief and 
tiny frilled cap -which may ‘be’ made in half a 
minute from a three-inch square of-white crepe 
paper. If the hair could be dressed high it would 
add to the effect. 

Hands folded before them as they enter. As 
they begin to sing the forefinger of the right hand 
is raised impressively, and the question empha- 
sized by it. sak 

During the singing of the tiiird and «fourth lines 
in the first stanza, and of. the first and second lines 
of the second stanza, the hands are upheld, palms 
outward. 

Soften the voice in the last lines of the second 
stanza, and lean forward confidentially. 

The last line of the third stanza is emphasized by 
motion as tliough tossing the tea into the harbor. 

In the last line of the last stanza, the right hand 
should be held up, palm outward, and the head 
shaken slowly from side to side; at each repetition 
of the chorus the motions are the same. 


SONG. Air: ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 


Oh, have you heard the news today 
About the ships of tea, dear? 

The British thought to have their way 
In spite of you or me, dear! 


Chorus— ‘ 
We’re only dames! We can but do 
Our best—or what we think it; 
The tea is taxed. We here do vow 
That we’ll refuse to drink it! 


They brought the ships and anchored them 
Before our very siglit, dear! 

But let me whisper—There’s a plan 
To vanquish them tonight, dear. 


Chorus. 


Within the harbor dark, tonight, 
Our good men all will go, dear, 

And every chest of British tea 
Into the water throw, dear. 


Chorus. 


We’ll do our best to help our land— 
To make her fully free, dear. 

We may not figlht—we’ll take this stand— 
We'll drink no British tea, dear. 


Chorus. 


Millicent’s Scissors 
By Clara E. Cooper 


Heard ye ever the story of Millicent’s scissors, 
That rest ’mid the relics of old Concord town, 
And the part that they played in the winning of 
freedom 
When the Colonies fought for release from the 
Crown? 


Fair Millicent spun by the old oaken settle, 
The young Redcoat officer watched her the while, 
And waiting the coming of good Captain Barrett, 
He teased the young maiden with mischievous 
sinile. 
‘*Supposing,’’ he said ‘* ’Tho ’tis folly to think it, 
These yeomen shouid really revolt from the King, 
And try, as they threaten, to win independence, 
To oppose to our Army what force can they bring? 


They have not a cartridge, nor know how to make 
one ; 
When the Regulars met them, pray what would 
they do?’* 
‘*We have powder and bullets,’? spoke Millicent 
hotly, 
‘*What has served against wild beasts will serve 
against you!’’ 
‘*Nay shoot us not down like the beasts of the for- 
est, 
If you must kill us use a more civilized way; 
Make up a tew cartridges while you’re about it,— 
Just lend me some paper, I'll show you the way.’’ 


Intent on his mischief, he snatched up her scissors 
And cut from the paper the shape he desired, 
Then twisting it over a whittled pine splinter, 
‘*There, ’tis easy you see; ‘‘That is all that’s re- 
quired !"’ 


Full little he dreamed as he laid down the scissors, 
How a nation should profit by what he had taught ; 

What to him was a jest, was to lier deadly earnest, 
And early and late at her new task she wrought. 


She called to her aid all the maids of the village 
And neglecting their spinning, they worked with 
a will. 
They might not go forth to repel the invaders, 
So toarming the Minute Men bent all their skill. 


And Millicent’s scissors are clierished in Concord 
Amid other relics by Memory empearled, 
Since they had the honor to help load the musket 
That fired the ‘‘shot that was heard ’round the 
world,’’ 


Hans Schmidt 
By Mary Bailey 


Away in the hills for a whole long year 
Hans Schmidt had worked, I’m told, 

And starting home, had for wages clear 
A great big bag of gold. 


A man rode up on a fine black horse. 
‘*You’re tired,—let’s trade,’’ said he. 

So Hans gave him his gold, of course, 
And mounted the horse in glee. 


Then he met a man with an old red cow, 
And. thought of butter and cheese. 

Said the man, ‘'I’ll trade for your horse right now, 
Your wife it will surely please.’’ 


Then a man with a woolly sheep he met, 
And traded his cow away. 

‘*T am sure I am making the best trade yet, 
For the wool may be clipped today.’’ 


Then a man with a pig on a string came by, 
‘*Pork is better than mutton,’’ said he; 
‘“‘Will you trade?’’ Hans thought of a hot pork 
pie,— 
‘*Yes, a pig would be better for me.’’ 


But the pig pulled the string and would not drive, 
And Hans was weary and sad, 

Till a man came along with a.goose alive, 
He traded again and was glad. 


‘‘The goose feathers make a fine pillow, I know, 
But what of just one goose alone?’’ 

Then he cane again in an hour or so 
For a clumsy and heavy grindstone. 


‘*I can sharpen my tools,’’ thought Hans in good 
cheer, 
As he stopped for a drink at a well, 
When the grindstone slipped into the water so clear, 
And down to the bottom it fell! 


A Prairie Girl 
By Myrtle Ruth Barber 


The girls who live in the cities have many things 
that are fine 

But I wouldn’t take their treasures for the ones that 
I know are mine. 

They have flowers in their gardens, but the great 
wide fields I own, 

And the stacks of grain and clover, and the fields so 
freshly mown. 


The golden rod is my wand, you know; the rosin- 
weed my store; 
Asters beckon along the road, the daisies nod at my 


Oor ; 
Everlastings call from the hills, they sway with the 
passing breeze, 


And shade there is that’s welcoming under the 
autumn trees. 


City girls have their parks so fine, their animals 
strange and queer,— 

I have the pets of a farmyard near aud many a one 
real dear; 

Our cows and chickens, pigs and ducks, ‘the horse 
that neighs in his stall, 

The sheep and lambs, and the dear old dog, how 
one can love them all! 


Oh, you may have your canaries, the quails ana 
wrens are here,—  ,. 

I know the nest where the’ take their rest, know 
and they do not fear. 

Oh say what you wish of the city, its beauties you 
may well unfurl, 

But just _ me have the country and be a Prairic 
Girl. 
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The House I Live - ‘In 


‘By Forest Ailen 


There’s a, little house I live in, 
So my teacher’s often told, 
: That is finer than a palace 
And is worth its weight in gold. 





The framework of this dwelling place 
Of strong white bones is made, 
Which serve and do the bidding 
Of the muscles on them laid. 


The roof is hid by glossy hair, 
The house is wrapped beside 

With pink skin which must daily be 
Well washed, also well dried. 


My little house has windows two, 
Thro’ which I look to see 

The birds and flowers and playinates 
That God has given me. 


My. ears are little doorways 
Thro’ which the lessons pass, 
And singing of the birdies, and 

Of crickets in the grass. 


The tower of this prized structure 
Contains a wondrous bell— 

My little tongue the clapper is, 
The truth ’t must ever tell. 


And for this splendid little home, 
My Maker-gave to me, 

I’ll ever care and keep as pure 
As he would have it be. 


‘[This may be used as concert work or 
an individual recitation and with’ or 
without motions. ] 


The Snowmen’s Adventure. 
By Sadie Drake 


Three snowmen bold 

Were made.in the cold 

Of a damp,.wet, winter night, 

By children three, 

‘Who laughed in glee, 

‘As they rolied the mounds. of white. 


“Now they are done 

Except the last one,’’ 

Said Forrest to Brother Lea; 
“We'll wait till morn, 

Then his lead put on, 

What a queer. fellow he will be.’’ 


‘But in the night, 

These-snowmen white 

Said to the headless one, 

“Let’s run away, 

When they come to play 

They’1l wonder where we’ve gone 


_Said the headless one, 
‘For I’ve no eyes to Bee, 
I might get lost 
And there are brooks to cross. 
I might smash myself on a tree.’’ 


“Well, never mind . 

If you are blind, 

We’!l show you the way to go,’ 

So hands they took 

And made for the brook 

That ran through the valiey below. 


: They reached the stream— 

» But Oh! how mean 

: Were the ones that owned thie eyes. 
They, jumped across— 

Ker Splash, Ker Splosh, 

Came the one that wasn’t wise. 


“Oh dear!’ he said, 
“T wish I was dead, 
Why didn’t I stay onthe hill. 
This water is freezing, 
Ican‘t help sneezing, 
Dear me! I am feeling ill.’’ 


The morning broke 

And what’a joke, 

What a joke on those children three— 
“Our snowmen are gone, 

Saic they, everyone. 

“Oh! where, Oh! where can they be?’ 


* They searched around 

O’er the snowy ground, 

At last the trail they spied. 
It ran down hill 

Acro-s the rill 

And inalf up the other side 


‘Why here’s the one 

That wasn’t done,’? 

The children together cried. 
‘Froze fast in the brook, 

And just you look ! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ODANP YOL 
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That the snowmen tried ’ 

To go and hide 

The chiidren did not know. 

So there they stayed 

While the children played 

And covered them up in thesnow. 
—Lewiston Journal. 


Grandmother’s Valentine 


By Nellie Fiske Hackett 


A valentine, old-fashioned enough, I 
should say, 


today ; 
Yet grandma showed it to me, and said, 
‘‘It is all there is left of the days that 


are dead.’’ 
Just think, the verse is so quaint, and so 
oid, 
I am sure it a thousand times has been 
; told; 


With ‘‘ Roses are red, and violets blue, 
Lilies are sweet, and so are you.’’ 


And grandma said, long years ago, 
When she was only a girl, you know, 
Though she loved grandpa with all her 
heart 

Some trouble came, and they grew apart. 


Neither would speak; as the days went 
by, 
Each cast on the other a scornful eye; 


Both were to blame, but naught would 
say, 
Until at last came St. Valentine’s Day. 


And that was the valentine which came, 
Signed with the letters of his name ; 
And underneath the violets blue 

Were just the three words,—‘‘I love 
you.”’ 


Only a valentine worn out and old, 
Your mission is done, and your story 
told; 

But I wonder not as she puts you away, 


That grandma loves St. Valentines’ Day. 





There’s the two on the’ other side.’’ 


—Farm Journal. 
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Publicity Pays 


A man there was in our town 
Who kept himself in view. 
No matter what he did, forsooth, 

The public always knew. 


His name was in the papers once 
Or may be twice a day. 

In all assemblies he was one 
Who had tlie most to say. 


He hurried here and hurried there, 
As busy as could be. 

At banquets and in long parades 
He showed his dignity. 


*Twas thus he lived for many years, 
And when he came to die 

The city all in mourning stood, 
A tear in every eye. 


A marble shaft proclaimed his worth, 
And people called him great, 

A man who started low in life, 
But rose to high estate. 


And yet he simply played a game— 
A simple game ’twas, too. 

No matter what he did, forsooth, 
The public always knew. 


—Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald. 


A Speech of Welcome 


By Edith Palmer Putnam 


I am so very little, 
I haven’t much to say; 

But teacher says to tell vou 
We’re giad you came today! 


I’m sure you ought to know it, 
For see how sweet we smile,— 

And how we speak nice pieces, 
And watch you all the while! 


But if you liaven’t guessed it, 
I guess I’d ‘better say 
Just what my teacher told me— 





(Bows) We’re glad you came today! 


He Is Not Unworthy 


By William J. Lampton 
If one has failed to reach the end he 
sought, 


If out of effort no great good is wrought, 
It is not failure, if the object be 

The betterment of man; for all that he 
Has done and suffered is but gain 

To those who follow seeking to attain 
The end he sought. Ais efforts they 
Will find are guideposts on the way 

To that accomplishment which he, 

For some wise purpose, could not be 
The factor in. There is need 

Of unsuccessful effort; ’tis the seed 
Whose mission is to lie beneath 

The soil that. grows the laurel wreath, 
And he is not unworthy who 

Falls strugvling manfully to do 

What must be done in dire distress, 
That others may obtain success.— Success. 


Kitty’s Lesson 
By Coral M. Norton 


(For a little girl holding a kitten.) 
Now kitty don’t be naughty 

I want to talk to you, 
You're such a bad bad kitty 

I don’t know what to do. 


This morning you drank up 
All the milk, 

You never gave poor Tab a bit 
And now the poor thing’s sick 


Then you clawed the baby’s face, 
And most scratched out her eyes, 

Aud when I put you out of doors, 
You cried and cried and cried. 


Now kitty this will never do 
You mustn’t act like that, 
For if you do, when you’re grown up, 
You'll be a cross old cat. 
There now your lesson's ended, 
So run away to play, 
And see if you can be 
A better cat each day, 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intensé mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 
orKS, Providence, R. I, 





BEST BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Landes’ Complete Outline in U. S. History $ 

Landes’ New Practical Orthography 

McKean’s Outline of English and Am. Literature 

McKean’s Outline in Physiology 

McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
United States Geography 

Crissman’s Library Method in American History 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha 

Graded Memory Gems, (three books)Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar, each 

Study of Longfellow for Primary Grades 

Wiant’s New Drills for Schools 

Fess’ Political History of the United States 

Every Day Plans, a plan book for each season— 
praised by teachers everywhere 

Any five of the twenty-five cent books for $1.00 


1.50 


1.50 


We also publish World’s Events Magazine ($1.00 a 
year)and anew and beautiful line of Five-Cent Clas- 
sics—over 100 titles—which furnish an excellent grad- 
ed list of supplementary reading. Write for book 
catalog and sample copy of World’s Events. 


World’s Events Pub. Co., Dayton, Ohio 


(Former address, Dansville, N, Y.) 








‘SHORTHAKD 
Ty Estee oy. VAS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems- Boyd’s Syllabie System is casy to learn 
—easy to write—easy read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions— no shading as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. | Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command. " 

The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
hewspaper reportersand railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, 
teaciiers, physicians, literary folk and busiriess men and 
Women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems. Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
or booklet, testimonials, ete. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
93 Chicago Ope-a House Block, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Prin. W. E. DANFORD, Bellaire, Ohio. 

This new book contains over 1,200 questions in United States 
ry and Civil Government, each agg me | and fully answered, 
maiiy valuable tables covering in detail all of the impor- 

tant mutters best treated in tabular form. 3 
The book contains 152 pages, is well printed and substantially 
pee in heavy paper covers, and will be sent prepaid for only 

mts. 


. For teachers who wish to review. For pupils who are_prepar- 
ing for High School or Teachers’ Examinations. For Teachers 
Who desire a review book for class use to accompany any or all 
texts, Send all orders to 

Athens, Ohio. 


THE 0H10 TEACHER, 
Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHER ® Course by mail while teaching- 


Write E, M? WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Busines: School News. 








anxious to have all these members represented, I must not take up 


I’d like so much to see a copy of it. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: - 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance, : 

How [interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom, 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our mest interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this departinent, 

Letters should be short, for our space is iimited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter tothe President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 844x544. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct, Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your true name and ad.lress, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto for February 


‘*Be more cheerful ; do not worry ; 
There is time enougii to do 
Every day the daily duties 
That your Father sendeth you, 
And to find some little moments 
For heart-music fresh and new.”’ 


Club Poem for February 


‘*It may be thy share of service 
His purpose to complete, 

If steadfastly thou guidest 
Those little wayward feet. 


One little footstep passing 
The path that Jesus trod ; 
One little spirit resting 
In loving faith on God; 


One little life more earnest, 
More hopeful, and more pure,— 
And in an angel’s record 


Thy life work shall endure.”’ 


President’s February Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Let me introduce to you today members from Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Florida, Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. Some of these you have already met, 
but to be ‘‘sure,’’ we’ll be introduced all over again, and so have 
a friendly meeting. Everybody must speak to everybody else. 
And be sure to ‘‘mind the rule’’—which is to bring a ‘‘help’’ and 
to take away, when we go home from our Club meeting, a new 
one to ‘‘practice on.’’ . 

I have an ‘‘exchange’’ from Bay City, Michigan, for which I can 
not find the name. Will that teacher please send it to me so that 
I may insert the notice? Am sorry thatit cannot go in this month, 
for I fear the teaclier will be disappointed at the delay. 

I want to say just a word in regard to your Recreations, Let’s 
make scrap-books of the games, etc., we find useful, or copy them 
into Composition Books. And let’s bring the best to the Club, so 
that other members can share in them, too. 

We must have a Longfellow Party this month, after the copy 
given by our New Hampshire member. Our Indiana Member 
hands in a rhyme of our Presidents. Our ‘‘ Blizzard State’’ member 
brings a February Special Day program. (Will she, or he, please 
send the name to which the Certificate may go? We have only the 
County and State address, you see.) ‘“‘D. D.’’ contributes an 
original verse for one of our mottoes, and Florida tells us of the 
warin sunshine to be found down there, in spite of blizzards in the 
north, 

‘*Vermont’s Daughter,’’ did you know that all sorts of interest- 
ing games could be played with dominoes? You use them for 
busy-work, and that is a good idea. Tell us some of the ways in 
which you use them, next time you come. lowa, suppose you 
drop me a card telling me whiere to get the best Brownie stamps— 
a’ request for which several members will be glad. J have stamps, 
but can not recommend mine, as the Brownies are often armless 
or legless. ‘The stamps make indistinct marks so often. And sev- 
eral teachers of whom I know have found the same trouble with 
theirs. Give us some more of your ‘‘helps,’’? and you will find 
a welcome. Michigan contributes our Recreation, and California 
and Wisconsin bring more helps. And here is a Valentine hint 
from New Mexico. Miss—, your region is so interesting that you 
should send us an account of it next time. Tell us about your 
school, and its surroundings. It would be as good as, and more 
interesting than, a regular geography lesson. 

I meant to have one of our State Booklet talks; but as I am 


the room this time. /But I’d like to know how your booklets are 
progressing. Mas any New Hampshire member made one? If so, 
So please remember me! 
Cordially your friend, 











JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


‘Teachers’Help-One-A nother Club 
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THE NEW MATERIAL FOR GOWNS 


We will send FREE, 


you a sample 

It is gauzy, strong and durable and makes 
dainty, chic gowns for street or evening wear, ac- 
cording to the color and design selected. The price, 
ranging from 50 cents to 75 cents per yard, is very 
moderate, considering the wearing qualities and 
style of this queenly fabric. 

For sale at all the best retail houses. If not 
at your dealer’s write us, or clip out illustration of 
tower and send it to us with name 
and address plainly written and 
FREE samples will be sent you. 

“HAI” is only one of the Silver 
Tower Fabrics. Some others are: 


Fluffy Ruffles Voile Motor Linens 
Mousselines Dress Linens 
Silver Silk Silk and Cotton 
Empress Taffetas Fancies 

Plain Voiles 





For the free sample piece address us, 


E. L. WALDO, 212 Chureh St., New York City 


Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music whether 
a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire)for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, 
Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make 
our home study courses for these instruments known 
in your locality. You willget one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you take the lesson 
will be the cost of postage and the music yon use, 
Whichissmall, Write atonce. It will mean much to 
you to get our free booklet. [t will place you under no 











obligation whatever to us if you never write again. 
You and your friends should know of this work, Hun- 
dreds of our pupils write: “Wish T had known of your 
school before.”” ‘Have learned more in one term in 
my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal less ex pense.”’ 
“Everything is so thorough and complete.” ‘The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 11 year old 
boy has not had the least trouble to learn,’’ One min- 
ister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded | made no mistake in 
becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established nine years—have thou- 
sands of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 
Don't say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer, It will be sent by return 
mail free. Address U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, 














Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges, 






We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Common School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English .elghty-page catalogue. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, covmoricis, mone. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens and 
beautifies the skin. Nothing compares with it. Com- 

sed of two cerates which are applied by massage a 
ew moments, This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; 
thus the hair dies. Contained in collapsible tubes, 
Full treatment $1.00. Guaranteed under the pure food 
and drug act. MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFAC- 

TORY. 


Electrozol Co., Dept. 15-B, Detroit, Mich. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
wy educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERSY ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, lad, 


























For irritation of the throat, hoarseness, 
coughs and bronchial affections a remedy in 
lozenge form is more convenient than a liquid 
preparation. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
or cough and voice lozenges are one of the 
oldest and best-known remedies for throat and 
lung troubles. : 

They are free from opiates or any harmful 
ingredient and may be used, whenever re- 
quired, without injurious effect. 

An invaluable aid to Speakers and Singers 
IN BOXES ONLY, NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


Price, 25c, 50c, $1. 


Observe this 
ignature on tf th. 
ame 0: Vir wi Abed Che 


Sold everywhere or sent post paid on receipt of price. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


BOSTON MASS. 































Style 319 
**Riverside” 
is but one ofa 
vast number 
of beautiful 
models I 
make at 
various 

prices. 


THE CHARM OF A 


KERR SKIRT 


IS DUE TO THESE FACTS: a 


The material is carefully selece | 
ted. It is man-tailored to your / 
own measure. It is the very late 
est style, and distinctive. 


I personally superintend every 
detail of the process of making, / 
from the cutting of the patterns / 
(which are made forevery order) 
to the final inspection of the 
finished garment. 


Send for My Largeand 4 


BEAUTIFUL STYLE BOOK 


to-day—you will find all the new 
styles illustrated, a copy of my absolute 
guarantee and self measurement blanks; 
and you will get 50 or more samples of new | 7 
skirtings, allfree, I prepay all charges 
and guarantee you satisfaction, 


VALUE The skirt 1 Make at $4.00 
will be the equal of any you will 
find ready-made at 87.00, 

Other values in proportion to $16.00 







Frank J, Kerr:— \ 


Skirt received, 
am delighted 
both with the fit 


and _workman- 
ship, It is simply 
perfect, (Name 
and address will be fur- 
nished on request. Also 
names of customers 
living near you.) 





Reference: Continental Trust Co., Philadelphia 
FRANK J. KERR, The Skirt Tailor 
No Branches. Mail Orders Only. 








j 122 So. llth St, Philadelphia, Pa. | 











A BEAUTIFUL GIFT AT CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


Send 17c for (2) samples 
of our beautiful Satin 
Ribbon Book Marks, both 
sizes, or 50c for(6)samples 
(3) large and(3)small, in- 
cluding our new catalogue 
and copies of the **New 
Good Bye and Teachers 
Farewell Poems.’’ They 
are printed on heavy Satin 
ribbon.sizes 24. x9 and 144x 
9inches, The names of the 

. school, teacher, and date 
can be printed on these if desired, Special rates to those order- 
ing (25). Brown & Brown, 123 Liberty St., Dansville, N.Y. 












TON 3 same face 25¢, Elegant work, Gum 
Postage Stamps, Lockets, All kinds Photo 
Jewelry, Your Photo retd, LL Cat.free, Sample 
ofwork4e, Agts Watd, SUNBEAM PHOTO ©0, Dep.N,1,,8ta L, Brooklyn,N,Y. 


S COPIED 25¢,81, Photo Postals 50eDz. BUT- 








TEACHER ? 


Do vou need more edu- 
Do you wish 
help in any 


ARE YOU A 


Na ucation? 
‘ special 
branch ? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 
and a course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious, teachers 

prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy 

of our eighty-page Catalogue 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 


A. H. CAMPRELL, Ph.D. 
Principal of NormalDepartment 


THE SCHOOL, 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Club Exchange 


I. Miss Remah K. Nause, Forest, Hardin Co., Ohio, wishes to 
exchange postcards with other teachers. . 

2. Miss Glenna Pinchbeck, Swansboro, Va., teaches in a graded 
school, and wishes to exchange postcards with other teachers. No 
comic ones desired. 


Letters from Club Members 


Longfellow’s Birthday 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

What a month of good things is February ! 
tions and opportunities from first to last! 

That was just the trouble —the /as¢ one in the month. I had 
uo time for another bit of outside work that February. But the 
longer I thought, the more certain I became that a celebration of 
Longfellow’s Birthday we might and must kave, but with an elim- 
ination of that most troublesome element—the time. It should be, 
in so far as possible, a spontaneous affair. 

On Friday morning, after a brisk discussion as to our favorite 
poet, and the discovery that early in the following week came the 
twenty-seventh—his birthday ,— our enthusiasm became boundless, 
when I said, ‘‘We will have a birthday party, then! At birthday 
pirties we like to bring gifts, so each of you may bring to usa 
stanza of Mr. Longfellow’s poetry, well learned, or possibly a poem 
entire.’’ Every tace was aglow with expectation and purpose, for 
each child knew that here was something to do which he could 
do. The only parts which I allotted were those in reference to 
Longfellow's life, and these were not to be read but told in the 


Filled with celebra- 


; child’s own language. 


Upon the morning of our party, I explained to them that they 
might invite the Fourth Grade from the room below, and that our 
work for the language period was to be the writing of the invita- 
tions, which were to be sent to the teacher of the invited class 
(who of course had previously agreed to the plan. ) 

In the afternoon at three o’clock room was made for our guests, 
who arrived promptly and took their seats, oh, so quietly! 

The souvenirs I had previously prepared, by priuting with red 


| ink on white candy lozenges the words, ‘‘ Longfeliow Party, Feb. 








Seeley’s Question Book 


| ject covered by that, chapter. 





27, 1906.’’ One of these was placed on each desk, with two 
cinnamon candies, the latter of which were for a‘‘treat.’’ Two sim- 
ple prizes were made by pasting on a slip of gray drawing paper 
a sinall print of Longfellow, and lettering the paper wth red ink. 

This, and the copying of quotations on separate sheets of paper 
(illustrated by prints, to make each sheet as attractive and intelli- 
gible as possible), was the only work I had to do in preparation. 
Almost no extra work was required of the children, and yet our 
party was even more enjoyable than other celebrations of greater 
consideration. - 


LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY PROGRAM. 
1. Stories of His Life—(a) Childhood, (b) School, (c) Travel 
and Works (d) Life at Home, (e) Death. (Told inchild’s own 
language.) 
. Paul Revere’s Ride—Recitation. 
. Hiawatha’s Sailing— Recitation. 
. The Children’s Hour—Recitation, by School. 
. A Rainy Day—Recitation. 
The Arrow and the Song—Recitation. 
. Quotatiotis by School. 
. Wreck of the Hesperus—Recitation. 
. The Village Blacksmith—-Recitation. 
. Come to Me, O Ye Children—Recitation*by School. 
. Game. 


GAME FOR LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. 
The children 


HOO CI ANEW DW 


— 


Ten sheets of paper are pinned around the room. 


pass in line and examine each, writing on the slip of paper pro- | 


vided for the purpose, the number of the slips they can guess and 
the poems from which they were taken. Two simple prizes are 
splendid incentives. 
I. The skipper had taken. his little daughter 
To bear him company. 


2. Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 
And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the doorway. 
Vain was the hope of escape. 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said. 


& 


4. Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water. 


For his heart was in his work, 
And the heart giveth grace unto every Art. 


on 


6. I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 





is the newest, the 
best, the only up- 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It’s author is 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda- 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
This is a feature contained in no 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 


The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazines 
as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 


| 
| 
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DAINTY TEXTURE 
Beautifully Sheer aud Elegant 


(Registered) 


Dragon Brand 





Trade Mark 


More attractive ‘than the 
handsomest - silk: ° Soft as 
Rose Leaves to the touch. 
Nature’s Bloom on Na- 
ture’s Colors, and withal 
Serviceable and Durable. 
Retains its Beauty when 
Laundered, and is Lovely 
for all Grades of 
DRESSY GOWNS. 
If you like our popular 


SOIESETTE you know 
MIRETTE will please you. 











I PROVE IT 


»FREE 


NO DRUGS, DIETS OR EXERTION 
So confident am | that simply wedring my Auto-Mas- 


seur, regar of age or sex, will permanently reduce 
superfluous flesh from all parts—face, chest, back, hips, 
legs or abdomen, that | will mail it without deposit for a 


FREE 40 DAY .TRIAL 


When you see your shapeliness speedily returning | 
know you will wear it until your figure is just as perfect 
as it ever was efore try it at my expense. Write 
for Auto-Masseur to-day —proof costs nothing. 


Prof. Burns, 1300-N-Broadway, New York. 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona know- 
@ ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come it- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/ilustrated) 
by William H, Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts iu a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















HAVE YOU SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? 
Let Me Send You a Letter of Advice 
With My Illustrated Booklet 
“ABOUT THE HAIR’”’ 








[ have made the cure of Superfluous Hair My Spec- 

ialty. I have never had a reported failure when 
my pupil was sincere and conscientious. If you have 
hair on the face, neck or arms—no matter if }.u 
have tried all sorts of preparations or modes of tre:t- 
ment, or how many times you have been disip- 
pointed, may I not send you particulars of 11y 
method ? It isso harmless—so simple—so certai!:— 
so reasonable. (Enclose stamp.) 

ASK ME HOW 


(Tirs.) M. ELOISE CLARKE, 
Dept. 30, - = SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


N. B. - Asa maker of-Medicine and Perfume ask wie for 
a dainty Sachet, its lasting fragrance will delight you. 
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7. Week in, weex out, from morn till night, 
Yon can hear his bellows blow. 
8. > Be still, sad ineart, and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds the sun is shining 
* * * * * 


Some days must be dark ‘and dreary. 


9. On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five,— 
Hardly a man is now alive bi 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 


10. As he entered the house, the hum of the wheel and the sing- 
ing ceased;) ~ © 
‘‘T have been thinking all day,’’ said gently the Puritan 
maiden, ah 
‘*Dreaming all night of the hedge-rows of England.”’ 


ANSWERS 
1. Wreck of the Hesperus...2. Evangeline. 3. Come to Me, 
QO Ye Children! 4. Hiawatha. 5. BuildingoftheShip. 6. Chil- 
dren’s Hour. 7. The Village Blacksmith. 8. The Rainy Day. 
g. Paul Revere’s Ride 10. Courtship of Miles Standish. 
. M. F. Jones, New Hampshire. 


Presidents in Rhyme 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

For several years I have profited much by the hints given in 
the Help-One-Another Department of the Normal Instructor, and 
believe that I should give as well as take. The following jingle 
helped me with my History lessons and I have used it successfully 
in my school work. Isend it hoping it may prove helpful to 
others. I do not know the name of the author. 

THE PRESIDENTS 
‘*George Washington, first of the presidents, stands: 
Next placid John Adams attention commands. 
Thomas Jefferson third on tle glorious score, 
And square James Madison counts number four. 
Fifth on the record is plain Jame Monroe 
And John Quincy Adams is sixth, don’t you know? 
Next. Jackson, then Martin Van Buren, true blue, 
And Harrison ninth, known as Tippecanoe. 
Next ‘Tyler, the first of the Vice-Presidents to rise, 
Next Polk, and then Taylor, the second who dies. 
Then Fillmore, a Vice, :takes the President’s place, 
And Franklin Pierce is fourteen in the race. 
Fifteen is Buchanan, and following: him 
The great name of Lincdli makes all others dim, 
Next Jolson, then Grant, with laurel and bays, 
Aud next after Grant comes ‘Rutherford B. Hayes. 
Next Garfield, then Arthur, then’Cleveland, we know that, 
Then Harrison wearing his grandfather’s hat, — 
(Benjamin Harrison twenty-third in the train,) 
And next on the list behold Cleveland again.’’ 
McKinley was leader while fighting with Spain 
And Roosevelt followed when McKinley was slain. 

(The last couplet is original.) 

A HOostkgr. 


From the Blizzard State 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Having absorbed, without attempting to relate any of my own 
experience, I want to tell you of some recreations we enjoyed in 
spite of the blizzards that prevailed in this, (Butte Co. S. Dak.,) 
one of the largest counties of the United States if not of the world, 
latt February. I have seen nothing from tiis part of the 
country, so will tell you about our school. Our schoolroom is of 
akind common to any western country, viz:—log, about 16x20, 
with a dirt roof. The pupils are seven in number, 

Previous to St. Valentine’s Day wé-‘each brought small pictures 
(colored or woodcuts which were colored with Crayola), and 
bright, many-hued bits of engine-colored paper, from which 
hearts, the size of a penny, were cut and pasted upon samples of 
photo mounts (which may be obtained of any photograph supply 
louse upon application) in circles, ‘heart-shaped rings, shields, 
Greek crosses or geometrical designs within those the pictures 
were mounted or a quotation inscribed, with name of donor and 
date. These were put into envelopes, which the children may 
easily make from a pattern, with a nickel package of litrary 
paste, and some bright colored wrapping paper. 

A Post Office may be established several days in advance in 

one corner of the room, by using a cracker box, in which com- 
partments have been fashioned of pasteboard, and appointing a 
Postmaster wlio assigns each child a compartment in which to 
deposit a valentine to the friend of his choice. Or upon calling 
at the Post Office the child may be presented with a slip upon 
Which is written ‘‘Deliver one parcel to Nellie Grey,’’ and the 
child will be delighted to receive as many as his little admirers 
lave provided for him or her, as the case may be. 
_ Or he may call at a booth, curtained off, with little trouble, 
M-another part of the room, inside being a small boy dressed as 
Cupid, with sash and (paper) quiver full of darts, who exchanges 
4parcel, previously labeled, for the slip. 

On February 22, we entertained the patrons in the evening, and 
Were favored with a company that filled the house. Following was 
the program used: 


I. Organ. Marching Through Georgia—Girl Pupil. 
2. Dialogue, George Washington—Two small Boys. 
ber ‘‘ Normal Instructor.’’ 
3. Recitation. Guilty or Not Guilty !—Girl. 
4. Phonograph. Goodbye, Little Girl, Goodbye. 
5. Dialogue. A Heavy Shower—-Three Girls and one Boy. 
6. Recitation. In Grandpa’s Barn—Girl. 
7. Tableau. The Doctor’s Visit—Boy and Girl. 
If you are buying Books for your 


Books ! Books! School Library or for your own, 
Sent for our Catalogue. Over 4000 tit'*s of books from different 
Publishers sold at the lowest prices. You should see our assort- 
Ment and prices. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 

















What Will You Give To Be Well 
CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able To Have G e 
‘to bring health and strength 0 90,000 women in the past ood Figure, 
my thorough study of anatomy, physjology and health princi- 
ples, and to my 12 years personal experience before I began my 9 
Rested Nerves? 
It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils 
—and I have done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each in- 
If vital organs or nerve centers , cal proportions and I teach her to 
are weak, I strengthen them so stand and to walk in an attitude 
I want to help every woman to ment. A good figure, gracefully 
be perfectly, gloriously well, with carried, means more than a pretty 
which health and a wholesome, more beautiful than paint or pow- 
graceful body gives—a cultured, der. I help you to 
purpose, full of the health and 
vivacity which makes you The day for drugging the system has 
passed. In the privacy of yourown room, 
the vital 1 dheart ste 
A Rested Mother your blood to elreulating as If did-when 
A Sweeter Sweetheart so that the blood is fully purified. 
wil stay ‘removed You Can Be Well 
9 ave reduce 
Too Fleshy? pupil. writes me: And the vital strength gained by a force- 
opal Maun. 4 hawe spdioced, 18 nenndo eae! T Jook ful circulation{relieves you of such chronic 


33 
six years. Just think! this means a whole city. It is to 8 

Vibrant Health, 
instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. 
dividual difficulty. I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
that each organ does its work. which bespeaks culture and refine- 
that sweet, personal loveliness face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
self-reliant woman with a definite is 

Arise To Your Best! 
A Better Wife I strengthen the muscles and nerves of 

you were achild. I teach you to breathe, 
You can easily remove the fat and it 

Without 
15,000 women. One ba Drugs 

15 years younger. I feel so well I want to shout! I ailments as 














acre Be fi of breath now. 2 Constipation Dauliness 
“When I began I was rl ic and « tip i ‘ 7 ‘Dy 

my heart was weak and my head dull, and oh dear, I iw ee eeoiey 
am ashamed when I think how I used to look! I never NACH ESE ION VOT UOUSRESS 
dreamed it was all so easy, 1 thought I just had to be Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman I see and Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
telling her of you.” Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever organs or 


I may need to strengthen your stom- nerves are weak. 














ach, intestines and 7 Me i 
nerves first. Lwish I could put sutticient emphasis into 
Too Thin? pupil who was thin, these words to make you realize that you do 
writes me: not need to be ill, but that you can bea viva- 





cious, attractive woman in return for just a 
few minutes’ care each day in your own home. 

Individual Instruction—I give each pupil 
the individual, confidential treatment 
which her case demands. 

For ten cents I send you a card of cor- 
rect poise for your dressing table and 
a booklet showing you how to stand 
feel so well all the time.” ra Figure and walk with ease. 

telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether 1 can help you. 


4 
Write me today I never treat a patient I cannot help. If 1 cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocrott’s name stands tor progress in the sctentitic care of the health and figure of women. 
Catalogue of 200 Free. If it’s Electric we Y S P L A 


ELECTRIC haveit. Big Catalogue 4 cents. | P L and Entertainments Y 


OHIG ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. Catalog of thousands sent Pree! Free! Free! 


The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- - aan 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books, We undersellall. Want Agents | _ Address SAIVL FRENCH, 20 W. 22d Street, New York 


DiadMONAS Ceait 


beautiful 
A Diamond for a Valentine, ae sae is known as “Cupid’s Month.” It is a most appropriate time to give aay sweetheart a beautifu 


Ring. “Diamonds Win Hearts,” you know. As an investment noth' is safer or surer than a 
. for it increases i lue 10% to 20% per year. OUR PRIOES ARE LOW. 
OF TIS 9 Reliable, Original, Diamond ee ee Tne. peler trom cae ish 
and Watch Credit House 


EST, TERMS EASIEST. Select from our 1908 Cotaiog the article you desire and 
pa. 
GACS.A68. Dept. n 4G, 92 State St., Chicago, Ill."| eight equal monthly amounts. WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 190 


OUR NEW NORMAL COURSES 


4 

OATALOG, 
c 4 , , "7 s > 
Comprising twenty-four branches, newly prepared and new in arrangement, are now ready for students, after 
These new courses mark the greatest advance we have ever made; 


“I just can’t tell you how happy Iam. I am so proud 
of my neck and arms! My busts are rounded out and 
I have — 28 pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry myself like another woman. 

**My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I had 
taken something for years. y liver seems to be all 
right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for 
I sleep like a baby and my merves are so rested. 1 








“A Corset is not Needed _ 











SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 








LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 
















many years of experience and preparation. 
neither time nor money has been spared to make them as perfect as possible, The text-matter in every branch 
was prepared expressly to meet the exacting needs of our 
students; it has been fully demonstrated that residence school 
text-books alone cannot be used successfully in correspondence 
work. 


























DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME ANDO 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews. 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 

Higher Algebra Civ:! Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 

General History Physica! Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT. -EAcH SuBJECcT is A Course 
















A NEW PLAN 


of selection of courses has been arranged, to meet a strong de- 
mand for greater latitude in choice of work. From this time 
forth a student may select for his course of study in the Normal 
Department one, two, three or more branches, according to his 
needs; tuition fees are very reasonable, being determined solely 
by the number of branches that are selected. If there is even 
ONE braiach in which you need assistance, write today for full 
particulars; we guarantee service which will more than meet 

































































your expectations. Arithmetic Secood Year Latin 
oo, 4 Engtich | ayer} pny : 
etoric an ngiis! ng. an mer. Li ature 
CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Our Academic Courses are accredited at Northwestern University Algebra Ancient History 


Med, and Modern History 
United States History 


SPECIAL COURSES 







Geometry © 
First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 


towards requirements for entrance to the Freshman classes. Full 
credits for advanced standings are given many of ourcourses at 
the State Normal Schools at Kirksville, Mo., Cap Girardeau, Mo., 














Maryville, Mo.,and Madison,$, D. Full particulars of these ac- Business Pharmac 
credited relations and of four $50 2nnual Scholarships in any i Primary Methods 





School of high rank will be furnished on request. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 






Name 
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write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, 


Send no money, beautifully curled, carefully selected Os- 


trich Feather, any color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.45 
each, or sell 8 feathers and get your own free, Enclose 6c, postage, 
Write for catalogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept C42, 21 Quiney St, CHICAGO, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





we, STORY-WRITERS 


We read, criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, 
plays, and book MSS.,; we sell them on commission o1 tell you 
where to sell them, We teach by mail, Story-Writing and 
Journalism, Endorsed by leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
publications throughout the United States and Canada, Send 
for booklet “Writing for Profit’; tells how and gives the proof. 

THORNTON WES’, Editor-in-Chief. Established 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCTATION 
106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 











ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins, 

This copy was made from a photograph which cost 
$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Many times the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 

Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 
and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured, 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “‘G-2,” and it is 4'4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 35x74 inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices, 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desived 
aud we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Dp ively known th et oy ee bya 
germ, hence is a regular germ disease, all’s Hair Renewer 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the germs 
which produce this trouble. It also destroys the dandruff 
germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 

Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Ba: 

semMary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Water, Perfume. 

The new kind” does not change the color of the hair. 
R. P. HALL & CO,, Nashua, N. H. 


OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


y were made to Civil Service 

places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a-common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For lo years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training peop!e by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
iy! song at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
axa WASHINGTON, D. C. 























EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 


—_—- 














Write for 
FREE Booklet 
th a 
Trusses, Braces, Plastic 








Hosiery, Suspensories, etc, 


HAVE YOU PAINS or tat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPBOVE 
YOUR FORM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. 


or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


PARAGON 


HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
IS ADJUSTABLE. 

IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, 63.58. 


3.50. 2574—Loom-Knit Silk, 4. 











ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID ££8r10x $1.00 







IT GROWS WITH 
YOUR LIBRARY \__ 
ut FITS ANY SPACE 
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poor” $1.75 Door 


Suindstrom: 





Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 
The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 


factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the redison we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasinz 1 Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. a 
roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
very book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
finished in Solid Gofden Oak, Tops and bases $1.00 eac’ 


Our sectional bookcases are the 


All Goods sold direct from factory only. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Tilustrated Catalogue No. 24. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 







y Rum, Sulphur, Tea, . 
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8. The Face on the Barroom Floor.—Boy. 

g. Recitation. Trooper Jackson—Girl. 

10. Recitation. February 22d, 1732—Boy. . 

11. Tableau. George and Martha Washington. 
Costume) 

12. Phonograph. Goodbye, Sweet: Marie. 

13. Recitation. My Shadow—Boy. 

14. Recitation. Barbara Frietche—Girl. 

15. Solo. Only a Rosebud—Lady. 

16. Recitation. Little Blossom—Girl. 

17. Phonograph. The Uncle Sam March. 

18. Dialogue. Reveries of a Bachelor—Thiirteen Girls ani one 
Boy. 

I9. Phonograph. Creole Belles, Sauer Kraut. 

20. Tableau. Hardangerbrud (Norwegian National Costunie)— 
Girl. 

21. Phonograph. 

22. Recitation. Trouble in Squawville--Boy. 

23. Waltz— (Organ). Girl. 

24. Diaiogue. Remember Benson !—-Three Boys. 

25. Recitation. Mammy’s Way—Girl. 

26. Recitation. Bill's in. Trouble—Boy. 

27. Song. America—School. 

28. Diaiogue. An Uncomfortable Predicament!—Three Girls and 
Two Boys. 

29. Phonograpli—Coon Songs. 

30. Tableau. Abraham Jefferson Wasngthion Lee.—Boy. 

Phonograph. 


The tableau lights were red and white, procured of March Bros., 
Ohio., for fifty cents, and the last Tableau was in imitation of the 
‘*Coon’’ in a comic posture of. fright, dressed in white (flour- 
sack) overalls, and stovepipe hat covered also with white. We 
decorated the room by hanging festoons of red, white and blue 
crepe paper on the walls and from the beams overhead, at a cost 
of seventy-five cents, and by hanging up a number of cheap 
prints mounted on patseboard. We draped the flag over the door, 
and by the lamplight. our room looked very festive. The slow 
dressers were assisted by the phonograph which one of the. patrons 
very kindly brought, and a number of the big sisters and brothers 
were prevailed upon to assist in our efforts to entertain, and so 
well did we succeed that the two hours during which it lasted, 
proved very short, it was said. 


(In Colonial 


_Valentine’s Day 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One teaching away out in the country has. very few social ad- 
vantages, so the Literary and Debating Society is often resorted 
to. As this body usually meets as often as once in two weeks, it 
is sometimes hard to get something new. Such was the difficulty 
I once encountered as chairman of the program committee. 

The one of which I shall tell you was not our very -best special 
day program, but it was quite out of the ordinary, and that was 
what we were looking for, and perhaps what you will be looking 
for this winter. Our next regular meeting coming on St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve, we cast about in our minds for a ‘‘Valentine Pro- 
gram,’’ although we had never heard of one. Such a searching of 
old February magazines as took place! Still, very little could be 
found. So we remodeled the old maxim, ‘‘If you can’t find a way 
make one,’’ and set to work. 

I do not remember the program in detail, but will give you 4 
general idea; for each teacher will have different material on 
which to work. Here are some of the numbers: A paper on 
‘Valentine Day,’’ ‘‘A Valentine Story,’’ love songs, and two or 
three poems. As these were so scarce I composed a ‘Valentine 
Periodic’’ for one of the girls to recite. Then we had fortune tell- 
ing, taken from McCall’s Magazine. This was quite a. drawing 
card, as most of our members were young people. Instead of the 
Journal we had a box in which each one had. been requested to 
place one valentine or more. Such a collection; as we got! Most 
of them were comic, but we were there for fun, and no one wa 
in the least offended when they were: read publicly. Every one 
enjoyed them, from the little tots to the old people, and ali went 
away feeling young and jolly. * ' 

For decorations we cut red paper hearts and-hung them in fe 
toons over cedar ropes. On the front blackboard a sentimental 
stanza was written and around it pink and red hearts, some joined 
with gold (yellow) bands, were drawn in colored crayon, while on 
each’side was Cupid with drawn bow ready to let fly the quiver 
ing arrow. ' 

VALENTINE PERIODIC 


A little boy just three years old, and atiny maid of two 

Were little lovers long ago; lovers good and true. 

He sent to her on Valentine day a Cupid, heart and flowers gay. 

She was not outdone, the little miss, and returned the favor wi 
a kiss. 

Seven years flew by. The boy is ten, his little sweetheart nine. 

He writes to her in schoolhoy style this charming Valentine. 

‘*My dearest one, I love you well; I love you more than tongit 
can tell. 


As long as sun and moon shall shine, I’1l be your Valentine.” 


Seven more years pass. She's sweet sixteen and he, an ardett 


youth— . 
Bows at her shrine and offers there himself her Valentine. 
With scorn she looks upon him there, so humbly bowed before het 
Though she admires his mianly form and knows that he adores het. 


But now they part, this youth and maid, for he to college oes: 
But ne’er forgets his early love and could not if he chose. 
Still every year he sends to her a picture, book or flower, 


—— 

Seeley’s New Question Book and 
You Can Get Normal Instructor one year for onl! 
$1.27. Primary Plans one year and the Question Book on] .$1.% 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teache® 
examinations and for class use. See full description on pag? o% 
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put always something: to remind that.once a year comes Valentine. 


A third seven years brought changes vast. 

_ was past. : : 

Kach forgetting days of old was pressing onward to the goal. 

By chance they met on Valentine Day, though she had thought 
him far away. : 

He plead in accents soft, ‘‘Be mine.’’ Her answer was, ‘‘Your 
Valentine.’’ 


The time of college life 


LITTLE NELLE, New Mexico. 


- Some Charming Borders 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I send a few suggestions for primary work which I hope will be 
helpful. . 

For schoolroom decoration, I have stencil borders, all around 
the room, as the boards are very high. ‘I have Sunbonnet Babies, 
Rrownies, leaves, etc. I change them frequently to stit the occa- 
sion. Just now, I have hatchets and cherries, soldiers, flags, red, 
white and blue. borders, ‘a large flag-and President Roosevelt's 

icture. a 
Mone border whicli I have across one side of the room is the 
lage A B’ C's, which I color, the upper half green, the lower 
half yellow. It is very pretty. . 

About once a month we make sewing cards which I hang up 
across one corner of the room. 

Then I wish you could see our menagerie. I have patterns for 
about fifteen animals from a giraffe to a cat, which I iet the 
children draw and cut out, and some of the older ones ink them. 
Then I pasted them in a procession on about five yards of narrow 
wrapping paper and pinned it up above the blackboard. 

For good deportment the childrens’ names are written on the 
hoard with colored crayons. Every night when a child is entitled 
to it, I draw a circle with yellow chalk opposite his name. The 
next night another, and soon. The childrenare very anxious to 
see who can have the longest chain. In writing names on the 
board, try using the colors in order of the rainbow colors. I 
makes a pretty harmony which one is not likely to get in nif 
any colors. 

We have been studying about Robert L. Stevenson and have 
learned several of his poems. I have the pictures illustrating his 
‘In Winter I get Up at Night,’’ and also ‘‘Land of the Couniter- 
pané’’ which I took from the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’’ several 
months ago. These I have framed in passe-partout binding and 
have them in the schoolroom. The children think so much of 
them. 

Do-any of the teachers, I wonder, have trouble about keeping 
pencils sharpened? A friend of mine gave me a pencil case such 
as they use for a pencil display. I have one child take cliarge of 
the pencils each day. He collects them at noon and at night, 
sharpening those that need it. I usually have several extra ones 
in the box, so this does away with pencil sharpening during 
school hours. ‘ ° 

Another thing I find heplful: The editor of one of our papers 
has given"me a large number of old commencement cards. I give 
these to the little folks to use tor perfect spelling or to copy per- 
fect number work. They are delighted with them. 

Just now, when we are longing for spring to come and to see 
hits of . green here and there, we decided to do what we could in 
our schoolroom towards it. ; 

One boy brought a carrot from which I cut out the center and 
filled it with water and hung it up in the south window. I told 
tie children it -wonld want a drink quite often and left them to 
guess, what was going to happen. 

How eagerly they are watching and tending it! This makes a 
very pretty hanging basket. Try it in your schoo] room. 

Ienjoy the Normal Instructor very much and find it very helpful. 
' M. L. S., Iowa. 


BY 


‘The Spelling Lesson 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Some of the ways in which I vary the monotony of the spelling 
lesson are as follows; 3 
_ The teacher pronounces a word as, ‘‘catch.’’ The first pupil spells 
itand is then to give to the next pupil a word commencing with 
tle last. letter of. the word he has just spelled which would be a 
word commencing with ‘‘l’’—as, ‘‘honest.’’ If the word is miis- 
spelled or if..the child cannot give a word he yields his place to 
the pupil who recites.correctly. This device will arouse interest 
and concentrate-the attention of the pupils on one of the dull days 
which appear in every teacher’s calendar. 

Another plan which requires strict attention is to read proverbs. 
The teacher reads a sentence slowly, distinctly and but once. 
Then hold the children repsonsible for the sentence, each child 
to spell a word ~as it comes in the regular order. If lie fails he 
loses his place and the next takes up the word. 

To children as well as the ‘‘grown ups,’’ ‘‘ Variety is the spice 
of life.’? You will find an added ‘interest in the spelling lesson if 
you give the children a change occasionally. Asa ‘‘tree’’ day— 
having the names of the different kinds of trees with one or two 
hard ones forthe ambitious pupil who rejoices in adding a ‘‘ biy’’ 
word to his vocabulary. Eucalyptus is a favorite, ‘‘So I can go 
home and stump the folks on it;’’ as my boy Ikey expresses it. 
laiso lave a flower list, animal list, occupations ; build a house, as 
laths, shingles, joists, etc. Any variation however slight serves to 
bring it out of the realm of just words. 

As an incentive to good work in Spelling and Arithmetic try the 
following:. Buy a sheet of red and one of blue cardboard. Cut 
these up into small cards. Place on one set the word Arithmetic 
and the word Spelling on the other. Then on the reverse side 
Place 100 or Excellent. For excellent work in either study give 
ole of these cards to the child to take home on Friday night. 
This is especially pleasing to the smaller pupils and productive 
a ge work, each child striving to secure as many cards as pos- 
sible, : 

Thad a class of pupils who were’ especially weak in Spelling. 
4s it seemed impossible to arouse ail to individual effort by the 
Usual devices, I tried this plan and it proved effectual : 

I bought a number of sheets of Kindergarten paper of various 
Colors and cut out several dozen stars. The bright glossy paper 





appeals to the child’s eye. If desired, the children may be pro- 
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The Best School Souvenirs 


We have been for several years manufacturing School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts 


from teac her to pupils on the last day of school, special days, holidays, etc. 
Water Lily and Lithograph Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. 


The color work on our 
It has been our constant aim to 


make the very best Souvenirs that it was possible to produce, and by making them in immense 
quantities we are able to sell them at about the same prices that other firms ask for much inferior goods. 


3 


Water Lily Souvenirs 





Size 414x6 inches 

Are you looking for something new in the line of Souv- 
enirs? Hereitis. The most beautiful Souvenir Card you 
ever saw. The first card is elegantly lithographed with 
water lilies in white, pink, blue, and yellow, resting on 
the water, The colors are always seutassorted. ‘The first 
card contains the name of the school, or number of the 
district, place, date, names of teacher and officers, and the 
second card contains the names of the pupils. They are 
tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned to the wall, 
aud they make a beautiful ornament for any room, 

Price, — One dozen or less, $1.10; each additional Souve- 
nir, 4)4c. 

Photos.—An extra card will be added with photo of 
teacher or schoolhouse copied from photo you send at the 
following additional cost: One dozen or less, 30c.; addi- 
tional ones, Ic. each. 

A free sample will be sent to those who intend to order 
souvenirs. 


Lithograph Souvenir 





The illustration shows our lithogranhed Souvenirs, but 
it gives only a faint idea of their beauty. The richness 


of coloring and embossing can only be prpaciese when 
seen. There are three cards, 344x54, tied together with 
silk ribbon. ‘The first card is elegantly lithographed and 
embossed, On the second card is printed the name of the 
school or number of the district, the location, date, name 
of teacher and school officers, on the third card is printed 
the names of pupils. When there are too many names for 
one card we add another. 


Cost,—One dozen or less, $1.00; additional ones yc. each. 
The photo of the teacher will, if desired, be placed on the 
second card at the following additional cost: First dozen, 
25c.; additional ones, one cent each. Send the best photo 
you haveto copy from. It will be returned uninjured. 


Photo Souvenir — 





Photo Souvenir.—The illustration is about one-half the 
actual size. We copy any photograph you send, atid _re- 
turn it to you uninjured. The copy will be as good as the 
original, but do not expect a clear, first class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photo you 
have. Photographs of Roosevelt, Pope Pius, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Lowell, Bryant, or any one of a list 
of ico noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the 
same price, and it will not be necessary to send a picture * 
to us as we have fine ones to copy from, 


Material.--Front and back cards of heavy Scotch gray 
photo mount board. Inside pages of heavy white paper. 
Tied at the corner with silk cord. 

Special Printing.—On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name of the school or the number of the dis- 
trict, the location, the term and year, the name of teacher 
and school officers. On the second inner sheet is printed 
the names of the pupils. When one page will not ac- 
commodate all the names we use an additional name 
sheet without extra charge. Be sure to give glk the 
necessary data plainly written, when you ordey 


Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozc?? or less. 
Additional ones 4c each. We pay the postage. The order 
should be for as many as there are pupils’ names. 


Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return it unsoiled—they are 
too expensive to give to those who ask for them merely 
out of curiosity. 


Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. It’s 





worth sending for. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, New York. 








CASH PAPWORTH PREMIUM CO., 101 St. Marks Ave., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Yours Free If You Want It. 


This beautiful Chair, worth 
a ten dollar bill. Ask 
about our Grocery Club 
Plan, also SPECIAL 
OFFER to Club Managers. 
Send for latest catalogue 
with over 1,000 beautiful 
premiums. We sell Tea, 
Coffee, Spices, Soaps and 
Groceries. 











A WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream 


The purest Complexion Cream and Flesh Food; contains no 
animal fets or poisons. Heals Sunburn, removes tan, 
freckles, pimples, blackheads, wrinkles; fills hollow 
places and makes the skin white and soft as velvet. By 
mail 50 & 75 cents. Sample I’ cents. 


Beacon Light Co., Square Bldg,, Buffalo, N, Y. 













ALMOST FREE. 


We wish to secure 10,000 new subscribers this month, hence 
this sreat offer: The Teachers’ Gazette, a 20 page monthly ‘will 
be sent to 


New Subscribers Only. 
A Whole Year for l5c. 


Every issue is well worth this amount. 


Phoenix, Oregon, Jan, 2, 1908, 

I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best forthe practical teacher 
inthe schoolroom of anything [ have everseen, There are man) 
others larger, with long, able articles on educational matters, fut 
lacking the many very useful suggestions for the practica 
teacher in the schoolroom, 

G, W. TLASELTON, 

The above unsolicited testimonial from one of our subserilicrs 

states the Case precisely. 


This Offer is Not Good 
After March 1, 1908. 


Send lic, to-day. It will be the best investment you ever 
made. Foreign postage 10c. extra. 


Teachers’ Gazette Co., Milford, N. Y. 





EAGUE OF AMERICAN YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

owning a great Correspondence. School (teaching over 0 

courses), an Tilustrated Lecture Course Bureau, and a Posta! 
Library. Allto be endowed into one great educational institution 
forthe FREE use of its members, who must be young men and 
women who have no way or means to get for themselves a higher 
or a special education. Address 

Suburban Press, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
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| The wise, broad, true, practical mission- 
ary life of the great plionetician 


| Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz 


il} culminated by the publication of her ideal, 
in i 


“PURE PHONICS 
|| FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Getit, study it, teach your 
children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 
they know avght of letters. Every trainer 
of very young children should be guided 
by it. | 

50c a Copy 


KINDERGARTNERS, send for special offer. 

















BURNZ &CO.,  pusuisners oF 
FONIC-SHORTHAND 
| No. 94 East 10th Street, New York | | 

















WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


It You Send Your Magazine Orders to Us. 


Now is the time to get your magazines 
and other helps fer 1908. 


Here are a few of our prices: 


REGULAR SPECIAL 
Necrmal Instructor and World’s Events $1.75 $1.25 
Normal Instiuctor and Pathfinder 1.75 1.25 
Normal Instruc or and Seeley’s Question Book 1.75 1.27 
Normal instructor and Raub’s School Manage- 
ment 1.75 1.35 
Normait Instructor and Mistakes in Teaching 
(Preston Papers) 1.75 1.35 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 1.75 1.46 
Normal Instructor and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion oft 1.40 
Normal Instructor and Success 1.75 1.40 
Normal Instructor and World To-day 2.25 1.50 
Normal Instructor and Birds and Nature 2.25 1.75 
Normal Instructor and Raubh’s Methods of 
Teaching 2.00 =1.50 
Normal Instructor and Irish’s American and 
Rritish Authors 00 =61.50 
Normal Instructor and Best Methods of Teach- 
ing in Country Schools 2.00 = 1.50 
Primary Plans and Kindergarten Review 2.00 1.65 
Primary Plans and Kindergarten Magazine 2.00 1.65 


(Add Primary Plansto any of the other combinations at 65c! 
Normal Instructor and Keview of Reviews and 


Woman’s Home Companion 4.75 3.00 
Normal Instructor and McClure’s and Woman’s 

Home Companion and St. Nicholas (new) 5.75 3.50 
Normal Instructor and The Delineator, Mc- 

Clure’s Magazine and The World’s Work 5.75 3.50 
Normal Instructor and St. Nicholas (new) and 

k.view of Reviews 6.75 3.65 


Make out your list and send it tous. We will meet any 
price advertised by any responsible party for any com- 


bination. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Sub. Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 


AN AGENCY PROPOSITION 


Especialy Attractive To Teachers 


A profitable ‘‘side line’’ for Saturdays and vactions. 


The McClorkey Wire Fence Hand Weaving Machine. 
(weighing 24g pounds) keeps old wire fence in perfect repair, 
builds new cheaper ond better than factory made. S>ld abso- 
lutely upon its merits, and almost sells itself but we want dee 
pendable men to introduce it. Anall-the-year-around business 





runs into money very fast, and here is a machine low in price 
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vided with cardboard models and draw around and cut out stars 


| | for busy work. 


Next allow each row of pupils to choose a color. When every 
one in a row had one hundred, I pasted a star, of the color chosen, 
in front of their row on the board which is placed just under the 
black board. 7 

The value of this device over individual marks is that the in- 
dolent or indifferent ones are often spurred to activity by the dis- 
approval or disappointment of the others in the row when they 
keep them from getting a star. So that the disapprobation of the 
others may not fall on a child who works hard and does not seem 
i“ to get all the words, I give individual help. Sometimes the 
dffculty is due to the chiid not being able to pronounce the 
words or he does not recognize them when pronounced. It helps 
to fix the form if the pupil in studying the words writes them in 
syllables. 

For the row that secures the most stars in a given time, place a 
Brownie (stencil may be used) in a corner of the blackboard, 
using colored crayons. 

The children are always delighted with the odd little Brownies 


and work hard for one. 
K., Iowa. 


Hints From Wisconsin 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I find that the pupils take much more interest in their written 
work if they have little booklets to keep their work in. 

I have the pupils save and bring to school the small wire fast- 
eners from the backs of papers and pamphlets. I also obtain a 
sample book of wallpaper from some dealer in wall paper. With 
these and a common writing tablet on hand we are ready to begin 
our booklets. 

For language work we fasten about twenty sheets of paper to- 
gether, using a pretty piece of wall paper for a cover. The wall 
paper should be cut so that the front and back cover are in one 
piece. For number work we double the paper crosswise and for 
spelling books lengthwise. The covers may either be fastened 
with the wire fasteners or tied with baby ribbon. 

The pupils take great delight in keeping these books neat ‘and 
clean to take home at the end of the month. 

~*~ A’. P., Wisconsin. 


From Vermont 
Dear Heip-One-Anothers :— 

I have received so much help from the Club that Iam going to 
send a few hints and devices to help some one else. Our black- 
boards are between the witidows, so we keep the chalk in spool- 
boxes tacked onto the sills. If the drinking water for each day 
must be gotten from some place outside the school-grounds and 


| the children object to getting it, have them vote each week for 


| 





and thoroughly practical, making a wonderfully easy and con- | 


vincing demonstration that it is a fence saver and a money saver, 
and so an easy seller, We want an Agent in every County in the 
U.S. Booklet free. 

McCloskey Wire Fence Weaver Company, Toledo. 0. 








To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 
preparations where they are at present unknown, 
we offer 50 cash prizes--$500 in GOLD, FREE. 
Whether you are entirely bald, or have just begun 


to lose your hair, or never having had much, now 

« YOUR wish it luxeriant, YOU HAVE AN- EQUAL 
CHANCE to earn a small fertune and in any case 

will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay you for 

your trouble. We find that each new patient is 

the means of sending us so many others that we 

AND can easily afford to pay large sums for new patients. 


WRITE TO-DAY! The particulars are free, but 
if you will enclose 5c. to help us pay postage, we 
will send vou a trial treatment consisting of a 


EARN bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar 


of Terebene Soap anda book on the care of the hair 
which will enable you to become a Hair Specialist 
ad yourself, All this sent free in sealed package if 


you will send 5c. to help defray postage. @ Address 





DR. A. E, RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 











Write today for Introductory Offer 
on the ‘‘New Games.’’ Special features 


to teach children American History, etc. 
ART GAME co., Dept. N, 
*“‘Only Things of Merit’ 


Se TEACHER 


1349 Harvard St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


hovorable, dignified and with splendid profits, for wire fence | du part-singing at all, mass them according to voices. 
| a good plan to put two in a seat, in order to make the group more 





two water-carriers for that week. This plan might also be ued 
for other tasks. The children enjoy it better than an invitation 
from the teacher. If you have back numbers of the Sunday school 
siory papers, take a file to school and soon the poor readers will 
be studying up so they may read the stories. Dominoes are better 
than building blocks for busy work because they are quieter and 
they are also handy for number work. I am going to send you a 


| poem, hoping it will help you as much as it has me. 


‘*God broke our years to hours and days, 

That hour by hour, 

And day by day, 

Just going on a little way 

We might be able all along 

To keep quite strong. 

Should all the weight of life 

Be laid across our shoulders, 

And the future, rife 

With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 

At just one place,— 

We could not go; 

Our feet would stop, and so 

God lays a little on us every day, 

And never, I believe, on all the way 

Will burdens bear so deep 

Or pathways lie so steep 

But we may go, if by God’s power, 

We only bear the burden of the hour.’’ 
VERMONT’S DAUGHTER. 


The Music Period and Book Hints 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Try rearranging the pupils for the singing period. Group all 
the boys on one side and all the girls on the other. If they can 
It is often 


compact. 
plainly. 

Occasionally it is a good plan to have all the pupils stand ina 
compact group in the front of the room, in the formation followed 
by glee clubs. Arrange the rows according to height and voice, 
trying to make the whole as symmetrical as possible. When posi- 
tions are once tauglit, it only requires a moment for pupils to pass 
to place, and the novelty of the situation arouses interest and 
pleasure. 

I am always sorry to see a shelf full of mauled and tattered li- 


A boy becomes nervous if he hears his own voice too 





os a : Teachers who desire to makc 
School Souv enirs some suitable gift to their pu- 
pils, at Close oi School, or any Holiday, Anniversary occasion, can- 
not do better than to make use of some of our handsome School 
Souvenirs. Tiese, you know, are prepared especially for each 
school, and have the names of teacher, (photograph also, if de- 
sired) and of all the pupils on them.- We have some particularly 
handsome new styles for this year. See the large descriptive adv. 
on the following page. Many day school teachers are also Sunday 
school teachers. The Easter Lily Souvenir is fine for use in Sun- 
day school, either for a class or for an entire schiool. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Seeley’s Is The Best 
Dr. Seeley’s 
Question Book 
is the newest, 
the best, the 
only up-to-date 
Pedagogical 
Question Book 
- onthe market. 











Indispensable in 

preparing for 
#1, Teachers’), Exami- 
1 nations or. Con- 
ducting Class Re- 
“views. «.. 





YOU CAN GET IT 


For $1.00, postpaid. 
For i” postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 


SV Perr 


For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 
Nel 3 , Seay ae ie af a two years. 
‘or $2. postpai cluding lormal Instructor and 
Primary lans one year. 
Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied tell us and 
we will refund your money. 


A new and very strong feature of this book consists 
of articles prepared by Professor Seeley, introducing 
each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of 
studying and teaching the subject-covered by that 
chapter. This feature is contained in no other Ques- 
tion Book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

















Teacher’s Books Free 


We are willing to pay for your co-operation and 
will send, prepaid, without one cent of outlay on 
your part, your choice of any one of the following, 
if you will send us 


One New Subscription to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR at 75 cents per year, $1.00 
for two years; or PRIMARY PLANS at 
$1.00 per year, $1.60 for two years. 


One Book Free For Each New Subserip- 
tion You Send Us. 


It will take only a minute of your time to induce 
some one to subscribe. Try tt. 
Remember you get one book for one new 
subscription, two books for two new sub- 
- Scriptions, etc. 

1. Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions and 
Answers in United States History. Iso a 
Pog history of Political Parties. For class use. 

5c. 

2. candes’ New Practical Orthography. Indis- 
pensable in preparing classes for Special Exam- 
inations or Teachers’ Examinations. 25¢. 


3. McKean’s Outline of English and American 
Literature. A practical and systematic study 
for teachers and students. 25c. 


4. McKean’s Practical Outlines in Physiol : 
Every day Physiology and Hygiene sdapeen eo 
modern teaching. 25¢. 

5. McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations 
in United States’ Geography. Invaluable to 
every teacher searching for ways and means to 
enliven her Geography class. 


6. Crissman’s Library [Methods in American 
History. A reference outline and guide for the 
pewenes and recitation of each day’s work. 

iC. 

7. MicCabe’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha. 
Has no equal for class use in the study of this 
great classic. 25c. 

8. Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems. 
Three books—Primary, Intermediate and Gren. 
mar. Universally popular. -25¢ each—men- 
tion one wanted. 

.- Wiant’s New Drills for Schools. Yanke« 
Doodle Drill—Flower Drill—Marching through 
Georgia; one and two—Wand Drill—Red. White 
and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drili, or Posing—F lay 
ee pie ye ee sed pa Drill, Each dri!! 

ully and clearly explained. The ten drills in 
one book only 25c. gi 

10. How to Become Quick at Figures. The short- 
est, quickest and best method of Business Cal- 
culations. Publisher’s Price, $1.00. 

11. Mistakes in Teaching corrected by common 
sense (the famous Preston Papers.) Solve: 
difficulties which daily perplex the conscientious 
teacher. Price $1.00. (Given for two sub- 
scriptions. 

12. Irish’s American and British Authors. |: 
contains portraits of leading American Author: 
and pictures of their homes: discussioris of the 
writings of both American and British authors: 
biographies, references, criticisms, and choice 
selections. Also a study of the Bible as a literar: 
work Full cloth 344 pages. Price, prepaid. 
$1.25. (Given for three subscriptions.) 


FOR CASH. Ifyou do not have the time 
to get a new subscriber, we will send any of 
the books named above at prices given. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Souvenirs for Close of School | 


or Anniversary Occasions 


Made Especially for Each School and contain tle names of the school, of the 


teacher, the school officers, and all of the 





photograph styles ata less price than the photograph usually costs alone. 


Many thousands of our new Thanksgiving and Christmas Souven- 
irs were used by teachers in November and December. In every 
case they gave the greatest satisfaction and elicited the highest 
praise. The new styles which we offer, the Rose Souvenir, 
the Easter Lily and the Pine Cone Souvenir, compare some- 
what with these two in design and are sure to be equaliy popular. 


Our Handsome New Designs for 1908 


This is shown in cut at the 
Rose Souve left, but after all there is lit- 
tle more than a suggestion of its real beauty, with(, 
its rich red rose, green leaves, embossing and gold 
ornamentation. The size is 44%x6% inches. Inner(, 
pages have all the particulars of the school and 
names of pupils. The whole is tied with silk cord. 
‘Rose Souvenir—with photograph An especially handsome Souvenir. 


Easter Lily Souvenir This is of the same size and general make-up as the 


: ‘ Rose Sonvenir, except that a graceful cluster of the 
beautiful White Easter Lilies take the place of the roses. This design will be in 
special favor for Faster, The picture of the ‘‘Boy Christ’? from Hofmann’s famous 
painting is placed in the oval. This picture is replaced by the photograph of the teacher 
or the school house when photograph style is desired. Ff 


-Pine Cone Souvenir The cut at the right shows this new and attractive Souve- 


: - nir. The Pine Cones from which it takes its) mame are 
prominent features of its ornamentation, while a school house and other suggestions 
of its special purpose also appear. Cover design in green, brown and gold and em- te 
bossed. Size 4x6 inches, Same particulars as to name pages, etc.,as the Rose Souvenir. | 

The Photograph of the Teacher is placed in the oval of Pine Cone Souvenir with picture 
any of the above when desired, and the price isasshown of Lincoln 
“With Photograph.” 


Special for February Birthdays Pictures of Washington, Lincoln or Longfellow will be 


Fink spe the ia MCT lee ‘ : placed in the ovals if desired, and while appropriate at 
yer Fy eae “Ry any time would be especially so for use in February, the Birthday Month. ‘hese are included in 





















the prices ‘‘Without Photograph.” 
PRICES : 


With Photograph, as shown. in Rose Souvenir cut.—One dozenor less $1.25; each additional 
sOuvenir, containing same names, 6cents. a 

Without Photograph.—Oue dozen or less, $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents. Appropri- 
ate design takes the place of the photograph when latter is not wanted. 


Our WATER COLOR SOUVENIR is made up of 
two or more cards according to the number of 
pupils’ names, each 5x8% inches in size. The 
cards are tied together with silk cord. The front 
cover bears handsome designs especially painted 
for us and so reproduced as to best bring out the 
water color effect. Four designs are furnished. 

’ Water Coior Souvenir No..1. With Pupils’ Names,—The 
second card contains the nameand location of the school, 
names of school officers, teacher and of all the pupils—the 
features which have served to make all of our Souvenirs so 
popular. 

Price. Onedozen orless, $1.00. Each additional souv- 
enir, 5 cts. : 

Water Color Souvenir No. 2. Without Pupils’ Names.— 
The outside card is the same as in No.1. The second card, 
instead of any names, has Quotations printed thereon. Wo 





























S23 ge names, cither of teacher or pupils, printed on this. } 
Price. Five cents each. Any number may be ordered. ; 
- APE 27% Ft ‘ 4 i 
|. Se Sra ees Our New STATESMAN-AUTHOR SOUVENIR is 
Statesman-Author style—8 1-4x5 1-2 inches in booklet form. The covers are of finest white 


heavy deckle-edge paper and bear a vignetted half- 
tone picture of the person indicated. Inside pages bear extracts from his sayings, and 
on them also appear the particulars of the school and names of the pupils. It is tied 
with silk cord and is a wonderfully artistic souvenir. The following persons are re- 
presented in the series: Authors:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. Statesmen: 
—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, McKinley. Order either Statesmen Souvenirs 








Water Color Souvenir 
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| brary books, but I am even sorrier to see 
ja shelf full of books whose new, bright 
| covers indicate that they are never read. 
Children should read, and most of them 
willif the matter be presented in the 
right light. Many of them neglect books 
because they are ignorant of the treats in 
store. If their interest can once be 
aroused, they will readily acquire ‘‘the 
reading habit.’’ 
| Suppose you have a copy of ‘‘Lives of 
the Hunted.’’ Take it down some morn- 
ing and read the story of Johnny Bear. 
Then hold the book up and say, ‘‘ Who 


good as that?’’ Give it to the boy who 
seems most eager, and tell the otlers to 
arrange to get it from him. Then one 
can say, ‘'We’ve only one copy of that, 
boys and girls, but here is another book 
by thatsame man, called ‘‘The Biograpliy 


pupils. The Photograph of the Teacher or of the school building placed on our | would like to read some more stories as 


| of a Grizzly.’’ It tells all about a big 


bear. Who wants it’’ 

I think there are some books, such as 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,’’  ‘‘Biack 
Beauty,’’ and ‘‘ The Hoosier Schooibov,’’ 
which should be in every library. It is 
worth while for the teacher to spend an 
English period occasionally in reading 
aloud from such books. Give the clild- 
ren the opening chapter, and let them 
finish for themselves. 

A book talk is always valuable. Ask 
a number of the best talkers to tell some- 
thing of any good book they have read 
lately; have its title put on the board. 

Remember always to refer the pupils 


j to any book which bears on their daily 


recitations. ‘‘With Wolfe in Canada,’’ 
and ‘‘Under Drake’s Flag’’ are two good 
ones by Henty, while the books which 
deal with Colonial Life and tie Revolu- 
tionary War are almost numberless. 

The amount of knowledge which the 
teacher can impart toany pupil is limited. 
The latter must supplement her efforts by 
reading for himself. The more a boy 
reads, the more light he can bring to 
bear upon his daily lessons. Therefore, 
time can scarcely be spent to better pur- 
pose than in creating interest in the 
library. G. F. M., California. 


Under the Cocoanut Tree. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers— 

For one year anda half I have been 
silently reading the club letters and in 
vain I have looked for one from my sec- 
tion of Florida: I wonder if they are 
on!v silent or know nothing of the good 
of the Normal Instructor. I always watch 


| the ‘‘Club Exchange’’ and have ex- 


changed postals with quite a few teach- 
ers. Here is this Florida pedagogue, 
with thirteen pupils, all bubbling over 
with life; and a happy time we have. 
Our school house is situated in an oak 
grove, on beautiful Lake Worth. The 
little town of Lantana is only nine miles 
from Palm Beach, and in the winter 
every thing is life and pleasure. 

My home is West Palm Beach and I 
should be glad to exchange postals with 
our club members, Here among thie 
pine and cocoanut trees, we hear the dull 
sound of the oyster hammer. 

In the morning all my pupils are 
anxious to be on time, for after devotion- 
al exercises, we sing, and a story sucli as 
‘‘Black Beauty’’ or‘' Swiss Family Robin- 
son’’ is ever welcome. 

When I first came, the boys began 
collecting butterflies and bugs, then I 
procured a quart of alcohol, placed it in 


or Author Souvenits or both. Unless otherwies specified an assortment will be made up a glass jar, with rubber, so now they 


from the series ordered, or you can make your own selections from the names in one or both series. 
Price. One dozen or less $1.20. Each additional one 5 cts. 

THE HARVARD SOUVENIR has covers of fine ripple cardboard and word ‘Souvenir’? embossed in gold. Inner 
sheets of fine paper are used, on which are printed the particulars of the scliool and names of the pupils. Size 3% x6 
inches. We furnish them in three styles. In the photograph style a rich brown art board with the word Souvenir 
embossed in a color to harmonize is also used for cover. When no distinction is made in the order the two will be 
sent assorted, or they can be all ‘‘White’’ or all ‘‘Brown’’ if so ordered. 

Prices. With photograph—One dozen or less $1.15; each one additional 6 cents. Without photograph—One dozen or less 90 cents; each 
one additional 4 cents. 


So nirs This is a new Souvenir made to supply something less expensive than our other lines and yet contain- 
White House uve ing the features which have made our general line of Souvenirs so very popular. 

THE WHITE HOUSE SOUVENIR is a four page folder printed on high grade white folding Bristol board. _On the front page appears an 
appropriate design in which the White House is included, Portraits of several of the most popular I residents appear in the Series, On 
the two middle pages of No.1, will be printed especially for each school, the name and number of the school, names of school officers, date 
and names of pupiis, thus embodying in these inexpensive souvenirs this most popular idea. 

Style No. 2 is the same as No. 1 except that there is no special printing upon them,the two middle pages being filled with quotations 
selected from the speeches and writings of the various Presidents. At time of printing this circular the work of making sketch was still in 
the hands of our artist, consequently it is impossible to illustrate it. Samples will be sent to all desiring to see it. . 

Price. White House Souvenir No.1. With names of pupils, etc., One Dozen or less, 65cents. Additional ones ordered at sametime, 4 
cents each. White House Souvenir No. 2. With no special printing, any number desired, 2 cents each. 


Where photograph style is desired send your photograph, Our Quality COUMIS rn Sim Sse dontlientel veuving 


copies'are high grade—as good as the original and often better. 
Dansville, New York 


Photograph returned uninjured. 


F A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 











roain the woods with much pleasure, 
seeking for specimens. 
Lorena Grier, Florida, 


**The Best Book on Literature” 
Covering both American and English Lit 
erature in one volume, with biographies 


and discussions (references, criticisms, 


etc.), of leading authors, and short biog- 
raphies of more than 500 minor authors, 
with fine engravings of leading American 
authors and their homes, with hundreds of 
the choicest literary gems and hundreds 
of review questions, all answered in the 


| book, Irish’s ‘American and British Au- 


thors’’ is by far the most helpful book on 


literature for teachers preparing, for exam- 
ination, as well as the best text for schools, 
both city and country, and for use in 
reading circles. Price, $1.25, prepaid. 
Given Free and Prepaid for 4 subscriptions 
to Normal Instructor 1 yr. 75e—2 yrs, $1.00. 
Primary Plans 1 yr. $1.00—2 yrs. $1.60. 
F.A.OweEN Pus. Co., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





















Look back at your childhood 


—castor oil, salts or cathartics. 


days. 





of harsh physics is over. 


With our children it’s different. 
They belong to the day of the gentle in medicine. The day 





know what they do. 


The children’s revolt is well-founded. 

Their tender bowels are harmed by them. 

The modern way is to give a genfle laxative, and to give it 
more frequently. To keep the bowels always active. 

The best method is Cascarets. One-half a tablet, as often as 
needed, does more than anything else to keep a child well. 





but never in bulk. 





Ten Cents per Box 





The children’s laxative—Cascarets. 
Candy tablets, pleasant to take, 
gentle in their effects. 

out the old-time physics. 


Remember the physic that mother insisted on once in a while 


How you hated them. How you fought against taking them. 
How you dreaded their after-effects. 
That was all wrong, but then nobody knew better. 


We don’t force the bowels now; we coax them, 
We have no dreaded after-effects. 
And the dose is a candy tablet. 


Mothers who cling to the old form of physic simply don’t 


Cascarets are candy tablets. They are sold by all druggists, 
Be sure you get the genuine, with CC C on 
every tablet. The price is 50c, 25c and 


Throw 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 


CONTAINS NO COCAINE 
Morphine or Other Injurious Drugs—Most Other Remedies Do. 







One 25¢ Bottle 










OVER 70 YEARS 
SUCCESS 


Gives Instant Relief 
and Quickly Cures 
A 





Cold in the Head- 
Deafness caused by it 
Ringing in the Ears 
La Grippe-Hay Fever 
Loss of Smell— 


The old and ONLY RELIABLE Remedy for Catarrh. 
All Druggists sell it, or I will mail itdirect, postpaid. 


F. C. KEITH, Mfg. and Prop., __ 583 Society for Savings Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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CASH DOWN 
Balance on easy 
installment plan. 
Save one-half— 
buy on the Cornish plan. 


Pianos and Organs 
Sent On Free Triai 


Do Not Buy a Piano or 
Organ Until You Have 
Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show ycu how you can obtain a highest 
grade Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
before you need decide to keep it. We willsend 
ou Free the WONDERFULCORNISH 

OOK, the most beautiful and artistic piano 
and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 styles in miniature. Do not 
think of buying a piano or organ until you have 
read this book. Every, 
intending purchaser 
should have it, for by 
following the Cornish 
lan you save one- 





We give you two years credit if needed. 
Let us explain to you how you can buy a first-class 


CASH DOWN 
Balance on wd 
installment an, 
) piano as low as any dealer and 
$200. wT ae a why no manufacturer who 


sells through dealers can quote 
you as low prices as we do. 


of a piano. We have been doing 
this same thing for over 50 years, 


CORNISH (0. weshinston, v3 





and earn $25.00 to $200.00 weekly. Write for FREE booklet on Dramatic 


Art by Correspondence, Chieago School of Elocution, 1203 Chi- 
cago Opera House Bik, Chicago. 





Sra) Send 12c. for a Solid Gold 
FD [COUPON No. 1207|sneit Signe: King, war- | 
Gey ranted for years, with raised scrolls on sides, any 
P initials engraved FREE. Pass for a $5.00ring and 
all the rage. ADVANCE CO., 61 Murray St., N.Y. 
STAMPS FR 100 all different for the names of two 
collectors and 2c postage— 3) Sweden 


19e—4 Bosnia, 1906, 6 c—List Free—We buy stamps and 
coins, Buying lists 10c, TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. | 















AGENTS, DON’T HESITATE; sicaicxesj.te | SHEET MUSIC! 
eh 


you how to make $25 every day in the week; new invention, 
everybody wants one; just hand them out ond collect our | 
money; free sample, Rapid Antomatie Co,, 385, Cincinnati, 0, | 


| 
or ORATOR  BIGMONEY 
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Transparent, Hidden Name, Silk 


iretetat CARDS 


NO TRASH, with Azent’s finest Sample Book. Ali 
stamp. Buckeye Card Co., Lacey ville,Ohies 


az m8 
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Heauire, Het Air, Fine CARDS 


w ing" 
thine New with Art's Big outfit, All2 cta 
W. A. BODE, Box 188, Fair Haven, Pa 








Three good pieces, my selection 
one dime. P. A. MILLER, Freelandville, lad. 
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ut out_Merchandise and Gro- 
Order House. Blew Bros.,Chicago 
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Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing'to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents:with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. ‘Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates. or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar, 


‘ 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. $8. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. : / 


1. Is the valley of the Red River of the North 
considered the best or greatest wheat producing 
region in the world orin the United States? 7. 
Which isthe greater wheat producing-country, 
India or Russia? 3. Where does the Red River 
of the North rise? In what river, if any? 4. 
Whatimportant historical event took place in 
19c6? 5. Who wrote the “Rea River Voyageur?” 
6. Who was Aristotle? 7. What is the feminine 
for “Goodman?” “‘Cecil?” 8, Howis the proper 
name ‘‘Beryl’” pronounced? Is it pronounced 
ber’yl, or bur’yl? -9. Of what is the capitol at St. 
Paul, Minn. built? What kind of stone? 10, In 
arithmetic how is “‘16x5”’ read? Isit .16 times 5, 
or 16 multiplied by 5, or are both terms correct? 
How can we tell when to use ‘‘times” and when 
to use “multiplied by?” 11. Was Commodore 
ceny who went to Japan on important commer- 
cial business in 1852, thesame perry whoon Lake 
Erie said, “Don’t give jup the ship?”—A Sub- 
scriber, N, Dakota. 

1. It is one.of the finest of regions for 
wheat, but whether it ranks first in the 
worid, or not, is hard to say, 2. Russia 
in Europe produces iiearly twice as much 
as India; Russia in Asia about one-half 
as much as India. 3. In Lake Traverse, 
on western boundary of Minnesota. 4. 
Final approval of the Isthmian Canal 
project and the ~beginning of the work 
of construction. 5. John G. ~ Whittier. 
6. A Greek philosopher living B. C. 
384-322 7- ‘‘Goodwife,’’ also *‘ Dame’’ 
(See both in Whittier’s ‘‘ Mary-Garvin.’’) 
‘Cecilia’? or ‘‘Cicely.’’ 8. Like the 
first, ‘‘er’’ is pronounced as in ‘‘berry.’’ 
g. The main building is of granite and 
Georgia marble, -with- interior finishings 
of red sandstone. Italian marble of var- 
ious kinds, ete. 10, The sign of multi- 
plication is read ‘‘ multiplied by’’ when 
the riage jaya it and ‘‘times’’ 
when the multiplier preceedes it; thus 
16x5 is read ‘‘16 multiplied by 5’’ but 
5x16 is read ‘‘5 times 16.’’ 11. It. was 
Captain Lawrence who said ‘‘ Don’t give 
up the ship.’? Perry’s despatch after his 
victory” om e -Erie -was,—‘‘We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.’’ This 
was Captain Oliver H. Perry, afterward 
commodore, and brother of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry who first opened Japan 
to the world’s commerce. 

(Note—Part of your questions are omitted on 
account of theirnumber. They will be answered 
later.) 


1. What is meant by the part of the U. S. Con- 
stitution which says “the validity of the public 
debt shall not be questioned?” 2. What was the 
Grand Plaza spoken of in connection with the 
history of the Mexican War? 3. Why did the 
Federalists oppose the War of 1812? 4. Inthe 
sentence, ‘‘The cackling of geese saved Rome,”’ 
is “cackling” Aperticipte or infinitive? 5. In 
the sentence “The arrogant Spartan, with a 
French-like glorification, boasted forever of 
little Thermopylae,” is ‘‘with a French-like gJori- 
fication” adjective or adverbial phrase ?—J. B., 
Subscriber. 

1. It means that no citizen shall dis- 
pute the right of the U. S. to incur the 
debt specified in that part of the Consti- 
tution, nor dispute the legal claim upon 
the U. S. to pay it. In 1866 it was feared 
that efforts miglit be made to repudiate 
the debt created to suppress the rebellion, 
and hence the introduction of that clause 
into the fourteenth amendment. 2. The 
great square in the heart of the city of 
Mexico, toward which the principal 
streets converge, is called the ‘‘Plaza 
Mavor’’ or Grand Plaza; 3. The war was 
advocated by the administration and its 
supporters; the Federalists were of the 
opposite party and would therefore op- 
pose it. They may have believed, with 
many others at that time, that the war 
was unnecessary and wrong. 4. It is 
a good example of a participial, or ver- 
bal, noun and is subject of the verb 
‘‘saved.’’ It is alsoa good example of 
what some grammarians call the ‘‘ger- 
und’? or ‘‘infinitive in-ing,’’ but which 





is merely another name applied to it 
without changing its meaning or use. 5. 
An adverbial phrase; it refers to the 
manner of boasting. 


1, To whom does the Isthmus of Panama 
belong? Has the canal been finished? If so, 
how long ago? 2. Why were there no battles 
foughtin Maryland during the Revolution? 3. 
Pronounce “garage”? (meaning a building in 
which automobiles are kept.) 4. Please explain 
what is meant by saying a.townis incorporated. 
Is there a certain population required? Ifso, 
how many ?—A Subscriber. 

1. It belongs to the Republic of Pan- 
ama, but to the United States is granted, 
by treaty, the use, occupation, and ‘con- 
trol of the Panama Canal :Zone ‘‘in per- 
petuity’’ (forunlimited time.) The canal 
is not finished, but active operations are 
now going on. 2. Probably because cit- 
izens of Maryland took less interest in 
the struggle for independence than did 
those of the other colonies. In fact, a 
convention in Maryland, in May, 1776, 
voted that it was not necéssary to suppress 
every exercise of royal authority. 3. 
Garage is pronounced ‘‘ga razh,’’ accent 
on last syllable with short ‘‘a’’. 4. A 
town may be incorporated asa city, a 
village, or a borough, when in accord- 
ance with state laws it obtains a charter 
through which it receives certain privi- 
leges and powers; as, paved and lighted 
streets, a police system, a fire depart- 
ment, etc. The boundaries of the city or 
village, and the names, duties, and priv- 
ileges of its officers, are all prescribed 
in the charter, but there is no fixed 
number of inhabitants required unless 
stipulated by law in certain states. 

1. Inspeaking of a year, as 1709, is it correct to 
say, in the year seventeen and nine or seventeen 
huné@red and nine? 2. Is “‘asetting hen” a cor- 
rect expression? is “a sitting sun” correct?—A 
Subscriber, Georgia. 

1. It is not usual to refer to a year as 
‘‘seventeen and nine,’’ ‘‘nineteen and 
seven,’’ etc., but ‘‘seventeen nine,” 
nineteen seven,’’ etc.,.are abbreviations 
generally accepted, the ‘‘hundred’’ be- 
ing understood. The correct form (as 
may be seen on wedding invitations and 
other formal inscriptions) is ‘‘seventeen 
hundred and nine ’’ or ‘‘nineteen hun- 
dred andseven.’’ Mathematicians, how- 
ever, omit the ‘‘and’’ in reading num- 
bers, using it for the decimal point only; 
as, ‘‘seventeen hundred nine and nine 
tenths.’’ 2. Neither is right. ‘‘To set 
a hen’’ is correct, since‘‘set’’.as transi- 
tive verb means to put in place or posi- 
tion. The hen when in'place is ie 
or occupying aseat on her nest, hen 
she isa ‘‘sitting -hen.’’ One: meaning 
of ‘‘set’’ as intransitive yerb is ‘‘to pags 
below the horizon,’’ hence we say @ 
‘‘setting sun.’’ In. fact, the sun does 
not take.a seat {unless by. figurative ex- 
pression) and thus cannot be a “sitting 
sun.’’ 


1. (a) Name the offices of the president’s cabi- 
net, (b) Who are the officers of the cabinet at 
present? 2. Who invented (a) the automobile; 
(b) automatic guns and rifles; (c) telephore: (@) 
wireless telegraph; (e) threshing machines; f) 
reapers and mowers; (g) windmills; (h) the aif 
ship and balloc:?. 3. What mode and teuse has 


the verb in this sentence:—‘If I had been yout * 


teacher.” 4, What are the territories of the U.S? 


5. What are the steps a foreigner must take to be _ 


naturalized? 6. What population must a terfi- 
tory have to become a state? 7. What is 
number of people now required toelect a Xepre 
sestatives 8. What is the capital of Indian Ter 
ritory 





I. (a) (b) Answered in these colums it 


January. 2. (a)' Elsewhere . answe 
in this column. (b) Ferdinand Mam 
licher, born 1848, ap Austrian engineef 
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Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
4 adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
M avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 
217 Alling St., Newark, 


(00% HATCHES (00% 
Every Fertile Egg | 


The Globe Incubator does this all the 

done it for 16 years—and hatches strong, healthy 
ehicks—chicks that live and grow. 

Qur Globe Incubator Book with 

beautiful color plates tells 

to make more money out of poultry. 

Sent for 4c in stamps. Write today. 


¢C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box 380, Freeport, Ill, 


EAL PROFITS 7? 
Proved in Poultry 


d best hatcher is Cyphers 
‘coved so 








FREE Sree Sowecte 


Poultry Pay Big Profits. 





maton Approval. Send No Money, $1.60 

WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCh 

ds lock of your hair, and we will mail a 214 oz. 22-in. short 
~ stem fine human hairswitch to match. If you 
mA find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
eam sell 3 and get switch free. shades a 
Um little — eae = a. Free beauty 

Bae book test st; 
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Jon't Worry About Your Entertainment 


| 1470: best known by his ‘‘Morte D’ 


We will take a personal interest in it. Writeforour 
Pleasing Programs—for all occasions. Contain names 
nd prices of select list of material arranged for dif- 
erent grades, 

We publish the plays ‘“‘The Sweet Girl Graduates” 
ni “The Professor.”’ Price 35 cents each. Head- 
uarters for Commencement Plays, Operettas, Action 
ongs, Drills, ete. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


We will furnish 
1oo Invitations 
or Announce- 
ments including 


twosets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng-/ 
lish Text for $3.co, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples.’ 

F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 
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I Will Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
metoday. No matter where you live 
or what your occupation, I will teach 
you the Real Estate business by mail; 
appoint you Special Representative of 
my Company in your town ; start you 
in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men with- 
outcaptial are 
for life. Full Particulars le 
rite today. Address 

Am HARRY W. CROSS, Pres. Dept. 98. 

ieee L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

Bide. *. W., Washington, D.C. Athenaeum Bidg., Chit 





Add TONE to your Station- 
ery in the Office, Bank, 


T ° 
pert, tee cham pn Can ix 
Male rnc? 8 sizes, iy d {a bras boxes of 
te, ttteners oneh. statloners. Send 10¢ 
ey alg of 50, assorted. Booklet free, WJ * 
OK. Mig. Co., vept. W., Syracuse, 5. ¥. NO IE 





| Kingdom Come’’ and _ other 
| mainly of Kentucky life. 
| Connor (the Rev. Charles W. Gordon of 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and inventor. (c) Alexander Graham 
Bell, 1876. (d)(e) Already answered. 
(f) Reaping machines date back to very 
early times; they were found by the Ro- 
mans in Gaul in the first century. The 
inventor of the modern reaper is said to 
have been a Mr. Capel Lloft, in 1785. 
The mower developed with the reaper, 
many early machines. being designed for 
both purposes. A separate machine for 
cutting grass was patented in 1812 by 
Peter Gaillard of Philadelphia. (g) Wind- 
mills were first introduced into Europe 
by the Saracens. (h) The balloon was in- 
vented by two brothers, Stephen and 
Joseph Montgolfier, paper makers, at 
Annonay, France, whiose first successful 
experiment was made in June, 1783. 
Pilatre des Rosiers, in November of tlie 
same year, first tested its serviceableness 
as an air-ship. 3. Subjunctive mode; 
past perfect tense. 4. New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Hawaii, with the District of 
Columbia and Alaska. 5. The principai 
steps are that two years at least before 
his admission he must declare upon oath, 
in a-U. S. court or some other prescribed 
court, his intention to become a citizen. 
; At the time of application for admission, 
| he must file a petition for citizenship, 
| signed by affidavits of two credible wit- 
| nesses, making further declarations of 
| his intentions, beliefs, etc., and renounc- 
ing allegiance to any foreign country. 
| Before final admission, he must swear to 
support the U. S. constitution and to re- 
nounce foreign allegiance. 6. At least 
30,000. 7. Apportionment of Represen- 
tative is 194,182. 8. It had no capital 





when a territory; as part of the State of | 


Oklahoma its capital is now Guthrie. 


Please give date of birth and death (or place of 
residence if still living) of the following authors, 
and characterization of their writings: (a) Sir 
Thomas Malory, (b) Rudyard Kipling, (c) Ernest 
Thompson Seton, (d) John Fox, Jr. (e) Ralph 
Connor, (f) Booth Tarkington, (g) Henry James. 


| —Subscriber, J. S. G., Colorado. 


(a) Supposed to be the Thomas Malory, 
a Warwickshire Knight, who died in 


Arthur,’’ a story of King Arthur of Brit- 
ain compiled from French and early 
English legends, and distinguished as 
being the first notable English prose ro- 
mance, (b) Born in Bombay, India, 
1865 ; residence, Sussex, England ; author 
of tales and novels, ballads, fables, eic. 
(c) An artist-naturalist, called also 


Seton-Thompson; born in Durham, Eng., | 


1860. ; residence Cos-Cob, Conn. ; author 
of picturesque stories of animals. (d) 
Born in Kentucky, 1863, now residing in 
Virginia; author of ‘‘Little Shepherd of 
novels, 
(e) Ralph 


St. Stephen’s Church, Winnepeg, Canada) 
former missionary to miners and lumber- 
men in the Rocky Mountains; author of 
‘*The Prospecior’’ and other stories sug- 
gested by his frontier life and experience. 
(f) Novelist, born in 1869; address New 
York City. (g) Henry James, an Amer- 
ican, born 1843 ; author of novels, essays, 
short stories, etc, of acknowledged liter- 
ary merit. 


1. What are the ‘‘Seven Wonders of the World”? 
2. The ‘Seven Woiiders’” of the United States? 
3. How long was Noah building the Ark ?—Sub- 
scriber, Tenn. 

I. The Seven Wonders, according to 
the ancient Greeks, were the Egyptian 
Pyramids, the Temple, Walls and Hang- 
ing-Garden of Babylon, Statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia, Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, Pharos at 
Alexandria, and the Colossus of Rhodes. 
2. Seven among the wonders of the 
U.S. are Niagara Falls, Matimoth and 
Luray Caves, Natural Bridge of Virginia, 
Geysers of the Yellowstone, Great Canon 
of the Colorado, Yosemite Valley, and 
Big Trees of California. 3. According to 
Biblical chronoiogy, it was ninety-nine 
years from the time Noah was commanded 
to build the Ark until he entered it. 


1, Please tell the figures of speech in ‘The 
Chambered Nautilus’. 2. What is the number 
of Representatives now? 3. What is a current 
magazine? 4. Give a list of the holidays in a 
ay year given to a teacher.—A Subscriber, 

ich. 


1. The whole is an allegory, the mean- 


' ing of which may be found in the last 


stanza. It is fuil of figures, mainly 
metaphors, as ‘‘ship of pearl,’’ ‘‘ webs of 
living gauze,’’ ‘‘iris’d ceiling,’’ ‘‘low- 
vaulted past,’’ ‘‘outgrown shell’’ and 


| others: also personification, as ‘‘ ventur- 


ous bark’’ and ‘‘life’s unresting sea;’’ 
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VALENTINES 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note 


the interest and era of good feeling created. * 
vestment which will pay big dividends, Try it. 


The wise teacher knows it is an in- 
We have some exceptional values 
in Valentines this sea- 
son. Wedonot believe 
their equal can be found 
anywhere else for the 
money. Sent postpaid 
at the following prices: 


Style B,—Embossed, cut 
out heart shape folders, 3}¢x 
3%, assorted designs....... 

le each, 120 for 1. 


Style CC.—Embossed cards 
cut out heart shape and other 
fancy shapes, assorted, about 
Sandeas hanes o¢ansucens 

le each, 12) for $1. 


Style (.—Folders, emios- 
sed and cut Out, 4¢x6%4 as- 
sorted,..2c each, 60 for $1. 


Style E,—FElegant lace and 
delicate ornaments, springing 
from embossed and cut out 
folding backs, 444x6% assort- 
ed 3c each, 40 for $1 


Style G.—Same as Style E, 
but larger and finer........ 
5e each, 24 for $1. 


Style H.—Same as Style G, 
but larger and finer ‘ 
10c each, 12 for $1 


Envelopes. — Plain envel- 
opes for style B, 4c per dozen; 
for Style CC, 6c per dozen. 
Embossed envelopes for Style 
B, CC, C and E, lc each; for 
Styles G and H, 2c each. 


VALENTINE CARDS 


The very finest productions of the lithographers’ art. 


goods too highly. 


Assortment V1.—Elegant cut out cards, mostly 
embossed; the illustration does not show all of the de- 
signs, always sent assorted, all with appropriate Va)- 
entine mottos, the finest assortment we ever had for 
BE PE eAsinbonscccccdcacctesecsseccccesocsss Ze each 

Envelopes for same, 4c per dozen. 

Assortment V2,—Beautiful folders and cards, 
each in an envelope. ie each 

Assortment V3.—Larger and better, each in en- 
velope 

Assortment V5.—Large novelties, consisting of 
Panels, Mechanical Cards, Floral Baskets, Hearts, 
etc., each in envelope 10c each 


We cannot recommend these 


Novelty Valentines.— Elegant goods made up of 
parchment, celluloid, silk, etc., handsomely decorated, 
each in a box, 15e, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, and $1.00 each. 
These are the finest goods made. 


Valentine Postcards, — Elegant cards, litho 
graphed in colors and gold, embossed, very pretty and 
pleasing, the quality usually sold by other dealers at 2 
for 5c, about 30 designs assorted lise ench 


Easter Posteards.—We have an elegant line of 
Easter Postcards, especially fine quality, about 60 de- 
signs assorted I.ec each 


Send for special circular of Easter Cards which will be ready March: first. 


JOHN WILCOX, 


llilford, New York 
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—every page attractive and helpful. 
without them. 


40 cents a Number 





February Celebrations 


F COURSE you are interested in some 
or al] of them and want to observe them 

manner 
good tv your whole school. 

The Winter number of Every Day Plans 
makes it easy for you to do this. 
nishes over thirty pages of choice programs 
exercises 
Lowell and St. Valentine. 
Biographies, 
Games, Flag Drills, etc—in fact everything 
you need to make up two or three first class 
programs. 

Besides this abundance 
material, 
heips as the busy teacher needs every day. 


Music—Art--Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories 
of Industry and History—Biographies—Geography—Special Day 
Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helps in Draw- 
ing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work, Etc. 


EVERY DAY PLANS is aset of four handsome Plan Books, one for each season, 
written and arranged by teachers for teachers, to supply such material as teachers’ jour- 
nals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 


The General Number contains programs for closing days and 
much material that can be used throughout the year. 
Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations printed on excellent paper, convenient size 


They are praised by teachers every where. 
Order the Winter Number or the full set to-day. 
Price cheerfully refunded if they do not meet your requirements. 


Cloth Binding, Full Set in One Volume, $2.25 


YOU CAN GET THE FOUR’ NUMBERS 
With World’s Events, one year for 
With Normal Instructor, one year for 2.00 
With Primary Plans, one year, for - 
With Fess’ Political History, postpaid, 2.40 


Add 75 cents tu any Combination Price if you desire Every Day Plans in Cloth. 


World’s Events Publishing Co. Dayton, Ohio 


that will bring the greatest 


It fur- 


Washington, Lincoln, 
There are poems, 
with music, Plays and 


on 


Songs 


of entertainment 
it contains 135 pages of just such 


You should not be 


$1.50 for Complete Set 


$1.85 
2.25 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


Al Martin’s Country Store—A_ burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and thirty participants. 
Unsurpassed for merriment. Easily produced. Time 
1% hours, 25 cts. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Day, 
Bt. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
25 cents. 


Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 | 


bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 

and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts. 
Bethlehem Babe, The —A sweet song story of the 

Christ Child; can be sung as solo orchorus, 25 cts, 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne’s 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous. 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Buardett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry, 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings, 25 cis. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
iate grades, 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—shoemaker, One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six years. 
25 cts. 

Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 


and poetry. 25 cts, 

Cheice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter. Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—‘Very Funny.” 25 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

a 7-* oe Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts 


Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cis. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Faverite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children. 20 cts. 

Feast in the Wilderness—A children’s play for 
Christmas. Clever with atouch ofhumor. 3 boys, 
igirl. 15 minutes. 15 cents. 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original re- 
citations, songs, class exernises, etc. Separate pro- 
gram for each grade, 15 cents. 

Good Hamor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation ‘Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces. 30 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring egeecen™. It gives a variety of educa- 
tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty complete programs, 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Brnghtand taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 40 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts, 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
ole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 

ing, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, anc 
others, 30 cts 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—25 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 

»upils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
———— twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 


different 


Monologues and Novelties—By B. L. C. Griffith. 
It contains also a coilection of other features. The 
book is brimful of the choicest and most artistic 
forms of entertainment. 30 cts. 

New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full 

oem suited to her grade. 25 cts. 
ormal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection a, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, driils and exer- 
cises for all grades. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana original pieces in prose sud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dial 25 dialog 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s ** Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Prescott’'s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25.cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett, 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing “Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots.”” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted, a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and ‘‘Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Select Speeches for Declamation—By John H. 
Bechtel. Contains short prose pieces adapted for 
use by college men. The names of Livy, Kossuth, 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Jetferson,Webs- 
ter, Everett, Blaine, Beecher, Cleveland, McKinley, 
=e Depew, suggest the standard of the selections. 

cts. oi 

Schoolday Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. This book furnishes great diversity of senti- 
ment and style. Although for the most part com- 

sed of substantial subject-matter, yet there will be 
ound many humorous dialogues and much good 
material for the little folks, as well as for the older 
ones. 30cts. 

Spear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate. 
Suitable for sma.1 girls. Very pretty. 15 cts, 

Sunday School Entertai nt— Resp ve ex- 
ercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recita- 

_ tions, etc, 30 cents. | 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc, 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—aA choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, exp 
in the simplest language. 25 cts, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—A dapt- 
ed aliket» parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

The Millionaire Janitor—A comedy in Two Acts 
by Seymour 8. Tibbals. A rolicking play for eight 
or more boys with plenty of activn and a clean 
wholesome lesson. Just the thing for a Boys’ School 
or Class Day program. Easily staged and costumed. 
Plenty of opportunity for introduction of choruses 
musical numbe:s and recitations. 25 cts. 

Webster's Youthful Speaker —Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 

mis ils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

V Feb 
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ster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 

ives.in addition to a great variety of excellent 

selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Progressive Speaker—For School, 
church and other entertainments. 25cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’? Speaker—Comprises recitations 
fur the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
pest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years, 25 cts. 


For Washington’s and Lincoin’s Birthdays 

The Washington Celebration at Riverside— 
A “continuous performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features. Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several features may be used in- 
dependently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs. 25 cents. 

Fin De Siecle Washingson’s Birthday Exer- 
cises—For primary, intermediate, and high schools. 
Recitations, dialogues. tableaux, songs, and other 





Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
easions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- | 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and | 
readings. For children of nine years. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense, 6 male, 9 female characters. More may be 
used. 25 cents, 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25cts | 

Medern Drill and Exercise Book, The — by 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original drillsand exercises for the little ones. 25 cts. 

Medel Dialegues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 





tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature. and represents every variety | 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts, 


features 15 cents. 

The Washington Guards and Ladies of 
Hoeonor—Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer willanswer. 15 cents. 

Hatchet March and Drill—A spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
or 24 boys. Unique and original. 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men. Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school. 25 cts. 

Fin De Siecle Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises— 
For allgrades. Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln’s epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and Class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. 15 cents. 

That Boy George,and The Lincolu League— 
Two unique dialogs. Inthe former the characters 
are Uucle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
andachorus. Inthe latter there are6 boys and7 
girls(Grammar or High School). Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining. Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective. 15 cents. 

Master George Washinaton: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party—A charming little play for any number 
boys and girls, but five of each required. 15 cents. 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





and apostrophe with personification and 
exclamation, as ‘‘Child of the wandering 
sea—forlorn!’’ and the following two 
lines also the entire last stanza beginn- 
ing with, ‘‘ Build thee more stately man- 
sions, O my _ soul!’’ 2. 391. Five 
new Representatives from the new state 
of Oklahoma bringing it up to this 
number. 3. A magazine of the current 
month, that is, the month now passing 
or the present month. 4. The days which 
are legal holidays all over the Union, as 
Christmas Day and Fourth of July only: 
and all davs which are legal holidays in 
the state where the school is situated. 
For example, New Year’s Day is not a 
legal holiday in Massachusetts, Missi- 
ssippi and New Hamphire ; Washington’s 
Birthday is a legal holiday sn all the 
states and territories except Mississippi ; 
Labor Day in all except Nevada, North 
Dakotah and Louisiana. 

1. Who made the following inventions, and 
when: (a) threshing-machine, (b) bicycle. (c) 
wireless telegraphy. (d) automobile? 2. Givein 
order all of the Chief Justices of the U. S. 3. 
Who is our present Chief Justice and what is his 
salary? 4. Where was Pocahontas buried? How 
old was she when she was married?—A Sub- 
scriber, S.S., Pennsylvania. 

I. (a) Andrew Meikle, a Scotch me- 

chanic, in 1786. (b) The invention is 
due to Baron von Drais, in 1816; but an 
improved form of the ‘‘draisine,’’ as the 
vehicle was called, was patented in Eng- 
land in 1818, under the name of ‘‘Joln- 
son’s Pedestrian Curricule,’’ called also 
‘‘hobby horse’’ and ‘‘dandy horse.’’ (c) 
Guilliame Marconi, 1896. (d) The auto- 
mobile is a development from Nathan 
Read’s patent, in 1790, of a steam car- 
riage which passed through the first and 
second periods of development, 1824—36, 
up to 1894 when the modern development 
began. 2—3. John Jay, John Rutledge, 
Oliver Ellsworth, John Marshall, Roger 
B. Taney, Salmon P. Chase, Morrison 
R. Waite, and the present Chief Justice, 
Melville W. Fuller of Illinois, appointed 
1888. His salary is $13,000. 4. Buried 
at Gravesend, England, May 21, 1616. 
Married in 1613, about nineteen years 
old. $s 
1. Give cause and result of the siege of Regal. 
2. Who originated the mode of using letters to 
solve problems in Algebra, and when? 3. Where 
is the Barcan Wilderness mentioned in Bryani’s 
“*Thanatopsis” ?—A Subscriber, Mt. Solou, Va. 
1. If Riga is meant, that seaport was 
throughout the seventeenth century a 
bone of contention between Sweeden, 
Poland and Rassia. In 1621, during the 
Thirty-Years’ War, Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, took it from Poland 
and held it against the Poles and Rus- 
siaus who beseiged it in 1656. It re- 
mained under Swedish dominion till the 
defeat of Charles XII by Peter the Great, 
when it fell into the hands of Russia. 
2. This is not stated in the history of 
algebra, but Vieta, a Frenchman, whiose 
first book was published in 1591, ‘‘first 
made the grand step of using letters to 
denote the known quantities as well as 
the unknown.’’ 3. The desert of Barca, 
a country in the north of Africa, forming 
part of Tripoli. 

1. I left the district in which I wasteaching the 
latter part of May, 1907. AsI was intending to 
be at the same place this year I wished to have 
my papers continued as usual. Isent no notice 
to the office when I left. 
as soon asI left. Did the office have any right to 
interfere with my mailin that case? 2. What is 
the present salary of the Cabinet officers? 3. 
How is this salary fixed ?—M. R., Cereseo, Nebr. 

I. On leaving town, it was proper for 
you to notify the Post Office of your 
change of address, or give instructions 
in regard to your mail. Since you did 
not do so, it was the duty of the Post 
Office authorities to continue delivering 
it accordiny to the address, unless there 
was no one at that address to receive it. 
2. $12,000. 3. It is fixed by Congress. 

1. How is the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court chosen? 2. What are the salaries 
of Supreme Court Judges, United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress ?—L, So. Dak. 

1 All of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the President, 
‘‘by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate’’ 2. The salary of the Chief 
Justice is $13,000, Associate Justices, 
$12,500, Senators and Representatives 
$7,500 (increased from $5,000, beginning 
with the present Congress.) 





Some second grade pupils were wriiing 
original stories of Landseer’s ‘‘Saved.’’ 
One little girl, in her attempt to duly 
honor the heroic dog, wrote—‘He was a 
very good dog. He was gentle, too. 





He was as good as three pieces of pie.’’ 


They stopped my mail | 


February 199 





Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
‘‘emulsion” which may disguise impuri. 
ties, but which does not exclude them, ~ 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any ood druggist. It 
is made and bottl n Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibility of adult. 
eration. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disagreeable 
Taste or Odor 


Digests gan nauseous “re. 
peating.” Neversoldinbulk. Take only 





the flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
SOLE AGENTS 














Engraved Plate 100 Engraved 
and 50 cards Wedding 
for .75 Invitations $7.4 


UP TO DATE 
ENGRAVED WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Calling Cards, Embossed Correspondence 
Stationery, School Announcements and 
Programmes. 










PALLISER ENGRAVING CO., 
509 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











we (OU CAN BE AN 
WY 


‘Write for handsome Art Book 
C 11, Fime Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan. 








Send us your addres 
and we will show 
how to make $3 olay 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where youlive. Send us your address and we will 
explain the busi fully, ber we guarantee a clear profit 


of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write atonce. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box_ 983 Detroit, Mich 


**HOW TO REMEMBER” 
Sent Free to Keaders of this Publicsti 


.) Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectual! 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. 1» 
creases income; gives ready memory { 


ae 
SUCCESS faces, names, business details, studies, co 


versation; develops will, public speaking, personality 
Send today for Free Booklet, Addre 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., 


orient TY PEWRITERS wii 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to% 
Manufacturers’ Prices or 
RENTED ANYWHERE a 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, I 


BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; ef 
ployment for students and graduates ; largest traininé 
schoolin the world. Write today. Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 


947 Crilly Building, Chicago 
































































For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass. Copp. 
orks quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Ar 
Ask or write for free samples. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St.. Indianspolls 
_ 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays a! pail. 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarr! 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


FREE BOOK ABOUT GANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits in the treat 
ment of caneer. It is not in an experiment?! 
stage. Records of undisputed cures of cancet# 
nearly every part of the body are contained # 
Dr. Leach’s new 100-page book. This book al# 
tells the cause of cancer and instructs in theca 
of the patient ; tells what to do in case of bl 
ing, pain, odor, etc. A valuable guide inti 
treatment of any case. A copy of this valuable 
book free to those interested. Address, 
Dr. L. T. LEACH, Box 94 Indianapolis, India 
wd 


Invitations, Announce ents, Ett 
4 100 in script letterin:. inclot- 
@ INY inccws setsof envelopes. 


100VivitingCards,50e.W:'te for 
N, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1081 Chestnut St., Philadelphis:™ 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


"ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our new Cat- 
alog, illustrating allthelatest 
. a 
Paris Fashions 
e o e 
in Hair Dressings 
Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind int the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
pte Aon These switches are extra 
. Sot “stem, made of splendid qual- 
} ity selected human hair, and to 
| match any ordinary s 
2 Spang 20 in. Switch . 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch | a-sais og 
2. oz., 24 in. Swi 
} 2 a Light Weight he Wavy’ 
witch | 
| 
mei (accompanying 
illustration shows how ‘this 


— piece is van % get 
4, OZ. 
eerie” 
° 50c to $25.00 
Se ay our, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, 
$6.50 to $60.00 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
We will send prepaidOn Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, returnto us. Rare, peculiarand 
gray shades are a little more expen- 
Sive; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains 
valuable directions on “* 7he Proper 
Care of the Hair.” Write us today. 
PARIS ap reg a adbeg CO., Dept. 192 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a@ lot of useless drugs. Our 
method is perfectly safe, natur- 
al and scientific, It takes off 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Hips, ete. Send your address 
to the Hall Chemical Co., 410 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free trial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness. 








AiR Oh have superfiuon 


N THE FAGE 


HA for new information how to remove it 
iceman a sddeatiah touel oo 
Corresponden: sim sealed 


MRS. M. N. PEARY, H4 B H4 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


Superfluous Hair rmanently re- 
moved at office by test scientific 
method; registered Washington. Cure 
guaranteed; no electricity or poison; $1.60 
package will convince you of my posi- 
tive cure. MME.MAYME, Face Special- 
o— 320 5th Ave., 32d 8t,, New 
ork, 








Weak Voices Made Strong 


by using Belcanto Troches. Remove weaknesses and 
irritation. Strengthens the vocal cords, Used by sing- 
ems and speakers. Trial size 25c. oi ad size $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded 

Lake Side Drug Co., Dept. C. Lyden Ave., Chicago 





Have You a Satisfactory 


Current Fvents Journal? 


Over 50,000 Teachers rely on 
WORLD’S EVENTS 


To keep them informed about 
HISTORY-MAKING EVENTS 


YOU are not familiar with Wortn’s 
Events you should send at once for a 
sample copy. It is fresh, newsy, inspiring. 
It is readable, comprehensive and practical 
—just the sort of a magazine you want to | 
read and rely upon. 


‘$1.00 a year, $1.50 for Two Years 
or $3.00 for Five Years 


OR YOU CAN GET IT ONE YEAR 
With Normal Instructor, one year, for $1.25 
With Primary Plans, one year, for = 1.50 
With Every Day Plans, full set, for = 1.85 
With Fess’ Political History postpaid, for 1.85 


ims, World’s Events Publishing Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


| of Mathematics, 





(Former address Dansville, N.Y.) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions afd illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, 


I. My agent sells pork at 7% commiiss- 
ion. After increasing the proceeds by 
$6.20, 1 ordered him to buy cattle at 31% 
commission, Cattle afterwards declined 
in price 334%, when I found my toxal loss 
to be $1002.20. Find the value of the 


pork. 

Solution— 

My loss on the money my agent re- 
ceived for the pork consisted of ¢hree 
parts; (1) Agent’s commission for selling 
the pork ; (2) his conimission for invest- 
ing proceeds in cattle; (3) the decline 
in price of the cattle. 

But the loss on the $6.20 consisted of 
two parts; (1) Agent’s commission for in- 
vesting in cattle; (2) the declinein price 
of cattle. Hence, on every $1 in the re- 
ceipts for pork, I lost (1) 7c, agent’s com- 


(2) 


93c=3¢, agent’s commission for invest- 
ing proceeds in cattle; (3) 33}% of 
(93c—3c)=30c, the decline in price of 
cattle. Then, 

7¢+3c+30c—4oc, total on $1 of the re- 
ceipts for pork. 


1 
rogr? yy of 


mission for selling pork ; a 


On the $6.20, I lost (1) ai or 3 of 


$6.20—=20c, agent’s commission for in- 
vesting in cattle; (2) 334% of ($6.20 
—$.20)—$2, the decline in price of cattle. 
Hence, 

20c+$2=—$2.20, total loss on the $6.20. 

But $1002.20=total loss on both the 
pork money and the $6.20. Then, 

$1002. 20—$2.20--$1000, loss on the re- 
ceipts for pork. Hence, . 

$1000--40c—2500 ; 
the pork as required. 


$2500—value of 


2. I bought two city lots for $450 and 
$300 respectively. I sold both at the | 
same price, and gained as much per cent 
on the one as I lost on the other. What | 


| per cent did I gain or lose by the trans- 


action? 

Solution— 

If one of two unequal numbers be in- 
creased, and the other diminished until 
they become equal, the amount added to 


the one p/us the amount subtracted from | 


the other is equal to the original differ- 
ence between‘the two numbers. Again, 
since the rates of gain and loss are equal, 
it follows that the gaiz is to the loss as 
300:450 oF @ 2:3. 

$450—$300- $150, original difference 
between the cast of the lots. Then, 

2 of $150=—$60, gain on the cheaper lot, 
and 

% of $150=$90, loss on the dearer lot. 

$90—$60=—$30, net loss by the trans- 
action. 

$450+$300=$750, total cost of lots. 

1% of $750—-$7.50. Then, 

$30+$7.50=4; .*. 4%=rate of loss by 
the transaction. 

3. By discounting a note at 8¢, a bank 
receives Iog interest. .Find the time the 
note runs in years. 

Solution— 
84 of the face of the note=10% of the 


Then the proceeds must be 4; 
Hence. 
of face, 


pre 
or + of the face of the note. 
$ of face—# of face} 
banker’ s discount. 
8% on the face of the note for I year 
=r}, of face, or #, of the face. Then, 
1 of face+, of face—2%; 2% 


years=the time the note runs as required. 


the 


4. I bought a lot of bonds at adiscount 
of 57, and immediately sold them ata 
premium of 8%; with the profits, I 
bought a horse which I afterwards sold 
for $572, gaining 10% on his cost. Find 
the par value of the bonds. 

Solution— 

Let 100% =cost of the horse. 

10%=rate of profit on this cost. Then, 

110%=selling price of the horse. 
Hence, 

110% ==$572; 

= $5.20, and 

100 % =$520, cost of horse, or profits on 
bonds. 

5c+8c=13¢, profit on $1 of the bonds. 
Then 

$520+$.13—=4000 ; .*.$4000==par value of 
the bonds as required. 


5. I bought a buggy for $120. What 
must be my asking price that I may fall 
40% and still make a profit of 30%o0n its 
cost? 


Solution— 


$120—cost of buggy. 
30% —rate of gain on this cost. Then, 


30% of $120—$36, amount of profit de- 
sired. Hence, 

$120+-$36—$156, the selling price. 

Let 100% —the asking price. 

40% 
this price. 

.". 100%—40%=60%, 
Then, 

60 % $156; 

1% -$2.60, and 
100 % —$260, the required asking price. 


selling price. 


6. Insert five arithmetical means be- 


tween 6 and 30. 
Solution— 


between 6 end 30, an arithmetical series 


term 30, and whose muméer of terms is 
Seven. 
| L—a+(n—1)d is the well known ex- 
| pression for the last term of such a series. 

-*. a+(n—1I)d=30. 

6+ (7—1)d=30. 

d=—4, the common difference of the 
series. 

Then 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30 is the 
| series as required. 





7. How much more fence wouid be re- 
quired for-a rectangular farm, 72 rods by 
| 128 rods, than for a square farm of equal 
area? 


Solution— 

2X (128-+-72)—400, the number of rods 
of fence required for the rectangular 
farm. 

72X128—9216, area 
square rods. Then, 

9216 —96, the number of rods in one 
side of the equivalent square farm. 

Then, 4X96 rods -384 rods, number of 
rods of fence required for square farm. 

400—384—16, the number of rods the 
first fence exceeds the second. 


of this farm in 


8. A tree 72 feet high is broken 20 feet 
from the ground; how far from the foot 
will the top strike if the parts remain 
connected at the place of breaking? 


Solution— 





This problem requires the base of a 








amt, of discount allowed from | for the elimination of dust. 





| ing present a splendid appearance. 


If five arithmetical means be inserted | the 


will be formed whose firs¢ term is 6, dast | 
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THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS. 





UST DANGER is a real—not a theo- 
retical menace. Scientific research 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 
has proved that dust is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease 


germs known. 


The dust problem in schoolrooms is one 











| that should have the serious consideration of 
_ every Board of Education, every Superinten- 
| dent of Schools, Principal and 'Teacher. 
| elimination of dust is a duty that must appeal 


The 


with peculiar force to those charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the health of pupils, 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
soil will, in an incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are found by the mil- 
lion in dust, so that every current of air 
causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 


The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, for such expedi- 


| ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
| aerial errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 
Standard Floor Dressing is the true remedy 
It has been 
tested by physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the precentage of float- 
ing dust nearly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard_Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical, The application ofa thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 


| keep the floors at just the right degree of 


moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor Dress- 
The 
dressing acts as a preservative and prevents 
boards from splintering or cracking. It 
does not evaporate, and by reducing the labor 
of caring for the floors saves its cost many 
times over. Not intended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buiidings, stores and 
offices. Our offer is this—we will » free of all 
cost, treat one floor or part 
of a floor in any schoolroom 
or corridor with Standard 
Floor * Dressing, just to 
prove our claim. 

Upon request, full par- 
ticulars may be had regard- 
ing such demonstrations. 
Our little book, ‘*Dust and 
Its Dangers,’’ explains the 
subject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


JANDA, 
FLOOR” 
DRESSING, | 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURE 


A Lady Subscriber Will Send Free to Any 
Sufferer the Secret Which Cured Her, 


One of our lady subscribers asks-us to announce that 
she will tell free to any reader of this magazine how to 
secure permanent relief from all traces of superfluous 
hair by the same means which cured her, after every 
other known remedy had failed. She states that the 
means used is harmless, simple and painiess, and 
makes the electric needle entirely unnecessary. She 
will send, entirely free, full particulars te enable any 
other sufferer to achieve the same happy results, All 
she asks isa 2 cent stamp for reply. Address, 

Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 1342 E. Custom House St., 
Providence, R, I, 





Commencement Invitations and Programs for 1908 
EDDING NiTanoys 


Announcements, etc.cngraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere 


100 Se; with case 75c. Monogra 
Visiting Cards ! tationery. Write for sam ios. 
The Estabrook Press, 31 Head Bldg, Tremont St., 
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Nature—Biography—History—Geography. 


ame interest in allthe grades assured. 
rth. 


**Your Five Cent Classics are just fine. 
country, if possible. 
F. P. Whee ler, Member Bd. County Sc 


FIRST YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS— 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Msop’s Fables—Part I 
28 Msop’s Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
NATURE— 
1 Little Plant Peopie—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part IT 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTOR Y— 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 
Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS— 

33 Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 

3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS— 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURE— 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
64 Child Life i the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Penn- 
syl vania) 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan 
Allen and the Green Mountain Boys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 
(Around Philadelphia) ' 
70 Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 
71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha (For 3rd | 
4th and 5th Grades) 
132 Story of Franklin 


FOURTH YEAR 





























NATURE— 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 


















Enliven Your Classes With a Liberal 
Supply of Our Five Cent Classics 


They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the nighest order—Fables—Myths— 


FIVE CENTS EACH, SIXTY CENTS A DOZEN. 

Each booklet contains 32 pages of Choice Literature, carefully graded. 
type, Attractive Illustrations, Tasteful Covers. Add two 
on orders of less than five copies. Order by number. 


NORMAL 




































With a supply of these booklets in your sc hoo! the course of study would be greatly enriched and 
A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply just show copies to your scnool and 
you will be surprised to see how quic kly the pupils will raise the money, 
A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 
They should reach every school in the 


Such good, cheap literature Y should find its way to the people.’’— 
hool Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 


5 Story of Lincoln 

79 A Little New England Viking 

81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American Inventors—I (Whitney 
and Fulton) 

87 American Inventors—II (Morse and 
Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


LITERATURE— 


90 Selections from Longfellow—! 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 


93 Story of Silk 
9 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 


NATURE— 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


16 Western Pioneers 

97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 

101 Story of Robert E. Lee 
141 Story of Grant 


LITERATURE— 


8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 
etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 


GEOGRAPHY— 


114 Great European Cities (London and Paris) 


LITERATURE— 


10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
1 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
2 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 

2 Rab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Hawthorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—LI 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamlin (Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Snowbound (Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 


17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 

19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Purns) 

23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Caesar 
131 Selections from Macbeth 

142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


Clear 
cents per copy for postage 









10 Cents. 





“oi TEN CENTS EACH: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Hiawatha, and Miles Standish 
—three books Complete with Notes and Pian of Study. THE BE: 

THE CHILDREN’S POET, a study of Longfellow for Primary Grades. Contains 
Exercises and Suggestive Questions for Language Work, Nature Study, etc. PRICE 


nog 4 FOR CLASS USE. 
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INSTRUCTOR 


right triangle whose altitude is 20 feet 
and whose hypotenuse is 72 feet—2o feet 
=52 feet. 

ors Base=./527—20*=48. 

.*. 48 feet=the required distance. 


g. A can pick 50 bushels of potatoes in 
a day, or he can dig 25 bushels in a day. 
How many bushels can he dig and pick 
in 5 days? 

Solution— 

He can pick a bushel in + of a day, 
and he can dig the same in of a day. 
Then, 

sot+2:=2;, the part of a day required 
by A to dig 1 bushel of potatoes, and to 
pick the same. 

5+) ~83}; .°. 83} bushels—amount 
A can dig and pick in 5 days. 


1o. A man was hired for 80 days, on 
condition that for every day he worked, 
he should receive 60c, and for every.day 
he was idle he should forfeit 4oc. At 
the expiration of the time, he received 
$40. How many days did he work? 

Solution— 

80x 60c-=$48, amount he would have 
received if he had worked every day. 

$48 —$40—$8, amount lost by being 
idle. 

60c+4oc—$1, amt. lost by being idie 1 
day. 

*, $8+$1—8, the number of days he 
was idle. Then 80—8=72, the number 
of days he worked. 


11. The amount of a certain principal 
for 5 years, at a certain rate of interest, 
is $2430, ard for 12 years, at the same 
rate, it is $3312. Required the principal 
and the rate of interest. 

Solution. 

The difference of time is 12 years—5 
years=7 years, 

Then, since the principal and the rate 
of interest are same, the difference in 
the amounts $3312—$2430, or $882, is 
the interest on the principal for 7 years. 
Hence, © 

1 of $882—$126, interest on the princi- 
pal for 1 year, and 5xX$126=$630, inter- 
est ou the principal for 5 years. 

a sadacnciionaiguien,’ the principal. 

The interest on $1800 for 1 year, at 
1%=$18. 

.*. $126+-$18=7 ; .*. 7%=the required 


rate of interest. 


2. Basked me 50% more for a _ horse 
than a cow; but he threw off } of his 
price on the cow, and } of his price on 
the horse; if I bought both for $175, 
what did he ask for the cow? 

Solution— 

Let 12%=his asking price for the cow. 
Then 

18% =his asking price for the horse. 

1 of 12%=3%, discount from asking 
price of cow. 

1 of 13%=6%, discount from asking 
price of horse. 

12% —3%=9%, cost to me of the cow, 
and 

18%—6%=12%, cost tome of the 
horse. Then 

9% +12%=21%, total cost of both cow 
and horse. 

.*. 21% =$175. 

1% +$8}, and 

12%=$100, B’s asking price for the 
cow as required. 
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roe eas wo ven apend EEDS 


Seeds 2 ; Vari: 
Hs Salvio; ed, White, Bl 1 pkt. Poppy, titeed 
jalvia; ite, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed ay Double 


i ieee —_ 1 pkt. 
‘ignonette, Giant 1 pkt, Verbena, Sweet § 
i pkt. Aster, Queen of A oe 1 Ling Portulace, Choice Oslen 
20 Bulbs | tbe Boronia, 10 1 oe 1 oa Lily, 1 Mont. 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other ‘iste ae 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new eoler 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for Fig 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 324 _ Floral Park, W.¥, 














THROAT | PASTILLES 


Prepared according toa ae ate Lt i Th lospital 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND VE™ 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & W E68 Limited, 


inde case eal LONDON Fe Be Mele s bi a 
Mone genuine uniees 


Agency for the aE 
Ewans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 92 William St.. New York 


aw 


(GUARANTEED UNDER THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT. JUNE 30, 1906. 


Non Narcotic—purely antiseptic. They allay all infls- 
mation and irritation. Clear the air passages from 
Hoarseness, Colds, Coughs, Catarrh 
producing perfect voice—they leave the throat moist, 

Free sample box sent to teachers mentioning this 
journal. From All Druggists 25¢ or by mail 30c. 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd., 92 William St.,N. Y. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium School 
of Health and Household Economics 
offers exceptional opportunities to those 
who desire to obtain a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of health and hygiene 
as applied to the home and its inmates, 
Unusual opportunities are given students 
for the improvement of their own health 
during the course. Favorable terms are 
offered to well qualified persons of limited 
means. For full particulars address 


SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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is a magazine that tells how you cal 
make money in New York realestate. 
How you can start with $10 and se 


cure a piece of land that will m uitiply 
in value with the wonderful growth of New York City. 
It gives fascinating facts about the wealth that is being 
made in New York real estate and tells how you cal 
share in it. Send me your name, address and occu. 
— on a postal card and I will send you ‘‘L 
ree for six months. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 
Suite 433, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EASY MONEY 


for men and women who will give whole or spare 





time selling our Family Health Tablets, Liniment and | 


Salve. No experience necessary and the wore 
pleasant and very profitable. Exclusive territo 
ig profits and liberal treatment. Every ossi 
aan given to build up a permanent business. 
WALTER COLE, 1247 Vosena Bldg. Washington, D. 6 


SONS Pe PUBLISHED FREE, ws 


pers . and 
guarantee Free P Puttietsen on te 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


13. Two men built a fence for $214. 
A worked 3} days and built 29 rods of 
fence. B worked half as many days as 
A built rodsin a day. How much should 
each man receive, if they were to share 
the money in in cay to the time 
worked by each 


Solution— 
29--3}—8?, the number of rods A built 












































EMBLEMS in a*day. Hence, 

Circulars it you ask for them, } of 87=4}, number of days B worked. 
R UNION EMBLEM COMPANY, Then, A’s share of the money will be 
1c FACTORY, 3 Dean St., ’ 2 a8 . 
BULBS ATTLEBORO, ‘ASS. to B’s share as 33:44 or as 49:58. 
ox aa (The Jewelry Center of America.) 49+58—107. Hence 
Sia — ji, of $214=—$98, A’s share o. the 
: D money, and 53, of $214—$116, B’s share. 
™|{Iwe will Give $4@Q@Qo0 |" * : 
cated? | Mio any man or woman who fails to get relief from Con- 14. Squaring /wice a number gives 18 
* Gin | HM stipation or biliousness by the regular use of more than twice the square of the num- 
iy | BStewart’s Fruit-Vigor | ter. Find the number. 

y derful Tonic-laxative, Worth i ight i . 

oom wi Order at once— three large. ars, Fully. yoamea Solution— 
‘t. ¥. Aeewane FOOD CO, 1360 Security Building, CHICAGO, The .quare of ¢wice a number=4 times 
a the square of the number. Then, 





> Goitre Cure 


PB TNE BEST, CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST 
REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 


Our MEDICATED GOITRE BANDAGE 
isa convenient, soothing appli- 
ance, worn at night and cures 
while you sheep, The Bandage ab- 
' sorbs the swelling and the Goitre 
disappearsinafewdays, 16 years’ 
success, Write for free Treatise 
on Goitre, full particulars, etc. 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY COMPANY, 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















EASTER POST Cc A Send 10c, at once for 8, 
or 50c, for 45 asst’d. 

“Flowers’’, “Greetings’’, etc. Finely Embossed. 

New Eng. Post Card Co,, Dept. 54, Springfield, Mass. 
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Hush CONWAY has won world-wide fame by 

thisstory. The plotis unusual but natural. 
The characters are the real men and women as 
they exist in the world, not the impossible kind 
of cheap fiction. The hero and heroine are of 
such lofty type that no boy or girl, man or wo- 
Man, unless dead to all the tender sentiments of 
thehuman soul, can read this book withovt re- 


d allow ceiving an inspiration. No one can read ‘‘Called 

Le Back’’ and not know that there is such a thing 

ae 48 pure unselfish love. ‘‘Called Back’’ is a 

Yo not fae ™4ster-piece of English as well as fiction. It en- 

“ite NOs tithes both heartand mind It isa story so sweet 

icago ind enchanting that it ought to be in every home. 

ae Weare printing an edition of 50,000 copies in good 
clear type, for free distribution. Let us send you 

yu cal this complete story of nearly 200 pages. 

estate. 

nd 8 ABSOLUTELY FREE 

a We do this to advertise VicK’s MaGa- | 

ee ZINE which was established over 30 

“ oo years azo by that great lover of flowers 

ou and mankind, JAMES VICK. 


es ’ is a large Illustrated 
AND Vick S Magazine Family Journal, with 
j utiful colored covers, and contains many 


helpful departments and most fascinating 
titerature. 


York Ww 

asi e know you will like both the book and the 
Magazine, Please let us send you a sample copy 

’ of Vick’s MAGAZINE and a complete copy of.this 


splendid book absolutely free. Write us as per 

oa, below or fill out ~_y 

and send us, enclosing 4 cts. for postage 

] and Wrapping, ': . < po: 4 


Vick Publishing Company, 














Be 806 Vick Block, Dansville, N. Y. 
ork 18 | a 4 
ritory, fam "'K Publishing Co, 806 Vick Block, Dansville, N.Y. 
ossi GENTLEMEN:—Please send_me the com 

iti ae EIN L plete 
OG edition of Called Back by Hugh Conway in accord- 
, D. ce with your free offers You may also send me 
— to § Magazine for six months for which I agree 
e the sa > cents. If not satisfied I will return 
s and are to K to you within 60 days in which event you 
sic and cha discontinue the magazine and make no 
T made MMM conte whatever for numbers sent. I enclose 4 
Comte ts postage. 
» of my | 
w York, 
——" 
selled 





4 times the square of the number—2 
times the square of the number=-18. Or, 

2 times the square of the number=18. 
Hence, 

the square of the number=9. Then, 

the number=,/9=3. 


15. I spent $260 for apples at $1.30 per 
bushel; after retaining a part for my 
own use, I sold the rest at a profit of 
40%, clearing $13 on the whole cost. 


How many bushels did I retain? 
Solution— 
40% of $1.30=$.52 profit on 1 bushel 
of apples. 


$1.30+-$.52=$1.82, selling price of I 
bu. of apples. 

$260+-$13-—$273, total selling price of 
apples 
.'. $273-+$1.82=—150, the number 
bushels sold. 
But $2.60+$1.30--200, the number of 
bushels bought. - 
Hence, 200—150—50, the number of 
bushels retained as required. 


of 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 37) 


Recreation Department 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I wonder if you would care to try some 


school! Here are some of them, and I 
hope you will enjoy them as much as 
we do. 


A Spelling Auction 


This is an auction only in that the 
winner is one who can spell correctly the 
word having the most letters in it. It is 
somewhat like our Geography Game. 

I place on the board, or let one of the 
pupils do so, a letter. For instance once 
(when teaching an ungraded school) I 
wrote the letter C. 

The First Grade offered cat, can, cow, 
cap, cup, dnd other very short words. 

The Second Grade offered candy, cart, 
catch and color. 

Others offered cloth, clock and words 
a little longer or harder. I was just 
about to let the word go for Chicago, 
when a sober little four-year-old raised 
his hand and when I nodded toward him 
gravely said, Clarence C-L-A-R-E-N-C-E. 
He drew a long breath of relief after the 
effort, but he had won the letter. Clar- 
euce was hisown name. He had learned 
to spell it from seeing it on the Honor 
Roll. 

I would nod to a child and he would 
first pronounce the word he was thinking 
of. If it began with the letter on the 
board I would nod again and then the 
chitd would spell it. I had the children 
pronounce the word first because with 
some words, especiatly those beginning 
with C or K, they sometimes made mis- 
takes in the first letter. In that case I 
wished to stop them before they spelled 
the word that they might not afterwards 
associate that word with the wrong 
letter. The one, who could spell cor- 
rectly the word beginning with the 
letter on the board and having the most 
letters in it, had the right to choose the 
next letter. 


Adjectives and Nouns 
Sometimes I divide my room by an 





16. Suppose the elastic power of a ball | 
which falls from a height of 100 feet, is | 
such as to cause it to rebound half the 
height from which it fell, and to con- | 
tinue in this until it comes to rest. How 
far will it have moved? | 





Solution— | 
In the first fa// and rebound, the ball 
would move a distance=1rooft.-+5oft.— 
150ft. This distance would be the first 
term of an infinite, decreasing, Geomet- 
tical Series whose sum would be the re- 
quired distance. In this series } is the 





constant ratio. Then, 
a 150 aE a 
s= I—r”—-: I—} =300; . *. 300 ft.—the 


distance as required. 


17. A boat whose rate of sailing is 12 
miles per hour in still water, sails down 
a river whose current is 3 miles per hour. 
How far may it go down stream so that 
it may return to the place of starting in 
exactly 16 hours? 

Solution— 

12 miles+3 miles=15 miles, rate per 
hour down stream. 

12 miles—3 miles=g miles, rate per’ 
hour up stream.: 

Then, ,, of an hour=time of sailing 1 
mile down stream, 

And } of an hour=time of sailing 1 
mile up stream. 

Hence, }, of an hour+} of an hour 
#; of an hour, entire time spent on I 
mile of the required distance. Then, 

16 hours+;; of am hour—g0; .*. go 
miles=the required distance. 








Cultivate the friendly spirit. If one 
' would have friends he must be worthy of 














{ them. Theodore T. Munger. 





imaginary line running down the middle 
aisle. Those on one side must be ready, 
when called upon, to furnish two adjec- 
tives, those on the other one or some- 
times two nouns. I nod to one on the 
side of the nouns and he gives the noun, 
then to one on the other side and he 
offers two adjectives. If the adjectives 


of the games that we like best in our) 
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VICK’S 
GREAT SEED OFFER 


OF A NEW BRILLIANT 


Flower Collection 


300 Easy Growing Varieties. 
MAMMOTH PACKAGE FREE 


This is without question the Grandest Collection 
of Beautiful Flowers ever put up. They will pro- 
duce a perfect cloud of bloom and fragrance from 
earliest summer untilthe snows of winter. New 
beauties and wonders will open up every day. It 
will be a continual surprise to see the odd and 
curious—as well as the old favorites, constantly 
appear. You can have bushels of blossoms for 
bouquets, vases, and to give away. 








Gorgeous Combinations of All Shades and Colors. 
Each package contains seed of the following— 
and hundreds of others. 








are very inappropriate to the noun given | 
I call on some one else for adjectives. | 
Then I say ‘‘sentence’’ and Jet the one | 
who first raises his hand give a sentence | 
containing all the words given. E. W. | 
DENNISON. 

[This is a song we sing to the tune of 
**Its’ a way we have at old Harvard.’’] 


It’s a way we have at old Alstead, 
It’s a way we have at old Alstead, 
It's a way we have at old Alstead, 
When problems are hard to see, 
When History dates perplex, 

And the tables vexing be. 

It’s a way we have at old Alstead, 
It’s a way we have at old Alstead, 
It’s a way we have at old Alstead, 
When problems are hard to see. 


We just sing with all our might, sir, 
A rousing, stirring song, 

And it seems to take the kinks out, 
When things are going wrong. 

We’ll all be gay today, 

We'll drive dull care away, 

We'll work with ali our might, sir, 
Until it’s time to play. 

We'll work with all our might, sir, 
Until it’s time to play. 


For we think it is but right, sir, 
To work with all our might, sir, 
Until comes Friday night, sir, 

To drive dull care away. 

We'll all be gay today, 

We’ll drive dull care away, 

We'll work with all our might, sir 
Until it’s time to play. 

We'll work with all our might, sir, 
Until its time to play. 


H. G. B. 


[Substitute the name of your own 
town. ] 





Asters, all colors Calendulas Calliopsis 
Pinks, 10 Varieties Centaurea Weather Plant 
Forget-me-not Ricinus, 12 feet 
Petunias, 10 Vari. _——Gilias, Mixed Portulacas, 10 Varieties 
Sweet Peas, 10 Vari. Crysanthemums Love-in-a-mist 
Job's Tears Clarkias 
t Sweet Alyssum Mourning Bride 
Four 0’ dock Godetas Joseph's Coat 
vias Rose of Heaven Marigolds 
Prize Poppies Nasturtiums Larkspars 
Ageratum Everlastings, 10 True ke Plant 
Sweet Mignonette Sweet William Tinaias, 10 Colors 


“Flowers are God’s Jewels for Earth’s Ornament.” 

Flowers are one of Nature’s sweetest gifts to 
man, They are “‘little missionaries teaching us 
beauty, purity, and innocence,”’ Flowers cheer 
the heartand make the home life pleasant; nothing 
forthe money spent can give as much sincere 
pleasure and delight. No one should fail to plant 
these interesting flowers. Many are rare Novelties. 
You cannot get them elsewhere. 

Over 500,000 of these Collections have been sold, 
and they receive unbounded praise. In separate 
packets the varieties would cost more than $5.00. 


Our Free Offer se‘t0°srr Siz 


obe to grow these 

interesting flowers, 
we are Offering this mammoth collection of over 
3000 seeds Absolutely Free. All you have to do 
is to send us 26c. for Vick’s Magazine for the re- 
mainder of the year (until Jan, 1. 1909) and we 
will mail you the seeds immediately. This is the 
Greatest d Offer This Season. 


VICK’S MAGAZINE} @ large Illustrat- 


ed Family Journal. 
with coiored covers, and contains many helpful 
departments and the most fascinating literature. 
The regular price is 50c. per year. This remark- 
able offer is made to introduce Vick’s Magazine 
to new subscribers. Vick’s will tell you how to 
care for your garden and flowers every month in 
the year and may Well be your constant compan- 
ion. Weknow that you will like the seeds and 
the magazine. 

Just fill out the accompanying coupon and send 
us, enciosing 25c. and by this means have the most 
beautiful flowers in vour neighborhood. 

VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
901 Vick Block Dansville, N. Y. 





Vick Publishing Co., 901 Vick Block, Dansville, N, Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Vick’s Great Seed 
Offer of 300 easy growing varieties, coutaining over 
3000 seeds, as described above, and Vick’s Maza- 
zine for the rest of the year, (until Jan, 1. 1909) 
for all of which I enclose 25c. in 
in full payment. 
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44 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


<~uect fy - cesndake 


Masterpieces of 
French Literature 


— CROWNED BY THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


Illustrated with 76 Original Photogravures 


This new and extraordinary series of books presents the Masterpieces 
of Twenty Immortal French Authors, translated, under official supervision, 
into purest English. 

All who aim to be well read should familiarize themselves with the 
writings of these literary lights of French literature. 

This ««Crowned’’ Series gives all the best in French fiction, 
romance and realism. 


TWENTY VOLUMES DE LUXE 


Officially Approved by the French Academie 


The stories abound in human interest. The reader is charmed and 
captivated by the masterly style of the narratives, while the mind is held 
by their force and virility. 


Every one of these Masterpieces is prefaced by an introduction 
penned by a distinguished member of the French Academy, and the 
General Introduction to the entire ‘‘Set’’ has been written by Monsieur 
Gaston Boissier, the Secretaire Perpetuale of the Academie. 

Each volume contains an I]luminated Frontispiece, an Etched Portrait 
of the Author, and a number of Beautiful French Illustrations. 

The books are printed in large, clear type, on heavy water-marked 
superfine paper, with deckle edges and gilt tops. This is a limited 
edition, each set bearing the Seal of the French Academy, and the signa- 
ture of its Secretary. i 

Below is given a list of the twenty French Authors and their works, 
whose masterpieces were selected, endorsed, and ‘‘crowned’’ by the 
French Academy. ‘They represent the artistic genius of literary France, 
and are gems of French literature : 














SERGE PANINE ; . ‘ GEORGE OHNET 
CONSCIENCE ; a ; HECTOR MALOT 
AN “ATTIC”? PHILOSOPHER : . EMILE SOUVESTRE 
ABBE CONSTANTIN . “¢. . LUDOVIC HALEVY 
PRINCE ZiILAH ) 4 “ - JULES CLARETIE 
THE RED LILY . 2 : ANATOLE FRANCE 
THE INK STAIN ; ; ; ; RENE BAZIN 
A WOODLAND QUEEN . : : ANDRE THEURIET 
CONFESSIONS OF A CHILD OF TRE CENTURY ALFRED de MUSSET 
M. DE CAMORS . , ‘ . OCTAVE FEUILLET 
JACQUELINE : , 5: ae . THEO. BENTZON 
MME. CHRYSANTHEME. ; : PIERRE LOTI 
COSMOPOLIS ; ; eS. . PAUL BOURGET 
A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, &e. .. . FRANCOIS COPPEE 
CINQ MARS, I... ; F : 
oes MARS, II. ‘ : ; é 1 ALFRED de VIGNY 
MONSIEUR, MADAME AND BEBE, &.c GUSTAVE DROZ 
GERFAUT ‘ : ; ; . CHARLES de BERNARD 
FROMONT AND RISLER . ; : ; . ALPHONSE DAUDET 
ZIBELINE, &c.  . : ‘ PHILIPPE de MASSA 


A PLEASING GIFT OF LASTING VALUE 


This important literary announcement, made while the subject of gifts is uppermost 
in every home, comes at a most opportune time. As a present for any member of the 
family, or a friend, this «« Crowned’’ Series conveys a delicate compliment to the intelli- 
gence of the recipient, and indicates the good taste of the giver. The special holiday price 
and the easy purchase plan place this superb work within reach of nearly every reader. 

TEN CENTS A DAY Cost or tHe set 

The «« Crowned’? Series in Twenty Royal Octavo Volumes, tastefully bound in 
blue cloth and gold, has heretofore been sold exclusively by private subscription. We 
now offer the complete set to the public until Christmas onty at the Special Price of 
THIRTY-EIGHT DOLLARS, payable as follows: Two Dollars when the set is accepted, 
and Three Dollars each month thereafter, until the cost of the set is fully paid. 

BOOKS SENT PREPAID. 5 DAYS ALLOWED FOR EXAMINATION 

We will send the entire set, all charges prepaid, to any address upon receipt of re- 
quest, and allow five days in which to examine the books. If you are pleased with them, 
remit us Two Dollars and write us that you will keep the set. Then put by ten cents a 
day and remit to us every month until you have paid the balance of $36. On the other 
hand, if you are not pleased with the set, simply return it to us, in the original case, at 
our expense. Write Topay, as the edition is limited, and our special advertising will 
quickly sell every set. So, to avoid disappointment, you must act promptly. Simply say: 
<< Please send a set of the ««Crowned’’ Series, without any expense to me, on approval.’” 

Write your ful] name and address distinctly, and mail your letter TODAY to 


The Maison Mazarin, 419 Lafayette Street, New York City 


‘mind on it’’ to send. voluntarily the 





School City Exchange. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Every reader of Normal In- 
structor who has adopted the School City method 
of government in his or her schoolis sone ef 
urged to report name and address to Mr. Gill. 
You are also invited to send a report of your ex- 
perience in founding the School City in your 
schools and what it has accomplished in the 
lives of your pupils. Such letters are sure to be of 
interest to other teachers and they will be pub- 
lished in this School City Exchange. Those of 
you who wish to ask questions concerning School 
City matters are invited to correspond with Mr, 
Gill. He willanswer your questions in this de- 
partment. He has kindly consented to send per- 
sonal replies when the request is accompanied 
by twenty-five cents to pay for postage and cleri- 
cal work. We havesuggested this charge to Mr. 
Gill knowing how generously he gives himself to 
the causeso close to his heart and how severely 
his time, strength and resources are taxed in 
securing the advancement'of this work to which 
he is devoting his life. Mr. Gillis constantly en- 
gaged in establishing School Cities throughout 
the country. Teachers desiring to secure his 
services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms. Mr. Gill’s friends feel that his 
work should have the support of some philan- 
thropist and it is hoped that it willintime. Un- 
til this.is done, it will be necessary for teachers 
desiring personal services in their Schools to ar- 
range terms w:th Mr. Gill. In many places, 
public spirited citizens have been influenced by 
teachers to pay thenecessary expensesconnected 
with the personal services of Mr. Gill in estab- 
lishing School Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to 
help teachers to establish School Cities in their 
schools. 

The School Republic. Price 50cents. This is 
the most helpful one of the listto teachers who 
wish to organiz e the School City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 
cents, This is a good book to use among parents 
to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Trainingas 
Exemplified in the School Cities and School 
State at the StatesNormal School, New Paltz, 
N. Y. Price $1.00. is is a very interesting book 
describing the act working of this system. 

Orders for these bboks and correspondence for 
this department should be addressed to Mr. Wil- 
son L,. Gill, 340 West Duval St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pengg. 


Dear Friends:—There appeared in “The Circle” 
for January an article on habits by Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman. It is so pertinent to our School 
Republic movement, that I asked the editors of 
“The Circle” for the privilege of giving it to you 
in the School City Exchange, and here itis. The 
great value of the School Republic isemphasized 
when Mrs, Gilman says, “we need some to show 
us how in oF gpd time one may develop a set of 
habits which, witha little care and attention, 
will last a life time.”” The School Republic is a 
most thoroughly -successful method of aiding 
young people to form a good set of social and 
civic habits, and fully answers, to that extent, 
the need to which she refers. 


K hear a great deal about ‘‘ the chains 
of habit’’; of the power of ‘‘bad 
habits’’ ; of how“ habits are hard to 

break.’’ All true enough, but why assume 
that habits must be bad and that we need 
to break them? Even a chain is a good 
thing if it holds an anchor or if by it we 
hitch our wagon toa star. The power of 
habit is one of the most useful of natural 
forces, and we should learn to enjoy its 
service and not fear it. Wise old Mother 
Nature, proceeding aleng the line of least 
resistance, had in view an economy of 
life-force when the power of habit was 
developed. 

The whole business of Nature may be 
described as the transmission of force. We 
may observe that such and such processes 
are going on, and that we are in the game 
whether we like it or not. Being in it, 
we wish to play well, if for no better 
reason than that success is pleasure. 

In. this great game of forces, the human 
mechanism finds itself possessed of a little 
private battery called the will. We are 
no all-powerful creators; we must re- | 
cognize the supremacy of the great, un- | 
derlying laws; but, tho moved by wind | 
and current, we are no logs of driftwood 
—we have still within us a propeller, a 
little engine that can push and steer. 

This power of ours is a most precious 
possession. By its use we can manage 
natural forces as no otiier creatures may ; 
we can, to a certain extent, manage our | 
own instincts and impulses—ves, even our 
own habits. But it is a costly power, 
slowly accumulated through long ages of 
evoiution; and Nature gives us this vehi- 
cle of habit, that we may be saving of our 
steps withal. Do a thing but twice, and 
the discharge of nervous force along those 
channels becomes easier. Do it a hun- 
dred times, and it is easier than not. Do 
it every day, and you can do it in-yonr 
sleep! 

When you learn a new process, be it 
the art of walking, so difficult to the 
baby, or that of riding a bicycle or play- 
ing a piano, at first you must use your 
will. You have to push, Jonterl your 


power into your feet or finyers or wher- 
ever it is wanted. But this uphill work 
is soon replaced by the smooth-running- 





wheels of habit. 
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In view of these facts—good, soli 
provable facts—is it nota pity that w 
should cry out against our horses becang 
now and then one runs away with ys) 
‘My habits are formed,’’ some tell y 
solemnly, as if God made them!—as jf 
they were carved out of rock! Of cours 
they are formed. A baby forms habits 
before he is weaned, and goes on forining 
and reforming them as long as he lives, 

The point is that we may at any age cop. 
sider our habits, examine them, and 
change them all, if we so desire.  Itis 
easier in youth, to be sure, but it maybe 
done as long asany consciousness and any 
will power remain. 

**T have no will power’’some will say, 
Even here habit is the main question. If 
one uses the will, never so little, but 
regularly, it soon becomes a habit, and 
then is easy. ‘‘The force of habit’ wil] 
augment the will. The habit of com. 
mand is easily developed. 

There are plenty to teach physical cul- 
ture and cause our biceps to bulge ani 
our chests to expand; we need some to 
show us how.in a year’s time one may 
develop a set of habits which, with a 
little care and attention, will last a life. 
time. 

‘‘It is so hard to get up in the mor. 
ing!’’ says one. Make it a habit, and 
then it will get you up in the morning 
with no difficulty at all. 

The practical point is that the force of 
habit is a natural force and a great saving 
to the will. You invest a certain amount 
of energy, carefuliy and wisely, in laying 
the track and starting the train. Once 
regularly set going, it accumulates en- 
ergy, and carries you with no further ef- 
fort. You can then withdraw your crig- 
inal capital and invest it in another habit, 
gradually developing a set of which you 
are rightly proud, and sit back at ease 
while they carry on the business. The 
same amount of nervous energy that we 
now spend in-tugging vainly at the reins 
of old habits would establish new ones 
more to our minds. 

If this were done, with a scientific use 
of power, we should be as proud of our 
habits as we are of fine horses, learn to 
break and drive them for our service, and 
make their strength save ours. 








‘Let Some Boy 
See Thisse- 


The Famous “Easy Opener” 


KNIFE FREE 


It is the exact size of the pic- 
ture and has a wide strong blade, 
nicely finished and hand honed. 
with the words, “Easy Opener” 
engraved on it, The handle is 
of Rose-wood and has a polished 
name plate. 


Weare giving away thousands 
of these “Easy Opener” knives 
to boys all over the United 
States. It takes only 10 to 15 
minutes to get one by our *‘Kasy 
Way.” 

You know at least 10 or 15 
neighbors and they would all 
like to see yuu havea knife and 
be just as big as any other boy. 
You can easily think of just 4 
who would gladly give you 10c 
fora three month’s subscription 
to Vick’s Magazine, and there 
are many of your friends that 
probably do not,takeit. Itisa 
big bright Floral and Home 
magazine, brimful of good 
stories, just what every one 
wants. Maybe you have some 
sisters, aunts or cousins that 
would gladly heip you. Re 
member Vick’s is 50c per year 
and 10c for three months is a 
great bargain. 


Now, Mr. Boy, don’t wait, 
don’t lay this down, but think up 
the people you want to call on 
and go right after them. 


- Send us 4 three month’s sub- _ 
scriptions to Vick’s Magazine, 
at 10c each and we will send you 
this great big ‘‘Easy Opener” 
knife by return mail. 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the eld andthe new address. 


DISCONTINUANCES. It has been and is our custom to carry sub- 
scriptions for-a limited time, for those not finding it convenient to 
remit pevenpey. at expiration. It is important, however, that 
renewals be sent promptly to insure no interruption in the receipt 
of this journal. It is expected that those desiring it discontinued 
will notify us at time of expiration, as we wish to be promptly a4- 
vised of those having no further use or desire for it and at same 
time do not wish to deprive those who are merely negligent in the 
matter of renewal, of a single number. 


SEND MONEY in an: ny safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post otrice 
money orders, -They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality. also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful _ furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 

to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 

Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
| nena must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

fagazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Our Publications 


No other publishing house in America, or in fact in the world, has succeeded in building up two 
Educational Magazines that so studiously and thoroughly provide for the needs of progressive teachers 


generally as do NORMAI, INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. 


As the result of their intrinsic worth they 


have easily distanced all competitors to such an extent that today they are regularly read by ‘practically 
one-half of the public school teachers of this country, besides enjoying an extended foreign circulation. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is the most popular 
and most extensively circulated Educational 
Magazine in the world. It is regularly read by prac- 


tically one-third of the teachers in America. You 
who are familiar with 1t know its worth. We want 
you to help others know it in the same way. Tell 


your fellow teachers about it; urge them to be- 
come subscribers. Every new subscriber helps us 
to make a better magazine FOR YOU. We want to 
put it still further in the lead. You can help us do 
it. Anything that beuefits the magazine benefits 
you. In addition we will pay you a liberal CASH 
COMMISSION, or book premiums if preferred, 
for every new subscriber sent to us. 


The price of Normal Instructor is 75 cents a 
year; $1.00 for two years. Both Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans one year, if ordered 
at the same time, $1.40 


PRIMARY PLANS. If you are a Primary 

teacher, or if you have primary pupils under 
your charge, you should read and use PRIMARY 
Pians. This is distinctively a magazine of prac- 


tical aids for teachers of primary pupils. Such 
teachers need special help in their work. It isa 
magazine made by primary teachers for primary 
teachers. It numbers among its contributors lead- 
ing specialists in every branch of primary work. 
Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, English, Industry 
Stories, Physical Training, Primary Helps, Repro- 
duction Stories, Primary Stories, Blackboard Work, 
Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, Busy Work 
Devices, Illustrated Problems and Stories, are 
among the monthly features. Hosts of NoRMAL, 
INSTRUCTOR readers also take PRIMARY PLANS, and 
every teacher who has any work with primary 
pupils should have it. It will be found useful 
every day. If you are not familiar with PRIMARY 
PLANS send for sample copy. Attention is called 
to the low rates made in combination with NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR or separately to those now subscribers 
to the INSTRUCTOR. 


The subscription price of Primary Plans is 
$1.00 a year. Special rate to subscribers to 
Normal Instructor, 80 cents a year. Both Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, if 
ordered at same time, $1.40. : 


Liberal Combination Subscription Offers 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeatr..................... i Sa, cae $1.40 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two yeafs......... ......ssssceeeees 2.40 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.... 1.27 
Normal Instructor two. years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 1.52 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid............ 1.52 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 2.02 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ......... 2.07 


Must Pay Promptly 


Under a recent ruling of the post office depart- 
ment publishers are prohibited from carrying de- 
linquent subscribers on their lists for an extended 
period, and while it has not recently been our cus- 
tom to so carry them, we will not under this 
ruling be able to do so even as an accomodation to 
individual subscribers as has sometimes been done. 

After all, it is largely a matter of custom and 
habit, and while we shall be obliged to insist on 
promptness we do not-anticipate any inconvenience 
will result. 


Books as Premiums 


While we are pleased to give any of the four 
thousand books listed in our Book Catalogue as pre- 
miums for securing subscriptions to PRIMARY 
PLANS and NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, special attention 
is called to the list of popular copyright novels— 
nearly three hundred titles—any one of which will 
be given as a reward for securing a new subscriber 
to Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, the full 
subscription fee collected ($1.00 for Primary Plans 
or.75c. for Normal Instructor) plus postage on each 
book (12c) to be remitted. Send as many new sub- 
scribers as possible and select as many books as you 
send subscribers. Send for our Catalogue of books 
for school and individnal libraries which lists 
novels above referred to. 


Cash Commission 


We desire a representative in each locality to 
secure subscriptions to NORMAI, INSTRUCTOR and 
PRIMARY PLANS. A liberal cash commission is 
paid to those prefering it to book premiums. Can 
you not represent us? 


Entertainment Books 


In preparing for an entertainment you want the 
best material. We list a large line of Entertain- 
ment Books, etc., elsewhere in this publication and 
more fully in our Book Catalogue. 


Bargains in Books 


Our Book Catalogue is a catalogue of bargains. 
Over 4000 titles of books adapted to school and 
individual libraries, selected from the lists of many 
different publishers, are catalogued at the very low- 
est prices. Whenever you buy books, or if your 
school library has need of any, send for our full 
catalogue. A postal card request will bring it. We 
can save you much money in this direction. 


New Souvenirs 


The great popularity of our School Souvenirs has 
encouraged us to bring out several new and beau- 
tiful styles. 

The Floral Series comprises five souvenirs, uni- 
form in size and in all respects except cover 
designs. The series represents the Rose, the Easter 
Lily, the Violet, the Golden Rod and the Forget- 
Me-Not, the front cover cards being illustrated by 
these popular flowers reproduced in their natural 
colors from original paintings made specially for 
us. As these new souvenirs retain the features 
which have contributed so much to the popularity 
of our various previous styles, viz., the names of 
pupils, teachers, etc., we expect a very large 
demand for them. 

Attention is also directed to the White House 
Souvenirs, a new style announced last month. It 
will be noted that while this series also retains the 
popular name feature, the price is exceedingly low. 

There appears elsewhere in this number our de- 
scriptive advertisement to which you are referred. 
Samples of any style free on request. 

Reproducing Photographs is a ‘‘side line’’ of our 
Souvenir department. In making the photograph 
styles of souvenirs it is necessary to maintain a 
photograph department. In this department the 
highest grade equipment and best obtainable mater- 
ials are used. We are prepared to reproduce any 
photograph and guarantee the reproduction to be as 
good as the original. A large variety of high-grade 
mounts are carried in stock. Our Photographic 
Post Cards (we can reproduce any photo on them) 
are very popular. Ask for samples and price. 








SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 





For Personal [Beviews, Preparing Class Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations and ‘ 
Conducting Class Ritieus Ik It is the Newest, the Best, the only add 
Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. 3. 
a i a aa 4. 


By LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of af Pedagopy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School s 





It fully covers, by Questions ‘and pAndwers, the subjects taught i in the common schools and i: in addition ' 6. 
Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject on the best method of study- 


to Questions au 
ing and teaching that subject. 
It is well printed on 


eavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. | 
A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. F. 











You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00, postpaid. 

For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

For $2.02, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 

For $2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers Agency New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 


WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 





Receives atall seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
For definite, personal co-operation 
in securing exactly the kind of po- 


i sag TEACHERS’ AGENCY is 'ntrine ecctsme in of po 


TRAL.” Calls now c poning iu for September oneinas, Write today for booklet and blanks. 
» ROGERS, Manager, 19 E. Gay st.. Columbus, Ohio. 





THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
939-941 oneqvenety a noon, Si SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Ninety-seven per cont of the teac hers placed rok seg by unis agency” were placed by direct recommendation. 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 





Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Kstablished 1900. 
Fred Dick, ex-State Supt., Manager, h236-237 Kim- 
ape Bid., Denver, Colo., Eastern Office ior Marke} 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY : Harrisbur, Southern Office 12-16 Trinity 


Ave., Atlanta,Ga. TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS SHOU ip fi REGISTER WITH 
There is a demand now for teachers in rural schools in Colorado, We are also receiving calls 
for teachers for positions to be filled in December and January. ‘This is the time to register. 





Albany Teachers’ Agency 


a Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
cn Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH 1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 





send stamp for blanks. 
you 


GUCCESS TEACHERS’ AGENCY ii cistern ctor 
in all the states. Hundreds of schools look to us for "eeachers for all departments of 
You can gain NO REGISTRATION FEE_ just 


? none b lay. 
We will help 5 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


school work. 


secure just what you 





want, 

First National Bank Building, 
Nashville, Tenn., wants good 
Write us. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPAR 


teachers to fill excellent vacanices in the South at once and for next year. 





carefully looked after. 


needs teachers at once for good 
positions. ‘Teachers’ interests 
Sveretic terms. 
ERMON 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions for inexperienced candidates also. Frception onall E 
MISS NELLIE 8S. HATHAWAY, MANAGER, BENNIN ‘ON, 





FISHER: AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for every partof the U8. 170) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





D FOR peurvaL 
of successful teachers, 


Allentown, Pa. 





term or next year. 








WE NEED A LARGE NUMBE Gemattne. 
The American Teachers’ Agency We have so many direct calls for teachers 
we are offering free registration in 
egister at once. There will a no charge for our service until you have 
p ACIFI TEACHERS!’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Se careomthe pron 














Offers Over 300 Courses 


Washington University BY MAIL 


Vor every grade of County and State Teachers’ Certificates in each State. A com- 
plete Normal School curriculum of elementary, secondary and college subjects, 
Primary Methods, Drawing. Secondary courses prepare for admission to Wash- 
ington University and other Universities, College courses in the Languages, 


29th YEAR. 
PENN, EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 205 N. 7th St., 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 
Alfred H. Campbell, Ph. D., Manager order to find teachers for the positions. 
Don’t miss this eogertnatty - Tf you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
xcceptetl a position as a result of our efforts. Wri 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 4 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Also ial 
rt for ing the year. 1036 positions filled. ne s 
AGENCY Established 1899. Write B. W. Brintnall, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, W 
STUDY 


Mathematics, History, Literature, Sciences, Sociology, Economics, Philosophy, 
HOME Laboratory supplies loaned. Credit for work completed.’ Address, 
Box M., -- -- WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, -- -- — St. Louis, Mo. 




















BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


t lH 
yr f os at small expense with the 





6 Rose Bushes f a6) 


Queen of Flowers” 
This collection of Roses is hard 








Wiek’s ee 


is an illustrated monthly of home decoration and ‘ 
improv omens, gardening, ficwers and brimful of good ° 
stories. has ‘spread b happizess and good cheer for 
over tnirty yea 

We are planning to ada 100,000 new subscribers to our list 

and are willing to make a sacrifice. The careful man and . 

4) woman will appreciate the sterling value of our offer, The ™ 

far) Dumber of Rose plants that we have mailed out has increased 


each year. 
Our Offers Sipe wifsead he” 7 


Six Roses Free and Prepaid 





























and the Magazine for the remainder of the pont 1908, if 
you will send us 35e. We suggest that the offer 
be accepted at once in order to obtain the best 

Selection. Fill out Coupon and mail today. 


Address Vick Publishing Co. 
82 Vick Block, Dansville, N. Y. 



























State. 





St. or B.F.D... 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in fe ping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
seut to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A company sells sewing machines 
toa wholesaler at 331% profit; the whole- 
saler sells to a retailer at 12} % profit; 
the retailer sells to his customers at 20% 
profit. If the retailer's profit is $9, find 
the cost of a machine to the company. 


Solution— 

Let 100% =cost to the company. 

33} %=rate of profit on this cost. Then, 

100 % +33} %=133}%, company’s sell- 
ing price, or wholesaler’s cost. 

124 %4=wholesaler’s rate of profit. Then, 

124% of 133}%=163%, wholesaler’s 
profit. 

133}% +163 %—150%, wholesaler’s sell- 
ing price, or retailer’s cost. 

20% --retailer’s rate of profit. Then, 

20% of 150%=30%, retailer’s profit on 
a machine. 

*. 30%=$9. 

1% =.30, and 

100% =$30, cost of a machine to the 
company. 

2. If 80% of acar load of wheat is sold 
for what the car load cost, what per cent 
is gained? 

Solution— 

Since this prohlem is general, let 

$100=cost of the car load of wheat. 

80% of $r00=$80, cost of the part sold. 
Then, 

f100—$80=$20, profit on part sold. 

1% of $80=$.80. Then 

$20--$.80=25 ; .*. 25%=—rate of profit as 
required. 

3. A merchant gave $24600 to his agent 
to purchase flour at $5 per barrel; how 


many barrels can be bought if the agent 
charges 2}% commission for buying? 


saan giaid 
: =r or ,' of $24600= $600, agent’s com- 
mission. 

$24600—$600—$24000, amount spent for 
flour. Thien, 

$24000--$5=4800 ; .*. 4800 barrels=the 
number purchased as required. 


4. A column of men march at the rate 
of 4 miles per hour; how long will it 
take them to pass overa bridge } of a 
mile long if the column is } ofa * mile 
long? 

Solution— 

} of a mile+! of a mile= of a niile, 
distance the column must march: to pass 
completely over the bridge. Then 

fof a mile+4 mile=,',;.°. ,4, of an 
hour-=time required by the column to 
pass over the bridge. 


5. The hind wheel of a carriage is 4} 
feet in diameter, aud the fore wheel is 
but 4 feet in diameter. While the hind 
wheel is making 720 revolutions, how 


‘many revolutions will the fore wheel 


make? 
Solution— 

The circumferences of any two circles 
are to each other as their diameters. 
Hence, in going any given distance the 


1 
fore wheel will makes: or 3} aSmany revo- 


lutions as the Lind wheel. 

3 of 720=810, the number of revolu- 
tions the fore wheel makes while the 
hind wheel makes 720. 
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“it is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a reg- 
ular germ disease. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer 
promptly stops fall-. 
ing hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys the dandruff germs, 
and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 














Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sul. 
phur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, 
Perfume. @ 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘the new kind.” The kind 
that does not change the color of the hair. 


BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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“FOR 


N Catarrh and 
Bronchitis 


Gives instant re- 
lief and effectsa per- 
— manent cure. Sent 
free on approval. Use ten days, then if satis- 
fied of its merits, send me $1.00 or return it. 

The Permeator cured me after years of 
suffering and will cure you. So send your 
name and address now and receive Permeator 
by return mail, Positively no poisonous 
drugs used. 
J. E. EVERHART, 





7106 LaFayette Ave., Ghicago 
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200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘*Where 
Teaching Pays.”’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS? AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














Civil Service a 


JUST OUT | “i Service sett 


thoroughly prepares for Internal Revenue, oe and 
Carrier, Railway Mail, Rural Deltvery, Pure Food 
Inspector and the numerous Departmental Examina- 
tions. Author has had 12 years’ experience. Order now 
and begin preparation in time! Price $2.50 prepuid. 


EVERY 


PRIMARY TEACHER 
NEEDS OUR CATALOGUE OF 
Busy Work, Construction Material and 
School Specialties for Primary — 
Sent free on request. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING c0., 


6646 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Cnr eertaeiszsssss 


pes? Cards Fellow teachers, I am publishing historic set 
of 10 plain,or6 beautiful-colored for 10c (silver),includ- 
ing late Pres. McKinley, McKinley Home, McKinley Mon- 
ument,etc. Rates to dealers.Chas, W, Weeks, Teacher,Canton,0. 


6 EASTER POST CARDS. his CENTS 
goer colored and embossed. ‘o Two Alike! 
“LACE SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J N. Je 


AGENTS $25 A WEEK om" 
Fae 


14 new w patented articles. No scheme. 
Free, A. M. YOUNG & CO. 184 Dearborn 8t., BR 


$21 a Week to put out Merchandise and Grocery 
territory, American Home Supply Co., Dept. M 
Na 0 sets of en velopes,$2.50, 


Wedding sierra 


N, OTT ENGRAVING ng iene pk St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Invitations, Announcements, Et¢- 
fey in script lettering, includ- 
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an incomplete migtere 
‘hee acci esitey on the back of t 
rward it was die 
iam the hal com ctely removed. 
We cover pre mah ry MODENE. Itisa > 
teolutely harmiféss, Ago works sure results. A 
fora fow minutes and.the hair disappears as rely 
imagic. IT.CANNOT FAIL. If the ec be light, 
one application will remove it; heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon’ moles,may require 
_two or or more applications,and without slightest 
‘injury or ag oe ‘feeling when applied or ever 
‘afterward, jodene supersedes electrol sis. 


Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad- 
dress written plainly. peste stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 

Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 











A DOLLAR GOLD (2e 


Pattern Auniversary Ring: 


Warranted for. years. To introduce 
our new 1908 novelties we will send 


= 1 
anELI woV one CO eae Rig eond? for me, 8 Sgnd oe Te 


























. Samples free. 
N, Jeffrey Co. 16 No. Vermont'St;; Brook!yn, N, ¥. 


Noteheads with 100 Envelopes printed to order, on Crash Finished 
10 Bond for $1.00. . 





WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY #333,0%05 


all expenses; to introduce poultry and stock powders in 


packages and bulk; new plan; steady work; reliable 


manufacturer. BIGLER CO. oy) «| X 850, SPRINGF TELD, ILL, 





DIPLOMAS AND REPORT CARDS 


Try our ‘‘Up=-To-Date’’ Grade Cards and our Fine 


High School Diploma. We will try and please you. 
aoe sent us will bring you samples by return 


Sterling School Supply Co., Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 





No. 254 White Lawn 
Waist trimmed with Em- 
broidery and Val rc 


as shown in 

cut, at special 
y price deliverd.. 
Worth $1.50. 
Money back if not satis- 
fied. Send for our 
Spring Catalogue. 

JAYMELL MFG. C0. 

Dept.L, 53 Leonard St., New York 
















th Gloxin: les O 

the Valley—all id, Qe. i nstamps 
coin. Asa premium with these al be w we wil send 
FREE a 3 oligo co! Hsp < flower seeds—o 


kinds. 
_ fimerican ‘Nu ion of ouvapis Foss Gis sas. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


; RAISIN VINEYARDS 


Yielding 25 to 50% Annuai Income 
We are planting Vineyards of 
raisins and other grapes and 
selling them at half their ma- 
i tured value. Bring them to bear- 
hg FREB and continue their care, if desired, 
5, 10 and 20-acre tracts SOLD ON EASY PAY- 
MENTS, gas low as $25.00 down per acre. 

After four years will net 25 to 50 per cent. on 
investment, bearing forever, increasing witb 
age, and insuring perpetual income. A splendid 
annuity,, much better than life insurance. 
Raisins are a sure crop and staple. No waste 
or loss. No cold storage or hurried shipments; 
you can hold crop for best price. Write today. 
for illustrated booklet of ‘‘cold facts.”’ As offer 
i limited a small remittance A al reserve 

ct. Reference, any Pasadena Ban 
ARROWHEAD REALTY CORPORATION 
Department R. Pasadena, Cal. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Can You Afford to Have Your Pupils Ignorant of the 
World’s Great Pictures ? 


come on the two investments? 
Solution—.. 


bonds. 
from the sale of the 6% bonds. 


of the 4% bonds. Then, 


there is no difference. 


ceipts were $3864. Find the cost of each. 
Solution— 

Let 100% —cost of each. Then, 

120 %==selling price of the tea, 


92% =selling price of the sugar. 


realized from his sales. Hence, 
322 % —$3864. 
1%=$12, and 
100 %=$1200, cost of each as required. 





him $350 more, he would have lost 61% 
How much per busliel did he receive? 


Solution— 
Let 100% —actual cost of the wheat. 
20% —rate of gain on this cost. Then, 
120% =selling price. 

% +$350=supposed cost of wheat. 
6}%=rate of loss on this cost. Then, 
64%, of (100%+$350) -6) % +$21 87}, 

amount of loss. 


+$328.12!1, selling price of the wheat. 
Then, “8 

120 % =93} % +$328.12}, 

261 % — $328.12}. 

1% —$12.50 

100 % =$1250, actual cost of the wheat. 
Then, 

yaisg Of $1250-—$1, cost per bushel. 

120%of $1=$1.20, amount received per- 
bushel as required. 


stock than if invested in 7% stock at 95. 
Find the difference of incomes. 
Solution— 





the 6% stock wiil be equal to '."° of the 


90 


|number of dollars with which it is | 
bought. And in the same manner, tire | 


par value of the 7% stock will be equal 
to 19° of the aaniber of dollars with which 
itis bought. It will now be evident 
that 

10° of the certain sum of money — |." 
of the certain sum of money=$4oo0. Then 

je; of the certain sum of money=$4oo. 
ity of the certian sum=$4o, and 
171 of the certain sum $6840. Then 

$6840--$.90— 7600; .*.$7600 = par value 
of the 6% stock, and 

$6840+$.95=7200; .*.$7200=—par value 
of the 7% stock. 

»%of $7600- $456, income on the 6% 


1 
7 ; 
7 
7 


stock, and 


7% of $7200—$504, income on the 7% 
stock. Then, 

$504—-$456—$48, difference of incomes 
as required. 





MANY TEACHERS 


An a-ency that recommends in 15 Southern States, Ale. ., Ark., Fla., 
Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., Mo., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Tex., . Va. "Also 
Conducts a ‘Special Florida ‘ahaa Recommends der: Universities, 
Colleges, Private, Normal, High and Grade Schools also special teachers of 
Commervial Branches, Manual Training, Domestic Science, Art, Drawing, 
Music, Elocution, Physical Culture, Athletics, etc. Deals in School 
ES Recommends all the year round. Calls from school officials. 


Register now, as the best chances come early. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


6. Sold a $5000 bond bearing 6% inter- 
est at 120; invested the proceeds in 4% 
bonds at 80; what is the difference of in- 






















6%of $5000—$300, income on the 6% 










5000 X $1.20=$6000,. money received 
$6000--$.80- 7500; .*.$7500—par value 


4% of $7500--$300, income on the 4% 
bonds. Since the incomes are each $300, 







7. A grocer spent equal sums of money 
in buying tea, coffee, and sugar. He 
gained 20% on tlie tea, 10% on the coffee, 
and lost 8% on the sugar. His total re- 















110%=selling price of the coffee, and 
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Whe Perry Pictures 
ONE CENT EACH '°* 2,28." 


(The One Cent Size Pictures are 5to8 times the 
size of this Suzanne Huygens. ) 


SMALL SIZE 


8x 
One-Half Cent moe | for 50 or more 


EXTRA SIZE 


10x12 
10 for 50 cents; 21 for $1.00 







4 for 25 cents; 








Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. 
Two cents each for 13 or more., Order 
them for Spring Bird Study now. 

Send two two-cent stamps for Cata- 
logue.of 1000 miniature illustrations, 
two pictures, and a bird picture in 
three colors. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





120% +110%+92% 322%, total amount 


all neatly embossed. 


8. A speculator sold 1250 bushels of 
wheat ata gain of 20%. If it had cost 


Series E1—About 234x4, many beautiful designs 


Series E:2—Cut out shapes and larger cards, good 
eer: of designs, make second choice as stock 
(100% +$35c) — (6}%-+$21.87} )—933 %- 


ch. 
(Series E23;— Beautiful assortment, 


Series E3—E le gant large cards, 5x6}. 

Envelopes for E2, E2},, and E3, 6c, per dozen, other 
sizes 4c. per dozen. 

Series Egge—Egg shaped with gaia of flowers, 4 
beautiful dealans, 34 x45. . en 
Booklets—Covers 


JOHN WILCOX, MILFORD, N. Y. 


aster Card Bargains 


Our Easter Cards are the highest quality of imported goods, elegantly lithographed in colors and silver aoc 
They are strictly the highest quality of cards on the market, but by having anim- 
mense quantity made we are able to offer them at bargain prices, Sent postpaid upon receipt of price, 





graphed, embossed, and jeweled 2% x4, four inside 
pages with Easter poem, tied with silk cord and tas- 
sels, six designs assorted, a great bargain. 5c. each. 

Easter Postcards—A beautiful assortment of 
about 100 designs, elegantly lithographed in colors, 
silver and gold, and embossed, equal to any sold at 
two for five cents, You saveacent on each card by 
ordering from us. 14sec. each. 

Floral Postcards—*4 designs, same high quality, 
suitable for any time of year, very popular. 1).¢. 
each. 

Catalogue of Souvenirs, Reward Cards, and Teachi- 
ers’ Aids free. 





Let Me Pay the Posta ages on My Big 
Free Buggy Book to 


. i oo mea postal, Let me pay the post. 
Big 1908 * Bplit’ Hickory” 
‘ws over 125 styles of Ve- 
hicles and how you can save 825 to 610 by 
ordering direct from my factories. My 


“Split Hickory” Book Free 
—cheshowshow imakeony Veticto Sot 
want fovourcordat —Also full 
rade Harness all oe great / 
ing prices. Address me person- 





g. A certain sum of money if invested 
in 6% stock at go purchases $400 more | 





goc invested in the 6% stock will buy | 














fr of the stock. Hence the par value of | 


eat CROWN 


For the rice, heii for Best in the world. 
ilson Bros., EASTON, PA. 





POST CARDS Five beautifully tinselled 
Souvenir Cards (store price 

5 ceach) and 50 page Illustrated List only 10c. 

R. M. BEECHER, 668-G6th Ave.,,New York. 
















Orienta? Gem of the Far East a Leaves 
natran i Vy Flo e 
beans agouti ‘ors ingly Exquisite Perfume 
No Insect over Trou- Han 


ter He Fjante. Oriental Luxury 
ifetin fine. Will Gro 


ngle Season. W First Int oduced Sold for $10 
mnamon Vine At. the Oriental land is one of the most 
home is complete without them. They will sur- 
and trellises with a profusion of vines and sweet 
sehing Ii i ike them in the world. No words can describe their 
exquisite perfume. No one should miss planting these charming vines. 


It Pays to Make Home Beautiful 


ively and up-to-date, represents the progress of more than 
Mere sp A are of 5 linterest toevery bome—notice .¢ 
eedlework, moss, Poultry, Garden. No nes 
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scented flowers. No’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


Al Martin’s Counts 'y Store—A_ burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and thirty participants, 
Unsurpassed for merr, Ment. Kasily produced. Time 
1% hours, 25 cts, 

All ‘Sorts of Dialogue, s—Suitable for all ages. 25c* 

All the Holidays—A cc lection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises fo, Easter. Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memoria | Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Chi ‘istmas, New Year "st. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts, 

Allen’s Reciter fer Litt e Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Cortain 8 the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. ~ cts. 

_Castle’s School Entertainments-- Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades, 25 cts, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original, 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 25c. 

Choice Humor—hoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Revitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six. 25 "ets. 

Chetce Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. elections in all dialects 
Irish Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts, 

Columbian Reciter. Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 


soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 
Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 
Conic Reciter—“‘Very Funny.” 25 cts, 


Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The—A sollection of original 
dialognes, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 25 cts, 

Dr‘its and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoo; 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and d Dri, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts, 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poenas, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—For 
children from three to ten years old. ‘The best of 
the kind published. » 2 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts, 

Favorite Iutermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for little children. 20 cts 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises—By Miss 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted au- 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc, 
Full of good things, 15 cts. 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 25c. 

tiood Huamor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood. The recitation “‘Casey at the “Bat,” is 
among the pieces, 30 vts, 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia. It gives a variety of educa- 
tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 

ular school work. 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children, The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Haster, Labor Day and thirteen 
pe ae are repr by children, Each has a 

king part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Tub Weceare familiar, Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, ‘Twenty complete programs. 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 50 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts, 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 30 cts 

Jrish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts, 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifleen years, 25 cts. 

Last Day's Exercise, The—Thirty pieces on 
— nty cards. For children of from 6 to 10 years, 


L ittie Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten vears. 10 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions, For children of ten years, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. re W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts, 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 

6 male, 9 female characters. More may be 


pense, 
used, 25 cents, a. 
Money Making Entertainments. By Lizzie J. 


Rook and Mrs, FE. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 

Macaniay’s Dialogues for Young People— 

Hspecially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other tay 25 cts 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — By 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original drillsand exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Model Dialogues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, anc represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts. 

Monologues and Novelties—By B. L. C. Griftith. 
It contains also a collection of other features. The 
book is brimful of the choicest and most artistic 
forms of entertainment. 30 cts, 

New Celebrations—For last day of school, 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, 
ete., from which the teacher may select a 
program suited to her grade, 25 cts. 


Flag 
dialogues, 
full 





Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection ofdialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 

Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 

Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 


glish and American specimens of first-class’ pieces 


for school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Pinlogeoe—S dislognes, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a a teacher 
of much experience. | Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 Cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
y paar and old, grave'and gay. c 

School and Parlor Domesjor—< ‘ontaining ‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted, a Valet, ” “A Slight Miscalculation’’ 
and “Pro Tem. 3°30 cts. 

Select Speeches for Declamation—By John H. 

Bechtel.- Contains short prose’pieces adapted for 
use by college men, The names of Livy, Kossuth. 
Burke, Macaulay, Hu 0, Gladstone, Jefferson, Webs- 
ter, Everett, Blaine, echer, Cleveland, McKinley ’ 
and Depew,’ suggest the standard of the selections. 
30 cts. 

Beheoiday Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A is book farnishes great diversity of senti- 
ment and style. Although for the most part com- 
posed of substantial subject-matter, yet there will be 
found many humorous dialogues and much good 
material for the little folks, as well as for the older 
ones. 30 cts. 

Spear Drill_-For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate. 
Suitable for small girls, Very pretty. Licts, 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Sorting Dialogues—A choice collection of original 

dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Sunflower March—For 16 boys. A very amusing 
entertainment. The costumes are alike front and 
back, and the movements occasion much merri- 
ment. Full directions and diagrams. 15c. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pleosa, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket» parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. . 30 cts. 

The Dolly Show—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and 2boys. The girls mer? bel a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage. 15c 

Tbe Best Drill Book—V ery popular drills and 

marches. 25c. 2 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, wwotion songs. 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 25c. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—FEasy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

The Millionaire Janitor—A comedy in Two Acts 
by Seymour 8. Tibbals. <A rolicking play for eight 
or more boys with plenty of action and a clean 
wholesome lesson. Just the thing for a Boys’ School 
or Class Day program. Easily staged and costumed. 
Plenty of opportunity for introduction of choruses 
musical numbers and recitations. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Youthfal Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25 cts, 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces snitable for 

upils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made EKasy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. cts. 

Webster's Progressive Speaker—For School, 
church and other Sotertsinmenen 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts, 

Young Peoples’ S peaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
pest dialogue books in print. For children of tifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. 
children of fifteen years, 25 cts, 


ACTION SONGS. 


New songs for entertainments of the highest order. 
These songs will prove the most attractive feature in 
any program. Suitable for every occasion 
Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest ‘doll lullaby 

ever written. Cate words. soothing melody, and 

graceful motions. A very rare production which 
we recommend most highly. 2 Senta, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed—A charming Doll’s 

- lullaby forany number of little mothers. It will 
soothe the most stubborn babies. 25 cents. 

I Can Hardly Wait Until 1 Grow to be a Man— 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu- 
sic catchy aud easy to learn. 25 cents. 

In the Days I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo. ‘ 

The Greatest dense 4 Com-Motion song. A 
humorous song which may be rendered with telling 
effect. Forany number, 25c. 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
success. 25 cents. 

The Mill—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old 
mill and the ‘‘Miller gray.’”? A pretty and pleasing 
song. 25 cents. 

The Quarrel—An amusing duet for a little boy and 
girl. Very easy and sure to please. 25 cents. 

Wave Old Glory—A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song. For any num- 
ber of singers. 25 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off’ 
before visitors. A sure success, for all occasions. 25c. 

Wrap Me in the Dear Old Flags, Boys—A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert uses. 
An imeasuaily —— prodoction. Should be 
sung as asolo. 25 cents 


For 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins . 


EptiTor’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens reeion, Lyunfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will rep! y to letters enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


Letter to Correspondents 


Dear Friends :— 

I have had a good many inquiries con- 
cerning the Katherine Lee Bates articles 
on English Counties. To the teacher 
who wished to know which of these had 
the picture of the Sir Francis Drake 
statue,-Plymouth Hoe, I would reply,— 
the May, 1907, Chautauquan gives this 
picture on page 294, as one of the illus- 
trations of the Somerset, Devon and Corn- 
wall journey. The article has been re- 
ferred to before. 

Another teacher writes that she has 
found the articles on Iceland by L,. P. 
Gratacap most useful. She says, ‘‘! 
should not have noticed the beauty of 
the phraseology if you had not spoken of 
it. I have used portions for supplement- 
ary reading and have been so glad atten- 
tion was called to the articles.’’ This 
teacher, as well as others, will find the 
fourth article of the series, which is given 
in the January, 1908, Popular Science 
Monthly, page 79, useful. There are 
nine illustrations. 

The story of ‘‘Gold,’’ a ten-page article 
by Theodore Van rope of Denver, 
beginning on page 65 of the same maga- 
zine, is one that should ‘be kept by 
teachers for reference to be used 1n 
studying the gold-producing countries. 
‘‘It is a marvellous taie, this history of 
gold, and wrapped up in it are clues to 
many obscure points in the story of civili- 
zation,’ ’ occurs on page 70, and valuable 
and usable material follows: 

I have spoken before of the pleasure 
that teachers find in referring to some of 
the magazines that the mothers take. 
I am sure many of them will want to 
ask for the loan of the Delineator for 
January, 1908, im order that they may 
use the article on page 79 by Julia Ward 
Howe, ‘‘The Greatest Men I have 
Known.’’ Thére are photographs of Mrs. 
Howe, Emerson, Theodore Parker and 
Dr. Howe. It is a very interesting and 
useful article for both literature and 
history classes, 

An unusually beautiful picture for use 
in Nature Study work, or in illustration 
when poems and lessons about Winter 
are to be studied, is the frontispiece pic- 
ture of January, 1908, Suburban Life. 

‘‘Long, sparkling aisles of  steel- 
stemmed trees, Bending to counterfeit 
a breeze.”’ 

I was about to close this letter when I 
received an inquiry regarding the series 
of articles current in one of the maga- 
zines about Lady Randolph Churchill. 
The Century is giving the series, written 
by Mrs. George Cornwallis West. The 
first paper was published in the Novem- 
ber number. The January number gives 
some very interesting accounts of life in 
official circles in Dublin and introduces 
the Empress of Austria, of whom a fine 
full-page photograph is given, taken at 
the time and in the costume worn at her 
coronation as Queen of Hungary,—page 
430. 

A debating society in one of the 
schools wishes to know ‘‘of material to 
use, pro and con, on International Arbi- 
tration,’’ also. This has been answered, 
as the word was needed at once, but I 
will suggest here that writers in the 
North American Review have been dis- 
cussing this matter in the broadest possi- 
ble way. We do not believe that the 
teacher who wrote meant that argumerts 
were to be used contrary to International 
Arbitration but that a discussion as to 
methods of accomplishment were to be 
participated in. See article noted below. 

Remember we are always glad to hear 
from you. Yours truly, 

ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Gleanings 


The Januarv xeview of Reviews gives 
a number of especially useful features. 
The full-page frontispiece photograph of 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Navy 
and The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet is good to use in the history class; 
also, the full-page picture oi ‘‘ Five 
Queens and Three Kings’’ on page 22; 
aud the photographs of the new Swedish 
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UNION EMBLEM COMPANY, 
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q South Ave., : Rochester, N, ¥. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 





Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speak 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Metion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for ali 























Earn $5 to $15 Per Day 
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Y 7/ d Voicing, Regulating and Repairing, 
, quickiy.by personal correspondence. 
Tune-a-Phone Method. Me- 
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illustrated calal 


jogue. 
Miles Bryant School of 
Piano Tuning, 
111 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 











TEACHERS Send for catalogue of 
School Supplies. Contains 
Souvenir, Frosted, Fringed, Honor, Merit, Credit, 
Reward and Gift Cards. - Drawing, Reading, Al- 
phabet, Motto, Prize, Number, Sewing, Stencil 
and Busy Work Cards. Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Entertainment Bocks and Supplies. 
Teachers’ Books, Blackboard Stencils, Colored 
Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, Tablets, Peg 
Boards, Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners, Crayons 
Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, etc. 

Address A.J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 


TEACHERS 8itkrv 
SALARY 

Are you a teacher? Do you want to double 
and trebleyoursalary? Ifso, write meto-day, 
trated Catalog aud a pertonal letter showing 

and a persona’ 
former teachers are doing, 
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THEATRICALS 


PLAYS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 


Send stamp for 64 page catalogue 


Eielidege, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 2 - 

sottician teite, oe tee and svery, ceeasion. Large # | article of about a dozen pages in length, 

T. S$. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.68, Chicago full of interest and information will 
: doubtless be noted then for use. ‘‘ Notes 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


Double your yearly income—we teach it quickly and 
rantee you a position. R.R. Fare Paid. Catalog Free. 
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Vrite to-day. 
Speakers, Dialogues, and Enter- 
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Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


monarchs; and on page 39, the photo- 
graph of King Oscar II of Sweden (two- 
page sketch given); the illustrations 
which accompany the two articles. on 
aerial navigation and recent triumphs 
of electricity,—pages 49 and 58. 


‘*The Romance of the Reaper,’’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, author of the ‘‘Ro- 
mance of Iron and Steel in America,’’ is 
a series which all teachers will welcome. 
The second article, in the January Every- 
body’s, is delightful to read and full of 
information about harvesting interests in 
the West and even across the water. The 
story of the magic harvester that cuts, 





binds and ties the bundle of grain is 
most interesting. The article is also very 
stimulating for boys of a mechanical 
turn of mind. Nine illustrations. 


‘*Philippine Problems,’’ by Henry C. 
Ide, recently Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands, page 510 of December, 
1907, North American Review is an im- 
portant article. The author quotes freely 
the expressions of differing writers upon 
the subject and one is led to look at the 
matter in an all-around way. Debating 
societies or teachers preparing a_ thesis 
will find much to use in this article. 

On page 525, is an article on ‘‘The 
United States and International Arbitra- 
tion’’ which is especially useful. Philip 
Walter Henry. 


The teacher has probably not any too 
many good articles to which reference 
can be made when studying Persia. An 


From a Persian Diary’’ by ‘‘Diploma- 
tist,’’? page 41 of the January 1908 At- 
lantic is such an article. 


‘‘A Visit to the Cliff Dwellers,’’ page 
61, December, 1907, American Boy. 

A trip back 1,000 years, not over in 

Greece or Rome, but right here in our 
own country. The plans of the mem- 
bers of the Archeological Institute of 
America regarding the investigations to 
begin in New Mexico of the evidences 
of the Cliff Dwellers. 
‘Cliff Climbing For a Living,’’ page 
41 of the same magazine, will interest 
the boys and be found to be useful in 
class. 5 illustrations. 


‘*In the Louisiana Canebraxes,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Scribner’s, January, 
1908, page 47, is an article that, ot course, 
the boys and girls will want to read. 
There are twelve pictures, one full-page. 
The influence toward love of out-of-door 
life which an article of this kind exerts, 
makes for good in many ways. You 
will want the full-page ‘‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’’ from the painting By Sully in the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, to use forthe schoolroom portfolio, 
also,—page 116. 


St. Nicholas for January has some ex- 
cellent material for school use. ‘‘A Day’s 
Work With the President,’’ the opening 
article, by Chester M. Clark is worthy 
of use in the history classes, for reading, 
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We have absolutely the Most Elaborate Souvenirs on the market 
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Souvenirs 





FOR FREE SAMPLES 





No. 1—Two Card Style. ‘two Heavy Embossed 
Cards 314 x 544 in. in size, embossed in White, Rich 
Blue and Goid, Deckled Exige, Tied with Handsome 
Silk Tassel. Price Postpaid 4}¢c each; 53:c each 
with your photo on each card, [If less than 15 
ordered include 5c for postage. 


No. 2.—Booklet Style. “Size folded 4x5}; in. 
12 pages, Cover printed in 4 colors and Embossed in 
Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk Tassel! 
First Lnsert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed 
from Lithographed plates; Second Insert, Fine 
Cameo Plate paper,a poem “At Close of School 
with marginal illustrations is Lithographed on 
three pages ; first page of second insert we print to 
yourorder. PRICE, Postpaid 5c each; Oc each 
with your photo on each souvenir. If less than 
15 ordered include 5c for postage. 

We Printin Either Style— Name of your School, 
District, Number, Township, County, State, Name 
of Teacher and School Board, and names of all your 
pupils, 

Photo Souvenirs can be had for either style of 
Souvenirs ; all that is necessary is that you send us 
your Photo to copy—we will return same in good 
condition in special mailing envelope. We can 
copy large or small photos, copies always as good 
as the photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 years, 
All photos copied oval. 

Samples Free. A stamp will be appreciated to 
Show good faith, All orders tilled promptly and in 
&@ business like manner, We want to retain your 
patronage and will treat you right. 


We are anxious that you send for 
Sample. 
W. EB. Seibert, General Manager, 
Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 





FREE 


A Fiag for Your School 


Get in closer touch with your 
pupils. Cultivate in them a feel- 
ing of reverence and love. Stim=- 
ulate that Retriction that smoulders in the heart of ever 
hild. Don’t bother the board. 
for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your school, 
without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, 
sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. 





' TEACHER 


can-Born Patriotic. 


cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more, 


ments, 
charges prepaid. 
to the following: 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 


giving a hurrah for our flag. 





address and secure a flag tree, 


Write Us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome 

national colors. These buttons make handsome shirt waist sets and coat lapel orna- 
Let the children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of 
the opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, aif 
You run no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their 
‘Teacher, their school and their country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar 


Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag 
that it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before 
Yours very truly. B. H. CARPENTER, Hemlock, W. Va. 


Bax Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and 
We will then place you in a 
position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for 
us to other teachers, Write today for Buttons, we will send 
them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


Ameri- 
jet credit 





{n any retail store, this Flag would 


HEMLOCK, W. VA., MARCH 16, 1907, 








MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


We furnish them suitable for schools. 20x24 inches in 
size, beautiful photo colors, and frumed in solid black 
bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You can procure them 
on the same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send 
us the $3.50 when sold, and we will send either picture, 
securely packed and express paid to your station. We fur- 
nish either Washington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag 
buttons. Please state kind of buttons desired, 


101 Eighth St., 


ANDERSON, INDIANA. 














discussion and theme-writing. Five pic- 
tures. 

‘*Slippers, the White House Cat,’’ by 
Jacob A. Riis, page 202, same number, 
is a bit of a story which will please the 
boys and girls. There is a full-page pic- 
ture that will grace the schoolroom wall. 
If you want the verse on the back of the 
page, I think you can get it on aseparate 
sheet from the publishers. 

‘The Diamond Mines of Kimberly’’ 
by W. G. FitzGerald, page 224, hasseven 
pictures. About four columns in length p» 
Another full page picture is on page 229, 
‘*New Year’s Eve in Mid-Ocean.’’ 


In the Ladies’ World for January is an 
article by Day Allen Willey which can 
be used in connection with the two 
White House articles noted above. On 
page 20, ‘‘A Reception by The Presi- 
dent,’’ with ten pictures, is an entertain- 
ing article showing just what the New 
Year receptions at the White House 
mean to the president and the people. 


I am not supposed to note stories,— 
only historical and geographical articles. 
But I am going to tell of the ‘‘dear’’ 
story called, ‘‘The Commodore,’’ on 
page 287 of the January McClure’s, be- 
cause the frontispiece color drawing and 
the other seven pictures, are too good for 
use in school to let them pass. They are 


























or $1.50 per dozen, 


per dozen. 


rimary 


closin: 





by Alice Barber Stephens and you must 


taWeaver’s School Songs By I. B. Weaver. 

of schools, forspecial days and for general use. 
Smith and Weaver Primary Song Book—By T. B. Weaver aud Laura R. Smith, Anex- 

cellent collection of songs for primary grades. 
Songs In Season—Twenty songs of Spring, 

together with flower songs, bird songs and miscellaneous. 

pecially for primary and intermediate, 150 pages. 
Henry’s Day School Song Collection for all Grades— Board 30c., $3.00 per doze1. 
New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. " 
Sunbeams of Song--32 pages of original sougs, words only, adapted to popular airs, 
cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 

The above are prepaid prices. 


15¢c; $1.50, per dozen, 


Paper soc. cioth 75. 


Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 
twenty-six of Autumn, thirty of Winter, 
For all grades, but more es- 


» 
aa School Music Books 
All Sing 

STEELE’S ROTE SONGS—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“ Coasting Songs,” “ Cradle Songs,” ‘* How the Flowers Grow,” “* How to Make a Shoe,” 
“The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.’”’ ‘‘ Little Bo Peep,” ‘‘ Marching Song,’, “* Seven 
Times Oue”’ “ Snow Song,” ‘Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” ** The Way 
«to School,” ‘* There Was a Little Man,” ‘‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” ‘‘ Two and One,” “* When 


you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work, 15 cents per copy 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. : 

Old Favorite Songs—s? selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, Price ioc, per copy. 6oc. 


Price 15c, 


Songs of the [lillions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. 
flerry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 perdozen, 
Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen, 
Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen, 
Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 
Calisthenic Songs,i12 pages, board covers,5o cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,|25 cents per copy or $2.75 per<lozen. 
Merry Songs—Iucluding the Novel Key or Guide to the 
ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c, per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 
A choice collection of songs for opening and 
15c. each, $1.50 per dozen. 


Art of Reading and Singing writ- 


Cash must accompany all orders , 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





have them. You can tell parts of the 


















DIPLOMAS 


and certificates for Public Schools, Colleges and Societies 


We have special facilities for producing special designs 


handsomely ENGRAVED at prices lower 


than any other house in America for this class of work. 


Also College and School 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS. 


Original, Artistic effects, finest material, lowest prices. 










Get our samples before placing an order. 


J.P. STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 


49 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA. 





















HE importance of right materials for bua 


is understood hy every teacher; the better 
Devoe 


the aids to work, the easier for you. 
School Colors, and supplies are the right kind. 


Our color box No. 118 is shown above. Eight half pans: Gamboge, 
Crimson, New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, 
° Cold Grey; and one No. 7 brush. 
Special discounts to Schools and Dealers. For information and catalogue. 


Address Department 3. ‘ 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


story, too, and it isa Navy-Yard story, 
with bits of vivid picturing which you 
will be glad to have as a teacher. I know 
you will find this story as useful as any 
article noted, for use in geography and 
history classes.” 

‘*Home Life of the California Condor’’ 
by William L. Finley, page 370, January 
Century, with ten most interesting pho- 
tographs, is an article which boys and 
girls wll read with great interest. It is 
remarkably well-written and the stories 
it contains are delightful. A good por- 
tion of this narrative could be used as 
supplementary reading. 


Two articles in the January North 
American Review are of special interest 
to the up-to-date teacher of geography :— 
‘‘A Note on Sinn Fein in Ireland,’ by 
T. M. Kettle, M. P. (on page 47 a very 
clear idea of the Sinn Fein movement is 
given); and ‘‘Some Fundamental Mis- 
conceptions Concerning Sonth America’’ 
by L. S. Rowe, Ph. D., 11. D. The awak- 
ening interest in! South ‘America makes 
this word ot authority valuable. 





| _ ‘Legislative Pay,’’ by Rene Bache, in 
January Lippincott’s, is a one-page arti- 
| cle of interest, dealing with the remun- 
| eration of Congressmen, and giving facts 
|of interest regarding their position in 
Washington circles. 

In the same number isan outline state- 
ment of ‘‘The Problein of Cuba,’’ a two- 
page article by ‘‘An English Resident,’’ 
page 144. 


The article in the December Chautau- 








quan on Louis Agassiz should prove use- 
ful to teachers. The mottoes, taken 
from Agassiz’s lectures and given on 
page 107 should be placed upon the board 
on Nature-Study days and on the birth- 
day of the great scientist, May 28,—the 
centennial of which was celebrated in 
1907. 

The fine picture in colors, frontispiece 
of January Cosmopolitan,—‘The Old- 
Time Scout,’’should find a place in the 
portfolio for use with the history classes. 
And there are some excellent suggestions 
for everybody in the Lord Bishop of 
London’s ‘‘Impressions of My Visit to 
America,’’ page 240. And the boys 
will especially like to discuss, ‘‘Steam 
Turbines and the Future,’’ by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, page 319. 





If at the close of each day the teacher 
could make a list of the different words 
he or she had used since morning, the 
poverty of the vocabulary would be strik- 
ing. A full and rich vocabulary can be 
acquired only by reading constantly great 
books. The teacher who has not at com- 
mand a large and varied number of strong 
words is not likely to stimulate children 
to high achievements in the art of ex- 
pression.—Western School Journal. 





TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 


h The above is a reproduction of our Sou- 
} venir No. 6, which is something new and en- 
tirely different from anything you have ever 

“i seen, It is a neat six page folder of good 
| heavy cardboard, size 3°¢ by 6inches, printed 
} in beautiful colors and embossed in rich gold. 
Inthecenter is aseal with the appropriate 
words ** Lest we forget” beautifully embossed 
in rich gold with a silk ribbon drawn through 
} the back and tiedin a bow atthe left, just as 
shown in cut, thus giving ita very pretty ef- 
fect. The cut above shows the style with 
photo. If photois not wanted there will ap- 
pear insteadan appropriate design. The in- 
side contains an elegant illustrated poem 
“Close of School”’ written and designed ex- 
pressly for our souvenirs. On the back of 
this folder is a very neat wtnter scene cover- 
ing the whole page and is very beautiful, On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you, the 
name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, names of teacher, scholars and 
schoo! board, which matter you must send 
us when you order. 

| We are positive this souvenir is far super- 
ior in beauty and design to auything else you 

can get for yourscholars end the price is very 

reasonable when you consider the quality of 
the souvenir. 


our souvenirs, also 
matter together with 

















If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when you send for our 
souvenir No, 6. ; , 


Price Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each h 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. be had for 20c per doz. 


You must order no less thin 10 and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. If sou- 
venirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do 
If photo is wanted it requiresa little longer to complete the 


upon receipt of a two cent stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after they are received. 
order. You sbould however order as soon as possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., BOX 200, CANAL DOVER, OHIO . 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at 
Close of School. 


Souvenir No. 5 


Ts a neat 12 page booklet size 334 x 5in., 
tied with a beautiful silk tassel, printed 
and embossed in colors and gold, 
sign is exactly as represented above. The 
inside contains an elegant poem, entitled 
“Close of School” written especially for 
other 

illustrations. We 
print the name of School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, Teacher, School 
Board and scholars in each booklet. They 
can be had with or without photo. The 
engraving above shows style with photo. 
Tf photo is not wanted there will appear 
instead an educational design, 


40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 6c each, 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


Photo Souvenirs: If 
graph of yourself or schoo 
each souvenir, There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture 
on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced 
in size. ‘ We can copy from a large or small photo. or froma group providing the 
head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. 
Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. 
them not tofade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your 

otograph please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can 


poste souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 


The Best Obtainable. 


The de- 


appropriate 





Pricelist Postpaid 


Additional ones 5c each 


houseand we will make a small photo to appearon 


We guarantee 


business. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed 


March. 1908 
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READ THE WHOLE LIST 












Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher. 
ries, and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts, 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c, 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c, 
usy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
@ Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5 inches, set of 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches, 10 Stencils 
y, on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
U Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts, 
Blue Stamping Powder-\ 
({ fh pound in clotii bag for 10 cts, 
i Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
3 come, very fancy, each, 16 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 
i TEACH 














BY MAIL 


Iamthe man who won.the World’s 
First Prize in Penmanship. By my 
new system I can make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. Lalsoteach Book-' 
keeping and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges. If you wish to 
become a better penman write me for 
full particulars, I willsend you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pensand a copy 0: 
he Ransomeriar Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
3828 Euclid Ave. KANSAS CITY.Mo 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
é _ Printer. ng 
ing. Oo wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Sosey 8t,,ow York. 
1887 Emblems for Graduation 1% 


™ New designs and a select listof GOLD 

and SILVER patterns to choose from. 
Your ideas carried out in new designs. 
Write us stating your wants and giving 






















your ideas. 
UNION EMBLEM COMPANY, 
2 Dean St., Attleboro. Mass. 





How to Pass Examinations 


(10,000 Questions) STUDY THE (10,000 Answers) 
New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 


| 14 Years Questions with Aus. in Grammar.* 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geography.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Civil Gov’meut.” 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. S. History.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in English Comp. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Bookkeeping. 

i4 Years Questions with Ans, in School Law.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. Literature.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Rhetoric. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy.* 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Botany. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Physics.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Chemistry 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 

14 Yeats Questions with Ans. in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy* 
Price :—Any subject, 25c.; any 14 subjects, $1.50. 
The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.cc. 
*Subjects starred are new editions containing 
questions to 1 





BALL PUBLISHING CO... 
Box A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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